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REPORT 



OF THE 



BOARD OF EDUCATION, 

TO THE 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF CONNECTICUT. 



The year which has just closed has been, in many respects, 
the most important which this Board has ever passed in the 
discharge of the duties which are laid upon it by the State. 
It requires constant zeal and energy to keep the common 
school system up to a due state of eflBciency. The task is 
never done, and no part of it can ever be laid aside as satisfac- 
torily finished. The more efficiently the work of the Board is 
performed the more arduous it becomes. This is true of the 
school business which is the original duty for which the Board 
was created. 

The last Legislature laid upon the Board three new and very 
important functions : the administration of the child labor law, 
the preparation of the text-book on physiology, and the care of 
the educational department of the Industrial School for Girls. 
While the Board cannot but be flattered by tjiese marks of the 
confidence of the Legislature, yet it may fairly be questioned 
whether the Board is fitted by its constitution, as an unpaid 
body, to discharge duties which require assiduous attention, 
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6 REPORT OF THE BOARD. 

whether it would not be a harmful thing to the common 
schools to substitute a paid body for one constituted as this 
Board always has been, and whether the interests of the schools, 
which it is the primary business of this Board to care for, will 
not be injured if the Board is charged with other duties, 
especially such as carry with them some patronage. 

While the Board has never sought or even welcomed any 
extension of its duties or functions, it has accepted and endeav- 
ored to discharge faithfully all the duties which have been laid 
upon it in such a way as to meet the spirit and intention of the 
Legislature, and to serve public interests in the best possible 
manner. As is well imderstood, the Board discharges all its 
executive duties by its Secretary. All the new duties which 
are laid upon it are really so much more labor for him. Inas- 
much as he was already more than occupied by the school 
work, the new duties of the last year have made his labor 
excessive, and some of his new duties have absorbed his atten- 
tion to the detriment of |iis school work, which, as it seems to 
the Board, should be his iirst care. It will be necessary for the 
Board to lay before the Legislature, at its present session, prop- 
ositions for such new arrangements in the Secretary's oflSce as 
are required to meet the case. 

The information contained in the Secretary's report, here- 
with submitted, about the schools of the State, will be found 
extraordinarily full and important. The common schools may 
properly be regarded as a great institution which the tax-pay- 
ers of the State have provided to accomplish a certain purpose, 
primarily in the interest of the children, and secondarily in the 
interest of the Commonwealth. From this standpoint, the 
question for those who are charged with the administration of 
that institution is : Does the institution perform the functions 
for which it was created ? If not, why not ? and what can be 
done to make it more efficient ? The Secretary's report bears 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD. 7 

directly, and at important points, on these questions. The 
statistics of attendance, etc., which are collected at great 
trouble and expense, are not matters of idle curiosity. They 
show to what extent the schools are reaching the children, and 
their utility lies in the information they give as to what we 
yet need to do. While it is true, as it now is,* that, in any 
year, there are two thousand children who, by law, ought to be 
in the schools, but who are not there, it must be acknowledged • 
that we are far from succeeding in our task. 

The Text-book of Physiology 

which the Board was charged to prepare was taken jn hand at 
once. It was found that the preparation of the text-book 
would cost great labor and pains, and would involve great 
responsibility. No member of the Board had any knowledge 
of the subject-matter to be treated. Hence it was necessary to 
proceed with great deliberation and caution. It was decided 
that the book must be well adapted for common school instruc- 
tion, that it must contain ' in itself all that a country school 
teacher would need as an equipment for teaching the subject, 
and that it must be of high scientific authority. The prepara- 
tion of the book was entrusted to Dr. Francis Bacon of New 
Haven, and Prof. Morrill of the Normal School. Prof. Mor- 
rill's success as a teacher is a guarantee of the skill with which 
the book will be adapted to the work of teaching, and the pro- 
fessional eminence of Dr. Bacon is a guarantee that everything 
in the book, on all topics, wiU be conformed to the best knowl- 
edge and opinion up to date. The sum appropriated by the 
Legislature of 1886 for the publication of this book will prove 
quite inadequate. 

Some of the deficiencies which have been noticed in respect 
to the qualifications of common school teachers are likely to 

* See page 32. 
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8 REPORT OF THE BOARD. 

come into especial prominence in connection with this new 
study of physiology. Physiology needs competent teachers. 
We cannot supply each teacher with an explanatory treatise 
and a manikin, or a manikin-chart. If we should do so, still 
zeal and energy would b5 needed to make use of this apparatus 
for the teacher's own instruction. Such being the case, it can- 
not be expected that any very positive effects in behalf of wise 
living will be produced by scattering text books on physiology 
and hygiene over the State, until we have a class of competent 
teachers. The teachers of the State are young and inexperi- 
enced. More than 400 out of about 3000 are beginners 
each year. Of the beginners, not more than 50 or 60 are grad- 
uates of the Normal School. At most, perhaps 100 have had 
training in the art of teaching. Moreover, the teachers, 
including the trained teachers, remain in the work so short a 
time that the proportion of trained teachers to the whole rises 
very slowly. Hence we cannot feel that we are gaining ground 
very rapidly in the way of substituting trained for untrained 
teachers throughout the State. 

The State teachers' examinations have done a great deal dur- 
ing the short time that they have been in use to raise the 
standard of teaching. The certificate is rapidly acquiring 
authority and utility. After June 1, 1887, physiology will, by 
law, be added to the studies in which those must pass who 
receive a primary State certificate. As far, therefore, as this 
influence may reach, something will be done to give eflBciency 
to the instruction which the children of the State may receive 
in physiology and hygiene. 

In this connection it is pertinent to notice what the Secre- 
tary says about the wages of teachers.* Low as the wages are, 
they are no doubt all that very many districts can afford to 

* See page 79. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD 9 

pay, but that only brings up the question anew, and with more 
emphasis than ever, whether economy cannot be gained by 
improvements in the organization of the schools of a town. 

Schooling and Employment. 
The legislation of the State has marched steadily forward in 
regard to the school opportunities of children and the employ 
ment of children. Before 1886 these two things were always 
connected with each other. Employment was regarded as an 
inducement which might draw children away from school, and, 
by a sort of compromise, employment was used as a means of 
making sure that the children should get at least 60 days' 
schooling per annum. This Board is the administrative body 
charged with the execution of these laws, and it has one agent 
for securing the execution of them. The observations which 
we have made during the last few years on the operation of 
these laws have led the Board to believe that they have lessened 
the amount of schooling which the children might have 
received, for the amount of attendance which the law specifies 
as a minimum has come to be taken as if there was the sanc- 
tion of the State for regarding it as a suflBciency. Th^ Board, 
therefore, in its efforts to secure the benefit of the common 
schools to all the children, has found their employment a great 
obstacle, and .it would rejoice to see the employment dimin- 
ished, if at the same time measures were taken that the attend- 
ance of the children at school might be increased. The law of 
1886 makes it unlawful that any child twelve years old or 
under shall be employed at any time or for any length of time 
in any mercantile, mechanical, or manufacturing industry. 
This prohibition is not brought into connection with school 
attendance. H it be regarded as an injury to children to be 
employed, or if it is a valuable privilege of parents or employ- 
ers in the enumerated industries to employ children, then this 
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law secures the children against possible injury, and takes 
away the advantage from parents or employers. If the chil- 
dren can be regarded as having a will of their own in the mat- 
ter, the law takes away from them the right to be employed in 
the enumerated industries if they may wish to be. This Board 
was made, in conjunction with Boards of School Visitors or 
equivalent local authority, the responsible body for executing 
this law, and it was authorized to appoint agents for the pur- 
pose of discharging this responsibility. 

In only three cases have the local authorities acted. The 
whole administration of the laws in regard to children has 
therefore devolved on this Board. The law, as it now stands, 
is carefully stated in the Secretary's report.* It is that chil- 
dren under thirteen years of age cannot be employed at all in 
the enumerated industries, but may be employed in farming, 
professional and personal services, banking, educational work, 
domestic service, or other employments, if there be any other, 
which are not mechanical, manufacturing, or mercai^tile, or 
they may work for themselves, or for their parents, if not 
" employed." If a child under thirteen is unemployed, the 
Board can enforce his or her attendance at school all the time 
that a school is open in the district. If he or she is employed 
in one of the unenumerated industries, the Board can compel 
him or her to attend school sixty days in each year. A child 
in the fourteenth year may be employed in any industry, but 
must attend school sixty days in the year. A child in the four- 
teenth year, unemployed, must go to school all the time that a 
school is open. A child in the fifteenth year, if employed, 
need not go to school at alL If unemployed, he or she must 
go to school all the time that a school is open. 

It is a fair question whether this legislation is not too com- 
plicated and fine-drawn for a matter which ought to be subject 

* See page 35. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD. 11 

to very simple regulation such as any one can easily under- 
stand and remember. 

The Board has met with two diificulties in the administra- 
tion of the body of laws on this matter. 

1. It is not easy to tell what are the limits of mercantile, 
manufacturing and mechanical industry. The law does not 
forbid all employment, nor employment which interferes with 
school attendance, nor arduous employment, for none is more 
arduous than farming ; but it forbids just such as is enumer- 
ated. It seems to reach a boy who sells or delivers newspa- 
pers for a newsdealer or a newspaper publisher, but not one 
who sells newspapers on his own account. Does it reach a 
telegraph messenger boy, or a lawyer's office boy, or a barber's 
boy, or a livery-scable boy, or one who drives a team, etc. ? 
The distinctions which are called for are often arbitrary and 
such as can be easily evaded. If it be an advantage to work, 
out of school hours, for gain, city boys, in the prohibited ages, 
have a great advantage over country boys. 

2. The agents appointed by the Board under the Act of 
1886, have no authority to do more than turn children of the 
prohibited ages out into the street. If the other agent of the 
Board, whose duty it is to see that children go to school as 
required by law, were there on hand, he could see that they 
go to school. That is, of course, impossible. On the one 
hand, therefore, the Board could not charge the labor-ageats 
to put the children out of the factories into school^ nor even 
to inquire and report on any of the incidental effects of the 
law ; while, on the other hand, they could not feel that it was 
the intention of the Legislature that children should be 
thrown out to idleness and vagabondage, nor that the Legis- 
lature did not care to know whether that effect resulted or not. 
If there were anywhere any children exposed to idleness and 
vice, it would be the duty of this Board, under its original 
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commission, to find out the facts and report them to the 
Legislature. How much more, if such a state of things should 
be brought about by law, and by a law of which this Board 
is the administrator. A modification of the law seems to be 
called for which shall harmonize the functions of the Board 
and of its diflEerent agents. 

In October, the Board appointed six agents under the law. 
They were instructed to report such facts as might come 
under their observation on the following points: whether 
there is sufficient school accommodation for the discharged 
children to go to school; whether they do go to school; 
whether the law produces any cases of hardship to parents; 
whether any discharged children become vagrants; whether 
skilled laborers are caused to leave the state ; whether men or 
women take the place of the discharged ; whether there is any 
difficulty in filling their places ; whether children can acquire 
the requisite skill in the industry, if they do not begin before 
they are thirteen ; what are the average wages of those dis- 
charged; whether the age thirteen is too high; whether 
employers favor the principle of the Act; whether the em- 
ployment was healthy or unhealthy; whether it was danger- 
ous or not; whether work rooms were light and well 
ventilated ; whether the discharge of the children has injured 
the industry ; what is the number employed under eighteen ? 
The reports on these questions are given below in tabulated 
form, and also some reports of the agents in full. There will 
be found there a mass of information of the highest 
importance and value, bearing on the operation of the law, 
without which it would be impossible to form any other than a 
dogmatic and prejudiced opinion of the benefit or injury done 
by the law. Similar information should be collected in the 
future with care, and of set intention, not in an irregular or 
desultory manner. 
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The Board found the selection of its agents a delicate and 
difficult duty. There was obvious satisfaction in some 
quarters because it was believed that the State was about 
to send out agents under its authority to worry the employers. 
As the Board did not understand that that was the intention 
of the Legislature, it was necessary to select persons of sound 
judgment and good sense who would not so construe their 
duties. In spite of this carefulness, some incidents occurred 
of which the Board was obliged to disapprove very earnestly. 

The total number discharged under the law by employers 
was 661. The number detected unlawfully employed was 
23. The expense incurred under the child labor law up to 
Jan. 1, 1887, is $1,216.12. From a very valuable table pre- 
pared by Mr. Potter, and given in full below,* it appears 
that school certificates were taken out for children of different 
ages, who were presumably employed in the year ending 
July 1, 1886, as follows : Aged 8, 40 ; aged 9, 65 ; aged 10, 
202; aged 11, 289; aged 12, 510 ; total, 1,106. This table is 
the only means we have of determining approximately the 
number who were formerly employed at the several ages 
under thirteen. 

These children were for the most part employed in textile 
industries, more in cotton than in wool industries. The 
agents report that the children were in no case badly treated. 
They were employed in healthy employment, in rooms which 
were light and well ventilated, and they were not (exposed to 
danger. No cases are reported where the strain on the child's 
muscles or attention was excessive. The wages which they 
earned seemed to run for the most part between fifty and 
sixty cents per day. The fact appears to be that little 
children have a special facility in some branches of cotton 
manufacturing, that they are worth more in that industry than 

* See page 53. 
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elsewhere, and that the chief wish to employ them is in that 
industry, but also that the objection, on grounds of humanity, 
to shutting up little children for eleven hours a day, for nine 
months of the year in a factory, reaches its maximum in that 
industry. It is clear that the children are in some cases very 
important to the organization of the industry. More or less 
inconvenience was caused by throwing them out. How great 
it was we cannot well measure. The children would now be 
useful, if not necessary, to the prosperity of the industry, 
if they could be called in on Saturdays, or on special occasions, 
when needed to replace older children absent from work for 
any reason. It does not appear impossible to impose reason- 
able restraints on their employment without a sweeping and 
arbitrary prohibition. 

Numerous cases are referred to in the reports where there 
was said to be hardship to the parents when the children were 
prevented from contributing to the support of the family, 
but the statements are all vague, and at most one or two real, 
cases of the sort must be allowed for. It is in the nature of 
the case inevitable that a percentage of such cases must occur. 
Such cases cannot be passed over with the light assertion that 
the general advantage must rule. Probably some such cases 
may be provided for, as in the case noted by Mr. Potter,* 
if the child goes from one of the enumeratedfto one of 
the unenumerated employments. That raises the question 
whether the State need to interfere to force a boy who wants 
to support his mother to do it by farm work and not by 
factory work. Or, the town may have to give aid which 
would not be necessary if a boy could work, but then we have 
people reduced to pauperism who might otherwise avoid it. 
AU these cases must be regarded as distinct oflEsets to any 
good the law does, and, instead of being thrust aside and 

* See page 64. 
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generally by children just above the limit of age. Work has 
been doubled, or combinations have been devised to ottset the 
change. Many of our factory villages are industrial groups or 
units, consisting of one or more mills, with the necessary pop- 
ulation to run them. As all the population was formerly 
employed, and there were no more children of thirteen, four- 
teen or fifteen who could be brought in, a redistribution of 
population becomes necessary. It is in evidence that such a 
redistribution is going on. It appears that families, in the 
great textile industries, go as units. A family seeks employ- 
ment where all its members can be employed. It is in evi- 
dence that employers have sometimes taken on little children 
for the sake of getting the parents and older children. The 
law may affect the question, where there is the greatest advan- 
tage for a particular family, in view of the age of the children, 
and may so lead one family to leave a certain town, and 
another to come, but no ground appears for believing that it 
will have any appreciable effect on general wages. 

If there was any line of industry which could only be prof- 
itably carried on, provided children could be employed to do 
some very simple and easy parts of it, then it is very possible , 
that the exclusion of children, and the consequent necessity of 
employing adults for the simplest parts, might make the indus- 
try impossible. If so, the effect would be to lower wages. 
Cases of this kind, where machinery is introduced, or some low 
grade of labor is brought in to do the simplest or roughest 
parts, are common. It is asserted that some forms of cotton 
industry are so dependent on child labor. If so, the State of 
Connecticut has decided that it will rather do without those 
industries than employ its children in them, but, if we thus 
contract the field of our industry, although it may be wise, it 
cannot raise wages. 

It is satisfactory to learn from the reports of the agents that 
the children expelled from the factories did generally, as a 
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matter of fact, go to school. It seems that the law should be 
such that this result could in all cases be assured. If the law 
is made to proceed from the interest of the children as its sole 
motive, there is no more reason for prohibiting employment in 
the enumerated than in the unenumerated industries. If the 
law provided that every child between eight and thirteen years 
of age must be in school while school is open, and that he must 
not be employed at all in such a way as to interfere with this 
requirement, we should have gained a great step, and one 
which this Board has been trying for years to win. 

The Industrial School for Girls. 

The Board has been organized as a Board of School Visitors 
for the Industrial School, according to law. The School has 
been visited, and the Board has entered upon the discharge of 
its duties. A great many of the pupils in the school are over 
school ajBfe, being such as, for reasons easily understood in the 
nature of the case, missed schooling in their childhood. It is 
recommended that the provision now made for the pupils in 
evening schools, as regards the allowance of school money to 
those over school age, be extended to this School. It is believed 
that no pains should be spared to prepare these girls, by mak- 
ing up deficiences in their education and otherwise, to earn 
their living, and to take a respectable position in society. The 
Board will see to it that this shall be done, so far as the educa- 
tional department of the School can do it. 

HENEY B. HAEEISON. 
LOEEIN A. COOKK 
EDWAED D. EOBBINS. 
ANTHONY AMES. 
GEOEGE M. CAEEINGTOK 
WILLIAM -G. SUMNEE. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 



To the Board of Education of the State of Connecticut : 

Your Secretary respectfully submits his fourth annual 
Keport. 

In this Report the following subjects are referred to or 
discussed : 



1. Summary of Statistics. 

2. Receipts. 

3. Expenses. 
4r. Scholars. 

{a) Enumeration. 
(J) Attendance. 
((?) Report of Agent. 
5. Teachers. 

{a) Teachers' Meetings. 
(J) State Examinations. 
((?) Teachers' Wages. 
{d) Preparation for Teach- 
ing. 

The Appendix contains : 

1. Statistical Tables. 
{a) Receipts. 
ip) Expenses. 
{c) Scholars. 
(d) Teachers. 
{e) Schools. 

(f) School Houses. 

(g) Libraries. 



6. Schools. 

{a) "Normal School. 

{b) Report of Principal. 

7. Text Books. 

8. Legislation. 

9. Child Labor and Report 

of Agents. 



2. Enumeration of 1880, by 

Districts. 

3. Amounts paid for Libra- 

ries. 

4. Extracts from Reports of 

Visitors. 

5. Reports and Discussions by 

Teachers. 
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6. Account of New South 10. Eeport of Proceedings of 

School Building, Hart- Council of Education, 

ford. 11. Towns in which Physiol- 

7. Account of Seymour High ogy has been taught. 

School. 12. Catalogue of Normal 

8. Questions used at State and School. 

N ormal School Examina- 13. Teachers' Meetings held 
tions. since 1839. 

9. Supervision, by Committee 14. List of School Visitors. 

of Council of Education. 

As in previous years the work of compilation has been per- 
formed by Mr. A. J. Wright to whose intelligent and accurate 
work the value of these records is due. The system pursued 
with explanations will be found on p. 151. 

For many years the Annual Report of the State Board of 
Education has given much space to reports of School Visitors, 
who are the Supervisors of our educational effort. This year 
the reports of Visitors are supplemented by the views of teach- 
ers who are actively engaged for all the school days of the year 
in training children, and can speak of our schools from inti- 
mate knowledge. 

They were requested and urged to discuss any educational 
topics which had for them or their respective localities especial 
interest, or which their experience of schools suggested. The 
whole or a part is published in the Appendix, and will be 
found very instructive. 

Below will be found a general summary made from the 
Statistical Tables. 

Statistics of Public Schools for the Year ending 
August 31, 1886. 

Dividend per child from School fund, - - $0.75 

Income of School Fund distributed, - - 114,124.60 

Amount paid for schools from State Tax, - - 228,249.00 

Income of Town Deposit Fund, - - 39,350.07 

Income of Local Funds, - - . - 8,455.48 

Amount raised for schools by Town Tax, - 768,797.83 

Decrease for the year, . . . 5,890.26 
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Amount raised for schools by District Tax, - 448,005.33 

Decrease for the year, - - - 77,114.03 

Amount of voluntary contributions for schools, - 4,348.05 

Amount for schools from other sources, * - 61,688.91 

Total amount received for public schools from all 

sources, - - - 1,663,019.17 

Decrease for the year, - - - 72,365.04 

Amount expended for teacher's wages, - 1,188,056.04 

Increase for the year, ... 21,176.91 

Amount expended for fuel and incidentals, - 127,644.60 

Decrease for the year, - - . - 8,075.80 

Amount expended for repairs of school buildings, 77,338.42 

Decrease for the year, - - - 9,046.67 

Amount expended for libraries and apparatus, - 11,061.74 

Decrease for the year, - - . 473.31 

Amount expended for new school houses, - - 216,401.15 

Decrease for the year, ... 76,811.68 

Amount expended for other school purposes, - 171,164.26 

Increase for the year, - - - 12,675.21 

Total amount expended for public schools, - - 1,791,666.21 

Decrease for the year, - - - 60,555.24 

Number of towns in the State, - - - 167 

Number of school districts in the State, - - 1,447 

Number of public schools, - - - 1,631 

Decrease for the year, . . . . 2 

Number of departments in public schools, - - 2,860 

Increase for the year, . . . . 23 

Average length of public schools, - - - 179.74 days 

Increase for the year, - - - - .66 " 

Number of children between 4 and 16 years of a^e, 

in January, 1886, - - . . 152,166 

Increase for the year, . . . . 1,097 

Number of scholars rej/istered in winter, - 107,213 

Increase for the year, - - - - 116 

Number of scholars registered in summer, - 99,166 

Increase for the year, - . - - 472 

Number registered who were over 16 years of age, 3,527 

Decrease for the year, - - - - 116 

Number ot different scholars in public schools, - 125,5;i9 

Decrease for ihe year, - - - - 179 
2 
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NuihIht of enumerated children in other schools 

than public schools, - - - - 16,1 75 

Increase for the year, - - - - 695 
Number of children between 4 and 16 years of age 

in no school, .... 20,388 

Increase for the year . - - . 551 

Number in schools of all kinds, - - - 140,714 

Increase for the year, . . . . 515 

Average attendance at public schools in winter, - 82,949 

Increase for the year, - - - - 295 

Average attendance at public schools in summer, - 76,719 

Increase for the year, . . . . 1,269 

Per cent age of whole number registered in the year, 

as compared with the number enumerated in 

January, 1886, .... 82.50 

Decrease for the year, - - - - .71 

Percentage of children in schools of all kinds, - 92.47 

Decrease for the year, - - - - .33 

Percentage of those enumerated registered in winter, 70.45 

Decrease for the year, ... . 44 

Percentage of those enumerated registered in summer, 65.16 

Decrease for the year, - - - - .17 

Percentage of average attendance in winter, - 77.36 

Increase for the year, - - - - .19 

Percentage of average attendance in summer, - 77.36 

Increase for the year, - - - .92 

Average attendance in winter as compared * 

with number enumerated in January, 1886, - 54.51 

Decrease for the year, - - - - .20 
Average attendance in summer as compared 

with number enumerated in January, 1886, - 50.41 

Increase for the year, - - - - .47 

Number of teachers in winter — male, 561; female, 

2,477; total, . . . , 8,038 
Increase — male 15; increase — female, 35; 

total increase, - - - . . 50 
Number of teachers in summer — male, 346; female, 

2,670; total, .... 3010 

Increase — female, 45 ; total increase, - - 45 
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Number of teachers continued in the same school, - 2,482 

Increase for the year, - - - - 19 

Number of teachers who never taught before, - 419 

Increase for the year, - . . . 24 

Average wages per month of male teachers, - $69.89 

Increase for the year, - - - * - .73 

Average wages per month of female teachers, - 37.97 

Increase for the year, - - - - .33 

Number of teachers whose wages was |20 or less per 

month — male, 9 ; female, 144 ; total, - 163 
Number of teachers whose wages was from |20 to 125 per 

month — male, 86 ; female, 422 ; total, - - 508 
Number of teachers whose wages was from $25 to $30 per 

month — male, 120 ; female, 380 ; total, - 500 
Number of teachers whose wages was from $30 to $40 per 

month — male, 131 ; female, 776 ; total, - - 907 
Number of teachers whose wages was from $40 to $50-per 

month — male, 40 ; female, 594 ; total, - 634 

Number of teachers that had attended Normal School, 362 

Number of teachers meetings held during the year, - 16 

Number of schools of two departments, - - 147 

" " " " three • " - ' - 38 

" « « <''four « - - 45 

« u a « fiye « . . 23 

" " " " six or more departments - - 101 

Whole number of graded schools, - - 354 

Increase for the year, - - - - 15 

Number of new school houses built in the year, - 17 

Decrease for the year, - . - - - 2 

Number of school houses in the State, - - 1,659 

Number of school houses reported in poor condition, - 171 

Increase for the year, - - - - 4 
Number of districts in which the average attendance 

for the year ending August 31, 1886, was 8 or less, 198 

Number of evening schools, . - _ . 31 

Number of schools having libraries, - - 290 
Number of books in school libraries, - - - 43,873 
Number of districts drawing State money during the 

fiscal year, - - - - - 203 
Total amount of library money paid to districts 

during the fiscal year, ... - $3,525 
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NtumWr \>f public libraries reported, - - 74 

l&»)mMie^) vjdue of school property in the State, $6,674,471.38 

SoKoK^l ablrWt inaebtedness of the State, - 1,190,595.69 

l>i$l ^>f ^>erintendence of schools, - - 80,041.72 

N^MinWr of dislrtcis that raised a tax during the year, 129 

i\i$4 xV^lH^>r$ohool houses, - - - $203,643.52 

NmwWc \>f «iilinss in public schools, - - 128,350 



FiXAXCiAL Statement. 

1. v<4aC A\*47.~On the SOth of June, 1886, the Principal 
*\t i}>e S^^hvv^l Fxuui wagi invested as follows : 

IV^Is MHi MiW^;:)^:^ 11.674^4.26 

^^wUKi^l^ 144.677.36 

I^M*k?^>.^ 185,847.61 

\^«^5^ 17.405.04 

T^MAl . . $3,033,904.27 

tSe ,>sxMW tW t'ao \x^c^r \\-;as ♦114.154.5«X or $6,7Sa70 lees 

)^> JsA>u>Av\x \SS<\ llunv \wt\* I .^:*s I »^ persons between the 
^ts ,\t tv^^v A\u) M\t\vn, *t\d th<^r^ w*? distributed to the towns 

)i> i^o \\VA> ^M\\lu\^^- Au^ ^l^^ lNM\ ^x ard eigi.t-«eiiths per 
AMU .M ^*u^ t>M.^' >\\v\{>tx tvMT ^'lxv\>i JK;nv>^<>^ W3ii o^rived from 

V. ,^-v • .V : " Ouo hunv\v\\i a:vi ;wverv^i:5e dtstrictB 
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3. Town Tax. — The 167 towns of the State raised for the 

support of schools $758,797.83, a decrease of $5,890.26, as 

^ '-^^ - ^ ^ >f $51,456.10 as com- 

)f a mill to 5^^ mills, 

•ate are the following 
)ok, Bristol, Windsor 
irlington, Union. 

3 are the following in 
Lven, Coventry, New 
lompson, Hartford. 
1.33, that is 53^ per 

mt. of the whole sum 

1 State Tax $228,249. 

4 paid into the State 

nounts received from 
id State Tax for each 
ent. which each con- 
lools. 
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13.0 
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13.0 




45.0 


j^>i4<> 00 
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Number of public libraries reported, - - 74 

Estimated value of school property in the State, $5,674,471.38 

School district indebtedness of the State, - 1,190,596.69 

Cost of superintendence of schools, - - 30,041.72 

Number of districts that raised a tax during the year, 129 

Cost of new school houses, - - - $203,643.52 

Number of sittings in public schools, - - 128,350 



Financial Statement. 

1. School Fund.— On the 30th of June, 1886, the Principal 
of the School Fund was invested as follows : 

Bonds and Mortgages $1,674,274.36 

Real Estate 144,677.36 

BankStock 185,847.61 

Caah 17,405.04 

Total $2,022,204.27 

The income for the year was $114,124.50, or $6,730.70 less 
than last year. 

In January, 1886, there were 152,166 persons between the 
ages of four and sixteen, and there was distributed to the towns 
75 cents for each person enumerated. 

In the year ending Aug. Slst, 1886, six and eight-tenths per 
cent of the total receipts for school purposes was derived from 
the School Fund. 

2. District Tax, — One hundred and twenty-nine districts 
raised by taxation $448,005.33, which is $77,114.03 less than 
last year. 

The number of districts which levied taxes for school pur- 
poses is less by ten than last year. 

Of the sum thus raised by district tax $379,591.18 or 84y\ 
per cent, came from twenty-five districts. And of these dis- 
tricts seventeen were in cities and paid $327,702.96. 

There is raised by district tax 26^^ per cent, of the whole 
sum received for the support of schools. 

It appears that 1,318 districts enjoyed immunity from taxa- 
tion, and either spent no money for repairs, material, and sup- 
plies, or incurred debt for the same. 
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3. Town TcuB. — The 167 towns of the State raised for the 
support of schools $758,797.83, a decrease of $5,890.26, as 
compared with last year, and a decrease of $51,456.10 as com- 
pared with two years ago. 

The rate of taxation varies from -^^ of a mill to 5^^ mills, 
the average being 2yi^^ mills. 

The ten towns which paid the highest rate are the following 
in order : Plainville, Voluntown, Saybrook, Bristol, Windsor 
Locks, Hartland, Sterling, Torrington, Burlington, Union. 

The ten towns that paid the lowest rate are the following in 
order: Clinton, Old Saybrook, East Haven, Coventry, New 
Haven, Norwich, Pomfret, Columbia, Thompson, Hartford. 

Of the sum above mentioned, $409,231.33, that is 53^^ per 
cent, was raised in 20 cities and towns. 

There is raised by town tax 45 ^^ per cent, of the whole sum 
received for the support of schools. 

4. ^tate Tax, — There was received from State Tax $228,249. 
This is 52yV per cent, of the $487,471.64 paid into the State 
Treasury from the \\ mill tax. 

The following table gives the several amounts received from 
School Fund, District Tax, Town Tax, and State Tax for each 
of the past twenty years with the per cent, which each con- 
stituted of the whole sum received for schools. 



i866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
X878 
1879 
x88o 
x88z 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 



School 
Fund. 



$136,471 94 
132,972 40 
136,015 00 
124,082 00 
125,407 00 
128,468 00 
131,748 00 
132,848 00 
133,528 00 
148,220 60 
135^189 00 
137,261 00 
138,475 00 
124,585 20 
112,188 00 
xoo,6xi 70 
87,721 20 
1x2,096 50 
"2,050 75 
120,855 «o 
xi4,i24 50 



Per 
cent. 



193 
13.5 
13.0 
9.7 
8.4 
8.4 
9.1 
8.5 
8.2 
8.6 
8.6 
91 
9.1 
8.9 
7-5 
6.7 
5-0 
7-1 
6.4 
6.9 
6.8 



District 


Per 


Tax. 


cent. 


$3x7,937 37 


45-0 


466,931 90 


47.4 


467,804 77 


44.8 


491,420 61 


38.7 


498,846 09 


33.6 


410,708 II 


27.2 


485,523 56 


33-5 


499,555 t9 


32.3 


502,500 80 


3I-I 


463,775 19 


22.7 


399,834 65 


25.6 


349,949 89 


23.2 


362,128 54 


23-9 


341,018 81 


24.4 


416,306 33 


28.0 


393,007 82 


26.5 


382,515 8a 


22.0 


452,616 96 


28.9 


484,343 55 


27.8 


525,119 36 


30.2 


448,005 33 


26.9 



Town 
Tax. 



$ 93,726 10 

149,680 90 

160,347 35 

415,318 26 

568,387 50 

641,837 76 

642,194 II 

598,873 44 

669,856 88 

668,167 13 

711,167 98 

697,103 26 

682,407 59 

635,328 58 

649,987 83 

670,146 35 

760,105 40 

840,365 39 

810,253 93 

764,688 09 

758,797 83 



Per 
cent. 



13.2 
15.3 
15-3 
32.7 
38.3 
42.6 
44-5 
38.8 

41.5 
41.9 

45-5 
46.2 
45-2 
45.6 
43.8 

t% 

44.0 
45.6 



State 
Tax. 



$ 65,874 00 
199,272 00 
200,292 00 
202,119 00 
202,783 50 
205,891 50 
207,712 50 
207,642 00 
210,352 50 
215,596 50 
219,303 00 
224,193 00 
225,901 50 
226,603 50 
228,249 00 



Per 
cent. 
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12.0 
12.3 
12.6 
12.9 
13.6 
13-7 
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X4.1 
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We have the following summary of receipts for the year 
ending August Slst, 1886 : 

From permanent funds— 

School Fund $114,124.50 

Town Deposit Fund 89,360.07 

Local Funds 8,455.48 

$161,980.05 

From taxation — 

Town Tax $768,797.88 

District Tax 448,005.88 

State Tax 228,249.00 

$1 ,485,052. 16 

Voluntary Contributions 4,848.05 

Other sources* 61,688.91 

Total , $1,663,019.17 

For three years the receipts have decreased. 
Expenses. — Expenses were reported as follows ; 

Teachers' Wages $1,188,056.04 

Fuel and incidentals 127,644.60 

NewSchool Houses 216,401.15 

Repairs 77,338.42 

Libraries and Apparatus 11,061.74 

Other purposes! 171,164.26 

Total $1,791,666.21 

This sum is larger than the sum raised by $128,647.04. 

$1,256,643.28 or 70|^ per cent, was expended in 25 cities and 
towns, and $700,219.39 or 39 per cent, in the towns of New 
Haven, Hartford, Bridgeport and Waterbury. 

The cost of educating each child in attendance was $19.73. 
For each child who appeared on the registers there was expended 
an average of $12.54 and for each child enumerated $10.35. 
Eighty per cent, of the sum expended was obtained from 
taxes. 

The ten towns which expend the largest sum for each child 
in attendance are the following in order. Bethany, North 
Branford, Clinton, Hartford, Windham, New Fairfield, Darien, 
Fairfield, Easton, Norwich. 

♦Under this head are iDchided tuition money. State library appropriations, 
money received from sale of school property, etc. 

f Under this head are included the following : Cost of Superintendence 
($30,041.72), Interest, Rent, Cost of sites for school buildings, etc. 
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The ten towns which expended the least for each child in 
attendance are the following in order. Waterford, Woodstock, 
Eastford, Willington, Barkhamsted, Kocky Hill, Lyme, Pres- 
ton, East Lyme, Chester. 

The following table will give the receipts and expenses for 
the twenty years last past, with the cost on each of the bases 
mentioned. 









Cost for 


Cost for 


Cost for 




Receipts. 1 


Expenses. 


each child 


each child 


each child in 








enumerated. 


registered. 


attendance. 


1866 


$704,986 70 1 
983,806 32 


$716,203 79 


$5.94 




$1379 
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962,728 21 


8.14 


-. -. 


17.98 


z868 


1,043,086 71 
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8.44 


$10.49 


18.08 
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1,269,152 83 


1,278,827 01 


10.23 


12.05 


20.97 


1870 


1,484,016 35 


1,621.387 76 
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13-41 


23.69 


1871 


1,503,617 62 1 


1,496,980 95 


11.70 


13-23 


23.98 
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1,442,669 01 


1,528,440 07 


10.95 


12.56 


22.95 


1873 


1,542,489 20 ; 


1,477,442 72 


11.60 


>3-44 


24.08 


1874 


1,612,947 64 1 


1,697.573 97 


12.08 


13-52 


23.98 


1875 


1,592,858 II 


1,552,583 85 


11.81 


14.17 


23.22 


1876 


1.560,565 06 


1,529,181 52 


"•54 


i3-»o 


22.13 


1877 


1,506,218 67 


1,510,222 56 


10.99 


12.63 


20.87 


1878 


1,509,158 85 


1,506,477 06 


10.90 


12.59 


20.52 


1879 


1 1390,972 54 


1,375,880 46 


10.05 


11.65 


19.14 


1880 


1,481,680 93 1 


1,408,374 74 


10.57 


12.37 


20.14 


1881 


1,482,024 39 


1,476,690 95 


10.31 


12.41 


20.43 


1882 


1,563.750 30 


1,553,065 16 


10.69 


12.90 


21.46 


1883 


1.733,392 88 


1,813,486 II 
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19.85 
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». 737,923 36 j 


1,777,277 04 


10.21 


12.47 


1986 


1885 


1.735,384 21 


1,852,221 45 


10.31 


12.40 


19.72 


1886 


1,663,019 17 1 


1,791,666 21 


10.35 


12.54 


19.73 



Indebtedness. — The total indebtedness for school purposes is 
reported to be $1,190,595.69. This ought to be increased by 
the sums reckoned in some towns as part of town debt but 
actually incurred for school buildings or expenses. It is prob- 
able that the above amount is too small by $500,000. 

It is unquestionably true that our methods of financial ad- 
ministration are complicated, defective, and wasteful. There 
is a town tax and a district tax, each requiring special officers 
and considerable expense for collection. There is a State tax 
assessed and collected in the town, turned over to the State and 
returned to the towns to be distributed with no guarantee that 
it will produce efficient schools. There is an effort to support 
a given number without regard to the necessary number of 
schools. There results a dissipation of money on a large num- 
ber of small and unprofitable schools, in spite of the fact that 
the money actually devoted to schools would in most towns 
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suppoii; an adequate number of schools of average size and of 
the best quality, and maintain central schools of higher grade. 

This blundering system is producing natural and disastrous 
results. As enumeration decreases and the grant from the 
State treasury becomes less, sums received by small towns and 
devoted to numerous schools become smaller, and united with 
the amounts received from taxes will not maintain even the 
poorest quality of teaching. Already towns have diminished 
taxes, pinched the schools and squeezed the annual appropria- 
tion for each district to $175 and less, which must cover all 
expenses, including teachers' wages, fuel and incidentals. On 
the other hand where taxation is not avoided, and effort is made 
to maintain good schools for the maximum period in each year, 
the burden is seriously felt. The schools are a shining mark 
for attack and are subject to the freaks of town-meeting 
economy. Retrenchment falls upon the worker, that is, the 
teacher, and most heavily and with lasting results upon the 
children who must go to school whether they are well taught 
or not. 

Taxpayers may well inquire into these cumbrous and ill- 
adapted methods of raising and distributing this large and 
really magnificent sum and carefully note the results. 

The cheerfulness with which the expense is borne proceeds 
from the fact that the schools are believed to be useful to 
children and the State. There ought to be some test, an ex- 
posure of deficiencies if they exist and an application of the 
remedy. If schools are to be costly, as they undoubtedly are, 
they ought to be efficient ; if they are inefficient they ought to 
be cheap. 

Average attendance and quality of schools as well as the 

number should be potent in determining the amount of money 

each should receive. Under any economical and business-like 

;em these would be the only considerations which would 

e weight. 

t is just that towns which are decreasing in population and 
axable property and are endeavoring to thoroughly educate 
ir children should receive a larger State grant than paid to 
m on the basis of enumeration : to this end it is suggested : 
. That small towns which support a central school of 
her grade should receive a sum toward the support of 
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such school on condition that another equal sum be raised 
for the same purpose by taxation. It is not proposed that 
small and weak high schools be maintained in every town, but 
that a school which will give thorough and continuous instruc- 
tion in common branches and the elements of science be 
encouraged. 

2. That towns which organize with a view to efficient pri- 
mary schools of proper size, should receive a larger sum than 
$1.50 per scholar from the State. 

The principle of encouragement to special effort, has been 
admitted and applied to evening schools, which receive extra 
sums based on the average attendance above fourteen. 

Enumeration. 

There were enumerated in January, 1886, 152,166 persons 
between the ages of four and sixteen or four to fifteen inclu- 
sive. The law relating to enumeration is as follows : 

The committee of each school district, or, if they fail or are unable to 
. do so, its clerk, shall, annually, in January, ascertain the name and age 
of every person over four and under sixteen years of age, who shall 
belong to such district on the first Monday of said month, and the 
place, and year and month, when such person last attended school, 
together with the names of the parents, guardians, or employers of 
such person ; and return the same to the School Visitors of the town to 
which such district belongs, on or before the twentieth day of January ; 
and, in making such enumeration, children temporarily residing in one 
district, but having parents or guardians residing in another, shall be 
enumerated only as belonging to the latter district. If such return is 
not made on or before said day, one of the School Visitors shall make 
such enumeration before the first day of February next following, and 
return it to said School Visitors ; and shall receive therefor five cents 
for each child so enumerated, to be paid from the amount appropriated 
by the town for the support of schools in said district ; and the com- 
mittee or clerk of such district, if they shall make such enumeration, 
shall receive therefor one dollar, and three cents in addition thereto for 
each child so enumerated in excess of fifty in number, the cost of such 
enumeration to be paid from the amount appropriated by the town f oi* 
the support of schools in said district. 

The School Visitors of the several towns, in their annual returns to 
the Comptroller of the number of persons over four and under sixteen 
years of age, shall state how many of those thus returned attended 
some school, public or private, within the previous calendar year, and 
how many did not attend any school within that year. They shall also 
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state how many of those who attended no school were under five years 
of age, how many were over five and under eight years of age, how 
many were over eight and under fourteen years of age, and how many 
were over fourteen and under sixteen years of age. 

The present method of taking the school census does not 
ensure accuracy, and the time prevents the use of the recorded 
names as a ready and efficient test of attendance. 

The inaccuracies which aflEect the grant from the State are 
not numerous and arise from two causes. 

1. The names are not taken on the same day for the whole 
State. There is a possibility and sometimes a certainty that 
removals from district to district and from town to town will 
occur in the twenty to thirty days which are allowed for 
gathering the names. 

2. There is carelessness resulting sometimes in swelling and 
sometimes in diminishing the total. Lists are made up from 
hearsay, on information and without special inquiry. 

This census is now used as a means of testing attendance, 
because names and ages and last attendance at school are here 
recorded. But these facts are gathered in the middle of the 
school yea,r. From January to September 1st, the beginning 
of the school year, changes of residence are numerous, and 
many new families with children appear in every large town 
and district and in largest numbers where children are em- 
ployed. At the opening of school, school officers and teachers 
have no means of ascertaining what children ought to attend 
and can be compelled to attend ; there is no record of the age 
or last attendance of the new arrivals, and not until the fol- 
lowing January or February can a correct and working list be 
obtained. 

To make this enumeration accurate as a basis of payment 
and useful as a test of attendance, it is suggested: — 

1. That the census be taken early in the school year. This 
course would have the additional advantage that towns would 
know approximately thus early in the year the sums which 
they will receive from the State in the following March. 

2. That the census be made on the same day, or within a 
limited short time, in all districts and in small towns by the 
same person. 
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3. That the enumeration be made by the State, which is 
primarily interested because it grants money upon the result. 

The law relating to the distribution of money from State 
treasury is as follows : 

The income of the School Fund, which, after deducting all expenses 
attending its management, shall remain in the treasury on the twenty- 
eighth day of February in each year, and also one dollar and fifty cents 
for every person between four and sixteen years of age, belonging to 
any school district, as ascertained from the last returns of the School 
Visitors, shall annually, as soon as may be after said day, be divided 
and distributed by the Comptroller among the several towns, in propor- 
tion to the number of persons in each between the ages of four and six- 
teen years, as ascertained from said returns ; and he shall transmit the 
amount distributed to each town to its treasurer, on the application of 
its School Visitors, or of its school committee, if such town constitute 
but one school district ; when any town shall constitute one school dis- 
trict, the Comptroller shall transmit to the treasurer of such town such 
proportion of the income of the school, and of any other money appror 
priated for the support of public schools, as the number of persons 
between the ages of four and sixteen residing in such town bears to the 
whole number of such persons residing in the State, as ascertained by 
the returns made as by law provided. 

Attendance. 

125,539 scholars are returned as registered in the public 
schools. 

The number registered is 82^^ per cent, of the enumeration. 
It must be remembered that the census was taken in January, 
1886, and the registration covers the year ending August 31, 
1886. The registration is not connected in time with the 
enumeration, nor does it necessarily include the same persons. 
And comparison of the two is so far defective. 

The attendance was 52 j\ per cent, of the enumeration and 
77^ per cent, of the enrollment. The bases of the last com- 
parison were taken from school records and are consistent and 
accurate. 

15,175 are reported to have attended private schools. In 
most returns estimates are given. Some are enrolled in both 
public and private schools. 

Of the number enumerated in January, 1886, 25,782 were 
reported as not having attended any school. 9,997 of this 
number were between four and five years of age, 8,846 between 
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live and eight, 1,916 between eight and fourteen, the period of 
compulsory attendance, and 5,023 between fourteen and sixteen 
years of age. This would show that 92^ per cent, of the 
absentees have been detained by youth or have passed the limit 
of the compulsory law, and that only 7^ per cent, are really 
unaccounted for. 

The number registered, 125,539, includes those who have 
been present for one or a few days only, and is chiefly valuable 
as a measure of the number that ought to attend. The result 
of non-attendance and irregularity is that only 79,834 or 52^ 
per cent, of enumerated children were in regular attendance. 

The following tables will give length of school year, enu- 
meration, registration and attendance for the twenty years 
last past : 
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The difficulty of obtaining accurate tables of registration 
and attendance is given below by Mr. F. F. Barrows, the 
honored Principal of the Brown School in Hartford. 

Mr. C. D. Hine, 

Secretary/ of the State Board of Education : 
There is no other item in school statistics so unreliable as " Per 
Cent, of Attendance." One school will report its attendance as 
ninety-two per cent., while another school, with the same actual 
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attendance, will report ninety-eight per cent, of attendance. 
Given ten schools, in ten different towns, with the same actual 
attendance, and it is not probable that' any two of these will agree 
in their items of per cent of attendance. 

To understand the cause of these discrepancies, and the cure 
for them, we must examine the factors by which the per cent, of 
attendance is obtained. 

This per cent, is found by dividing the average daily attend- 
ance by the average register. The average daily attendance is 
found by dividing the aggregate attendance by the number of 
sessions producing such aggregate. The average register ought 
to show the average number of pupils belonging to a school for a 
designated period of time. 

A school at the commencement of a term enrolled, we will sup- 
pose, ninety pupils. At the end of the first month, five of those 
pupils left the school, and five new pupils were enrolled. Now, 
while the whole number enrolled was ninety-five, only ninety 
pupils were members of the school at any one period of the term. 
This ninety is called the average register, or the average number 
enrolled. It will be seen that if no pupil of a school shall be 
absent during his membership, the average daily attendance and 
the average register will be the same, and, therefore, the per cent, 
of attendance will be one hundred. As a matter of fact, the with- 
drawals from a school, and the additions to its membership, are 
at irregular periods of time. Since the whole number present 
daily, and the whole number absent daily, make the whole number 
belonging to a school, the average register is correctly found by 
adding to the average daily attendance the average daily absence. 
Just here, in the item of average daily absence, is to be found the 
whole cause of the discrepancies in per cent, of attendance. The 
less the average absence, the less the average register ; and the 
less the average register, the greater the per cent, of attendance. 
Therefore, to show a high per cent, of attendance, it is the practice 
in most schools to mark only a limited number of consecutive 
absences. Many schools restrict the number of marks for con- 
secutive absences to five^ others, to ten, and others, to some other 
numbers usually less than ten. There is no uniformity in this 
restriction. If there were, the results, although useless as state- 
ments of facts, would be valuable" for comparison. What is 
needed to make per cent, of attendance valuable, not only for 
comparison, but useful as a statement of facts, is a legal enact- 
ment specifying a uniform method of marking all actual absences, 
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a method that shall do honor to the integrity of the state, and 
be worthy of imitation by other states. 

What shall be regarded as actual absence requires some consid- 
eration. With a few exceptions, all absences intervening between 
the first and the last sessions of a pupil's attendance for a term 
are actual absences, and should be marked as such. Should a 
pupil remove from the limits of a school, and return during the 
term, or should a pupil, who had left his school to attend another 
school, return before the close of the term, the intervening ab- 
sences, manifestly, should not be marked. In case of consecutive 
absences because of sickness, it may be a question whether the 
pupil shall be marked for more than a specified number of ab- 
sences, on the ground that his continued illness has virtually with- 
drawn him from the active membership of the school. 

There is a general awakening among educators throughout the 
country to the need of some uniform action regarding per cent, 
of attendance^ and it is to be hoped that our state will lead in the 
movement for securing uniformity in this matter. 

The great desirability of a uniform, intelligible and just sys- 
tem of obtaining statistics of attendance cannot be over-esti- 
mated. The present methods are not uniform, are not always 
clear and do not produce exact results. It may be said that the 
tables given above are so compiled that the total is not under- 
stated and cannot be largely overstated. The errors more- 
over, producing sometimes too high and sometimes too low an 
average, correct themselves in the long run and perhaps 
balance from year to year. In fine, we may accept our figures 
as valuable statements of our past and present condition, and as 
substantial basis for comparison and experiment. They can 
be and ought to be corrected so that they shall tell the exact 
truth, and attendance shall not be inflated for the purpose of 
making a satisfactory report. 

The matter of attendance involves the following points : 

1. What law exists to enforce attendance. 

2. For Bow long this law requires attendance. 

3. How many days the school is open, or the possible 
number of attendances. 

4. When a child can be allowed to work, — ^how the laws 
relating to employment modify the required attendance. 

5» Whether the right to labor is merely a question of age. 
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6. What penalties are prescribed and whether they are 
rigorously enforced. 

7. What are proper excuses for non-attendance. 

1. Law of Attendance, — Every parent or other person having con- 
trol of any child over eight and under sixteen years of age, whose 
physical or mental condition is not such as to render its instruction 
inexpedient or impracticable, shall cause such child to attend a public 
day school regularly and constantly while the public schools of the dis- 
trict in which the child resides are in session, or to receive elsewhere 
thorough instruction in the studies taught in the public schools during 
the hours and terms when the public schools are in session. 

2. Required Attendance. — The standard is "regular and 
constant attendance while the public schools of the district in 
which the child resides are in session." 

3. Possible Attendance. — The following section determines 
the length of time that the schools shall be open. 

Public schools shall be established and maintained for at least thirty 
weeks in each year, in every school district in which the number of 
persons between four and sixteen years of age at the last preceding 
enumeration was 24 or more, and for at least 24 weeks in the other dis- 
tricts. Public schools shall be maintained for at least 86 weeks in each 
year in every school district in which the number of persons between 
four and sixteen years of age at the last preceding enumeration was 
100 or more ; and no town shall receive any money from the State 
Treasury for any such district unless the school therein has been kept 
during the time required by this act; but no school need be maintained 
in any district in which the avarage attendance of persons at the school 
in said district during the preceding year, ending the 31st day of 
August, it wa& less than 8. 

The average length of school year for the State is 178 days. 
In many districts school is not open longer than 120-150 days 
in the year. 

4. Employment — The laws relating to attendance as modi- 
fied by the laws relating to labor now require : — 

{a) All children between fourteen and sixteen may be 
employed. If not employed they must attend school regularly 
and constantly while the schools are in session. 

(J) All children between thirteen and fourteen may be 
employed provided they have attended school sixty days of 
the twelve months next preceding any month in which they 
are employed, and six weeks of this attendance must have been 
consecutive. 

{c) No child under thirteen can be employed in any 
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mechanical, mercantile, or manufacturing establishment. The 
law relating to attendance operates upon this class, and it 
follows that children who cannot obtain employment in other 
than the enumerated industries must attend regularly and con- 
stantly. If children are employed between eight and thirteen 
in any other than the enumerated industries, a certificate of 
sixty days' attendance must be secured. 

In fine, children under thirteen not employed must attend 
school. In all except manufacturing, mechanical, and mercan- 
tile industries, children must attend sixty days, before employ- 
ment is legal. 

(d ) Summary of required attendance as modified hy legal 
employment. — (1) Regular and constant for the unemployed 
from eight to fifteen inclusive. 

(2) Sixty days or twelve weeks, of which six weeks must be 
consecutive, for all from eight to twelve inclusive, who are 
employed in industries other than mercantile, manufacturing, 
or mechanical. 

(3) Sixty days or twelve weeks, of which six weeks must be 
consecutive for those between thirteen and fourteen who are 
employed in any industry. 

5. How right to labor is determined. — From the above 
enactments, it will be seen that the right to labor depends 
upon age and not upon education. A child under thirteen 
cannot be employed in the enumerated industries, even if he 
has been well trained and has considerable acquirements. 
Over thirteen, he may be employed, even if he cannot read 
and write. 

6. Penalties. — {a) Parents and persons having the control 
of children, may be fined five dollars for failure to comply 
with the law. Each week's failure constitutes a distinct offence, 
but the aggregate fines shall not exceed $60 in one year. 

(J) Employers may be fined $60 for employing children who 
have not attended as the law requires. They are protected by 
teachers', school visitor's or committee's certificate of proper 
attendance. 

The penalties against parents are not rigorously enforced. 
Out of all that large number of parents and others having con- 
trol of children, who have failed in their legal duty, only seven 
have been prosecuted in the past year. 
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There is but one agent to enforce the penalties against both 
parents and employers, and his attention is given especially to 
violation of the law relating to employment. His work has 
been efficient, but one man cannot promptly investigate and 
correct every case of neglect, and prosecute every violation of 
the law in every town in the State. 

In very few towns are any steps taken by local authorities 
to enforce the law. Attendance is regulated by the conven- 
ience of parents and no adequate provision exists for bringing 
children to school in the face of evasion and opposition at 
home. There is no penalty for, and the law does not prevent, 
irregular attendance. 

7. The recognized excuses for non-attendance. — (a) Education 
elsewhere in the studies and for the time prescribed for the 
public schools. This would permit— 
. 1. Instruction at home. 

2. Instruction in private schools. 

Instruction at home is sometimes made the cover for no 
instruction and for the worst kind of neglect. 

Instruction in private schools practically is not regulated by 
law or subject to State control. Whether given in the English 
language, in the prescribed studies, or for the required time, 
are matters really unknown to the State. A semi-recognition 
of these schools has been made by admitting their certificates 
as evidence of attendance, but the registers from which this 
record is taken are not open to any officer of the State, and no 
ground for penalties can, unless by favor, be obtained. The 
attendance in these schools is largely estimated."^ 

(J) Such physical or mental condition as renders attendance 
inexpedient or impracticable. 

(<?) Destitution of clothing and inability of parents to pro- 
vide the same. 

It is supremely important when these schools have been pro- 
vided at the enormous expense stated below, that the children 
be found in their places and receive the instruction which the 

♦ The following, mostly estimates, are given by School Visitors : 
Number of male teachers in private schools, 107. 
Number of female teachers in private schools, 415. 
Number of male pupils in private high schools, 1,052. 
Number of female pupils in private high schools, 1,176. 
Number of male pupils in other private schools, 6,266. 
Number of female pupils in other private schools, 6,681. 
3 
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schools afford. Unless a satisfactory number is found in 
attendance, the schools certainly fail in all cases which might 
or ought to have been reached. 

Schools are sustained on the assumption that children will 
attend as the law directs, and if they do not attend, much 
unprofitable expenditure has been incurred. A wrong is in- 
flicted on every child who grows up without a good education. 

Beyond this, irregular attendance works immeasurable in- 
jury to the regular scholars, because the natural and pro- 
jected advance of the whole school is retarded if not entirely 
averted by the reappearance at irregular intervals of those who 
stay away much of the time, forgetting at home and in the 
street what they learn at school 

It will be seen that we have long standing and abundant legis- 
lation both upon the educational and industrial side of this 
matter. Duties of parents, and duties of officers are set out 
with great particularity. There are penalties provided. The 
question, vital to all the people and all the varied interests of 
this commonwealth is, do we succeed in securing the largest 
possible attendance, and if we fail in any regard, what is the 
cause, and what is the cure ? 

Have we school houses and sittings so that all who ought to 
attend can find places ? 

1. While the returns do not show that the number of sit- 
tings is equal to the number of persons enumerated, the 
number of sittings largely exceeds the registration at any one 
time. Deducting those who are detained by youth, by mental 
or physical inability and those who attend private schools there 
are places more than enough to receive all who can reasonably 
be expected to ask for admission. 

2. What number or what proportion of children of school 
age ought to be in school regularly and constantly. 

Of the 152,000 enumerated, about one half, or 76,000, are 
between eight and fourteen, and might be expected to be found 
upon the registers. Of the remaining one-half, those between 
six and eight are generally found in school, and would add 
about 25,000 to the registration. The remaining four years 
with those over sixteen ought to add 30,000 more, making a 
total of 130,000 who ought to be enrolled. 
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Making allowance for unavoidable absence, and for the 
excuses that may be legally pleaded, three-fourths of the 
children thus enrolled should be in regular attendance, and we 
might expect an average attendance of 90,000 to 100,000. 

We may arrive at the same conclusion by another process. 
It has been found, where attendance regulations are rigorously 
enforced, that one in six, or at the outside seven, of the popula- 
tion are regularly in school. This would give about 100.000 
as the proper average attendance for the State. 

The inferences from the figures found in the tables are, (1) 
that if schools be provided for 52^ per cent, of those enumer- 
ated, or 79,000 scholars, we shall be prepared to receive all 
between four and sixteen who will under our present system 
avail themselves of free schools ; (2) that 25,000 are absent a 
large part of the time pleading the recognized excuses, and (3) 
20,000 more who enter are present for a few days only, or 
so attend irregularly that they obtain no substantial education, 
and may be classed and treated as absentees ; (4) that 2,000 of 
proper age are absent all the time without excuse. 

We are warranted in affirming that we fall far short of the 
attendance which we have a right to expect. A large portion of 
the children of this State are not securing the education which 
the State and towns are proffering. 

This is reinforced and emphasized by the regular and earnest 
complaints which are found in Eeports of School Visitors. 
The following extracts are ample illustration of the extent and 
importance of the evil. 

These figures furnish a little food for reflection. Though they do not show 
that we are paying as much per capita as some of the neighborino: towns for the 
instruction of our children, yet they indicate that we are pajring for the education 
of a great many children who are not enjoying the privileges afforded them. If 
all the scholars enumerated should attend school, the expense would not be one 
cent more than that incurred for the instruction of those now attending. The 
annoyance lo teachers most to be complained of and a source of retardation to 
many classes in the different schools is the irregular attendance of many of the 
scholars. This is especially true in some of the outlying districts, and the figures 
quoted would indicate that some parents are quite willing to have several of these 
schools closed. Sickness cannot be urged as the excuse for this irregularity. 
The Committee have sought to remove this trouble in various ways; but evi- 
dently until the parents are brought to a realization of how they have erred, by 
closing those schools in which the attendance is far below what the average 
should be, this evil will not be cured. — Branpord, Acting Visitors. 

For parents to keep their children at home unnecessarily, or for any trivial ex- 
cuse on the part of their children, allow them to stay at home is certainly wrong, 
and the loss to them may be irreparable. Parents and guardians ought also to 
show that they are interested in the education of their children, by their frequent 
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visifcs to the school rooms, and cooperation with encouragement and kindly words 
to the teacher. They ought not to think that because they have prepared them 
for and sent them to school, their whole duty is done, and now the teacher alone 
is responsible for their education. — Chatham, H, D, Chapman^ Acting Visitor. 

Another evil for which parents are almost solely responsible is absenteeism. 
Some of our schools are greatly injured by this prevailing habit. Children are 
kept at home for various reasons, and often for no reason. Harm is done not only 
to the absentees, but to the children who are faithful in attendance. Classes are 
disorganized, a spirit of inattention pervades the whole school. Some of our 
schools are almost fatally affected by this evil. It demands the immediate, con- 
stant attention of parents and all well-wishers of our schools. — Enfield, Acting 
Visitors. 

The subject of irregular attendance is again mentioned, as it still prevails to 
such an extent as to g^reatly hinder thorough progress by teacher and scholar. 
This can only be remedied, and at length cured, by the hearty cooperation of the 
parents with the teacher. Every absence hinders the pupil's progress, and gen- 
erally that of his classes, and, as a consequ«^nce, that of the school. If parents 
will but look at this matter in the light suggested, and the teachers exert them- 
selves, as many of ours do, to make both the classes and work interesting and at- 
tractive to the scholars, we trust, and feel quite sure, that a further notice of this 
matter of attendance will be unnecessary. — Haddam, A. W. Tyler, Acting Visitor. 

The regular attendance of children can not be too strongly enforced, not to omit 
a single lesson, for it is like taking out the rounds of a ladder which yon expect 
your children to ascend, and after a few days' absence the class has so far pro- 
gressed that the absentee must drop out by himself or be put into a lower class 
which often causes dissatisfaction to both parents and scholar, and frequently the 
blame is thrown on the good teacher. — Hamden, Elias Dickerman, Acting Visitor. 

Full success in our schools, however, cannot be attained while certain obstacles 
exist. One of these has frequently been mentioned in former reports. As it ia 
yet one of the most formidable it is thought best to speak of it again. It is irregu- 
lar attendance. Doubtless cases exist in which irregular attendance is un- 
avoidable; but in many cases it is unquestionably unnecessary and in- 
excusable. The wish or whim of the child has more weight with the 
parent than the iipportance of knowledge and consequent welfare. If parents 
would reflect, they would readily see that the loss of a few lessons is the loss of 
so many links in a chain that it takes time and labor to gather and unite. They 
would see that it is forming habits that will remain through life, and be ever a 
detriment to the man. They would discover that the pupil must invariably 
be behind his class, and often unworthy to remain with it. They would observe, 
too, the perplexity, annoyance and extra work of the teacher in such cases. It is 
evident that they do not reflect. — Killingly, G. H. Wright, Acting Visitor. 

One of the most diflScult matters to deal with in past years has been irregularity 
in the attendance of pupils, due in many cases, apparently, to ihe indifference of 
parents as well as children. The adoption of a monthly report card, which makes 
the standing of the pupil dependent on punctuality and regularity of attendance 
as well as on scholarship, has done much to correct the evil, as it brings the mat- 
ter directly home to parents and appeals to the pride of the children; and the 
records for the year show a gratifying improvement in this respect. — Mebidbn, 
Rev. Dr. J. H. Chapin, Acting Visitor. 

The greatest hindrances to the still better success of the school are irregular 
attendance and lack of parental cooperation. Parents deem it their duty to send 
their children to school, but there they seem to think their duty ends. They leave 
the rest with the teachers. The only desire of some of the parents seems to be 
to rid themselves of the care of their children. " Once out of sight out of mind " 
seems applicable to them. They do not even take sufficient interest in the matter to 
inquire whether or not their cluldren actually attend school. That they are free 
from their care seems to satisfy them. Now this is by no means right Parents 
should not only send their children to school, but they should see to it that they 
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actually attend. By diligent inquiry they should acquaint themselves with the 
child's studies and his standing in class. Parents should also visit the school ; 
and in that way gain a more intimate knowledge of the work of the school and 
the success of the teacher. They should not, however, defer such visit till the 
" last day." On such occasions they see the pupils in a role not properly belong- 
ing to the school room. It is in the class that the p iront can judge correctly of 
the progress of the child. Then, too, frequent visits of the parent urge the child 
to better work — for he sees he is not alone in the work. The teacher will also 
derive benefit from such visits. A word of encouragement, sympathy or even 
your mere presence will prove magnetic in eflEeci. 

The habit of some parents in allowing their children to remain home upon any 
trivial excuse is execrable. Frequently children are met with who, when asked 
why they are not at school, reply, " Oh. mother said I might remain at home." 
The child yho is absent does an injustice, not to himself alone, but to his entire 
class as well. Such absences interfere not a little with the success of the schooL 
The classes are broken up through the necessity of the teachers explaining to 
some one something missed when absent. This time is virtually stolen from the 
others. But this theft is pardonable — for it is necessary, otherwise the interest 
of the pupil would be so much destroyed that school life would become a burden 
rather than what it should be, a pleasure. — Plainville, J, E. Prior, Acting 
Visitor. 

Attendance is by no means what it should be, or what those who so freely and 
generously pay the school taxes have a right to demand. Comparing the average 
attendance with either the enumeration or registration, we must come to the con- 
clusion that there is a painful lack of interest in the matter on the part of parents 
or that the cupidity of the parents overbalances such interest. The golden period 
of profiting by schoolroom privileges is necessarily limited, and we well know that 
when material comforts fail — as fail they may, and eventually will — the ignorant 
person has no mental resource to fall back upon as a solace in life's declining 
years ; and utterly sad and dark will those years be, especially when the mind 
turned in upon itself reflects on " what might have been." A poor compensation 
this for the '• jolly good time " hoped for by the thoughtless truant. — Plymouth, 
L. D. Baldwin^ Secretary. 

Irregular attendance is another great evil, and parents are the ones to see it 
remedied. Parents must take an interest in the schools where they send their chil- 
dren, and when they do, a visible improvement in every particular will soon be 
seen. — Simsburt, D. B. McLean. H. W. Ensign, Rev. Jesse Heulet, Acting Visitors. 

Irregular attendance continues to interfere with school progress. Little has 
been done thus far towards correction. Here the fault lies mainly with the par- 
ents, who do not seem to understand that the loss of one day in each week to 
any scholar puts him backwards in his studies, lowers his position in hie class, 
destroys his interest in the school, and mars, if not ruins, his education. — Ster- 
ling, Albert FHnk, Acting Visitor. 

The existipg law has received very generally the approval of 
employers, and is by them very generally obeyed. To this 
extent it can be said that compulsory school legislation with 
regard to employment, has been successful. That there is 
need of vigilance, the J61 cases of illegal employment found by 
the agent in the last year are conclusive evidence.* 

We may summarize by saying that there are many children 
of American blood and birth who have never seen the inside of 
a school house. In every town of this State there are childrenf 
* See page 44. f See p. 38, Report of 1886. 
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growing up in ignorance and vice who have failed to receive the 
minimum schooling which the law requires. There are very 
many more, as the statement with regard to attendance shows, 
who attend irregularly and with little advantage to themselves, 
and with positive mjury to the school There is, even where 
schools are attractive, continuous and efficient, the most astonish- 
ing indifference, developing into evasion where gain can be made 
from the labor of children. These sixteen years of trial and work 
under a so-called compulsory law have not educated the people 
who need education to the necessity of every-day training in 
school. The principle has been lauded, but practice has been 
wanting. 

In the very quarter in which through vigorous persuasion and 
action of the efficient State Agent, a measure of success has been 
secured, a serious drawback has developed. 

Most of those who desire to work, attend school three months 
in order to he able to secure employment^ and for no other 
reason. The limit of three months has tended to diminish 
the average attendance by setting the limit about one third the 
average school year. Children attend for three months and 
then are free to cast off the education and influences of school 
because the law has been satisfied. The high sanction of this 
commonwealth which has been famed far and wide for its edu- 
cational zeal and progress is given to three months' schooling 
for those who have most need — the children of the poor, the 
unfortunate, the lazy, the vicious and the hard-hearted. 

Such a grave weakness in our educational machinery may 
well fill every mind with alarm, for it points to the unhappy 
conclusion that the children are losing their rights, and the tax- 
payers wasting their money. 

What are the causes of this failure ? 

1. A defense or excuse implied in some of the extracts above 
given and constantly reiterated has been rested upon the indif- 
ference and neglect of parents. This indifference is not the 
cause but must itself be referred to division, and interest in 
fractional and dislocated sections instead of in schools or chil- 
dren. This results in short, small and cheap schools, ill equip- 
ped buildings and poorly paid teachers. Absence for a day or a 
week is not important because nothing of value is lost. 
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The terms are so short, the course so ill-arranged and the 
breaks so long that the school-going habit is never formed. 
There is nnder changing teachers and management no outcome 
commensurate with the steady effort at home which the regular 
attendance of children requires. 

2. Enforcement of existing enactments is not rigorous and 
steady. 

(a) Towns are not compelled to push unwilling parents to 
performance of their duty, and the officers to whom the work 
is by law entrusted do little or nothing. Special officers have 
been appointed in a few towns. 

(J) -There is one state agent only. His special business is to 
see that children who desire to work attend for sixty days ; he 
cannot investigate one-tenth of the cases which ought to be 
investigated. 

In considering remedies we must recognize : — 

1. That parents should be responsible for the attendance of 
their children. 

2. That no undue inducement or favor should be held out 
to any class to diminish the educational advantages of the chil- 
dren. 

3. That truancy, that is, absence which parents cannot pre- 
vent, should be dealt with by the town or state. 

4. That local means will always be inefficient. 
The remedies would seem to be : 

1. That all schools be maintained at least eight months or 
160 days in the year. 

2. That all children under thirteen attend all the time when 
schools are in session, and that parents be responsible for regu- 
lar attendance. 

3. That agents who shall visit every town and district and 
school, be appointed by the State to enforce this legislation. 

4. That between thirteen and sixteen an educational test be 
applied, and all who cannot read be required to attend. 

5. The State has already wisely recognized that there is 
another basis of payment than mere enumeration. In the case 
of evening schools the average attendance is made the ground 
of payment from the treasury. Such a principle applied in 
part to the whole state would be an encouragement and an in- 
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centive, and a new force added to the influences wliich impel 
to regular attendance. 

Below will be found the Eeport of the Agent, Mr. Giles 
Potter. 

Report of the Agent of the Board. 

To Hon. Charles D. Hine, 

Secretary of State Board of Education : — 

The following is a report of my service as Agent of the Board 
for the twelve months ending August 31st, 1886 : 

During that period in performing my duties, the following 
towns were visited : — 

Barkhamsted, Beacon Falls, Berlin, Bloomfield, Bozrah, Bran- 
ford, Bridgeport, Brooklyn, Chatham, Chester, Clinton, Col- 
chester, Colehrook, Columbia, Cornwall, Coventry, Cromwell, 
Derby, Durham, East Lyme, East Windsor, Ellington, Enfield, 
Essex, Farmington, Griswold, Groton, Haddam, Hartford, Hart- 
land, Hebron, Huntington, Killingly, Lebanon, Ledyard, Lisbon, 
Manchester, Mansfield, Meriden, Middletown, Milford, Montville, 
New Britain, New Hartford, New Haven, New London, North 
Canaan, Norwalk, Norwich, Old Lyme, Old Saybrook, Orange, 
Oxford, Plainfield, Plymouth, Pomfret, Portland, Preston, Put- ' 
nam. Rocky Hill, Saybrook, Seymour, Simsbury, Sprague, Staf- 
ford, Stonington, Stratford, Thomaston, Thompson, Tolland, 
Union, Yernon, Voluntown, Wallingford, Waterbury, Waterford, 
Westbrook, Willington, Winchester, Windham Wiildsor, Windsor 
Locks, Woodbury. 

Towns visited 83 

Cases of apparent unlawful absence from school investigated, 781 

Visits to schools (departments 222) 176 

Visits to factories and other establishments where children 

are employed 193 

Certificates of school attendance inspected in places of em- 
ployment 1293 

Visits to homes of children who appeared to be unlawfully 

absent from school 496 

Children found to be unlawfully absent from school 427 

Children found to be employed in violation of law .._ 161 

Prosecutions of parents, and others having control of children, 

for failing to cause them to attend school 7 

Prosecution for illegal employment of children 4 

Boys refusing to attend school sent to the Reform School... 6 

G-irls refusing to attend school sent to the Industrial School. 3 

Neglected children sent to County Homes 3 
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Some of the towns were carefully canvassed by means of the 
school records with the assistance of teachers and school officers, 
and the homes and places of employment of all the children who 
were unlawfully absent from school were visited. Such canvass 
was made of the following towns : Sprague (including the 
villages of Baltic and Versailles), Huntington, (including the 
village of Shelton), Oxford, Cornwall, Vernon, (including the 
village of Rockville), Portland, North Canaan and Mansfield. 

It will be observed that some of these towns are those where 
there is considerable manufacturing, which affords employment 
for children, while in others there is no manufacturing business 
whatever of that kind. Yet, in all these towns there were found 
healthy children, over eight and under fourteen years of age, 
not attending school, and who had not attended sixty days dur- 
ing the preceding twelve months, and many others whose attend- 
ance did not answer the law which requires parents and other 
persons having the control of children between the age of eight 
and sixteen years to cause them to attend school when not em- 
ployed to labor. 

In other towns named above, a village or one or more school 
districts, was thoroughly canvassed, while in others attention was 
directed to particular schools or families and places where chil- 
dren were employed. So that this account of the work done by 
your agent can not be regarded as a statement of the full number 
of cases of neglect on the part of parents or of violations of law by 
employers throughout the State. I shall, however, before closing 
this report, endeavor to give some indication of the number of 
children who fail through neglect of those who have control 
of them, and otherwise to receive benefit from our schools. 

In the above summary the number (427) of children found to 
be unlawfully absent from school is intended to include cases 
only where the children were over eight and under fourteen years 
of age, and had not attended school sixty days of the preceding 
twelve months. It is very difficult to decide what number of 
children over eight and under sixteen years of age whose attend- 
ance is irregular, fail to answer the letter of the law, so many 
circumstances are to be taken into account which may excuse 
absence. However, the law which applies to such children has 
been found effective in some cases, when it was supposed that 
because the child had attended school sixty days, or had become 
fourteen years of age, he could spend his time in loitering about 
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the streets and public places. Two of the prosecutions of parents 
herein reported were under this law. 

One of the prosecutions for illegal employment of children was 
for employing them on a farm. Some persons suppose that the law 
does not relate to such employment. But, while the law enacted 
last winter refers to two classes of establishments only where 
children have been employed, the law enacted in 1842 amended 
and reenacted several times since, and last in 1882, forbids any 
employment of children under fourteen years of age who have 
not attended school sixty days of the preceding twelve months. 
The employer in this case was not ignorant of the law, for his 
attention had been called to it, and he had unusual opportunities 
for acquiring intelligence. He was convicted on two counts, and 
appealed to the Superior Court to be holden on the fourth Tues- 
day of this month.* 

The other prosecutions of employers were not for defiant 
violations of law, but on account of their continued carelessness 
in this matter. 

Families have been found having from two to four children 
between the ages of eight and fourteen years, to say nothing of 
those older and younger, who were born in this State or an ad- 
joining State, but had never attended school or religious service 
of any kind, and could not read or write. Nothing but the f eai 
of the penalty of the law, and in some cases the penalty itself, 
would affect such persons. In all the cases of prosecution for 
neglect to cause children to attend school, the children were idle 
or had no steady employment. 

In former reports I have referred to the criminal neglect of per- 
sons who take into their families poor or orphan children, as they 
usually say from benevolent motives, but do not allow them any 
opportunity to attend school. An unusual number of such cases 
have been found during the past twelve months. Two of the 
prosecutions for neglect to send children to school were cases of 
of this kind. 

In the month of July I visited a town where, in January, 1886, 
the number of children was less than 150, and from the report of 
the School Visitors of the town for the year ending the following 
August it appeared that not only all the children had attended 
school but that the attendance exceeded 115 per cent, of the 

* September 28th the defendant in this case withdrew his appeal, paying the 
fines and costs imposed by the lower court. 
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number enumerated. On calling at one of the schools, I found on . 
the register among the names of scholars during the winter term, 
one whose age was 22 years. I learned, on inquiry, that this 
young man when a lad about ten years old was taken from an 
asylum in an adjoining State, and that his guardian, or master, 
who had always resided in that district, had never sent him to 
school. No one had informed the boy of his right, or noticed the 
neglect sufficiently to report it to any proper authority, or, if so, 
no effective action had been taken. When this boy became of 
age he resolved to attend school and make up, in part, for the 
opportunities of which he had been defrauded. 

On the same register was the name of a boy 12 years of age 
who had attended school 46 days only during the winter, and that 
was all the schooling that boy was to receive during the school 
year. He was not living with his parents, if he had any, but with 
a man who resided in the district, and was working on his farm. 
This man was the district committee. 

The same register showed the names of three other children over 
eight and under sixteen years of age who had been present less 
than sixty days. One of them, a boy 1 2 years old, had been 
present but thirteen days only. The parents of these children 
could give no satisfactory reason for such neglect. 

Other cases might be mentioned where persons having charge 
of children not their own, have been q^ite indignant when told 
that the children should have a share in the advantages of the 
schools, declaring that they were keeping them " out of charity " 
only, when the only charity consisted in saving the town $1.50 
per week for the care of a child in a temporary home where he 
would have received proper care and have been sent to school till 
a home could have been found for him in a good family. 

The object in view in mentioning the above cases of neglect is 
not only to show how poor and friendless children are wronged in 
being deprived of opportunity to attend school, but that in places 
where the circumstances and official reports indicate that it is 
hardly possible that any children fail to attend school, there may 
be found cases of gross neglect. 

In the case of the boy from the asylum, now a young man, no 
prosecution now on account of the lapse of time will hold against 
the delinquent guardian. In the second case the district commit- 
tee will have opportunity to do justly by the boy in sending him 
to school this year sufficiently to make up for last year's failure. 
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' There are other cases where the children fail to receive instruc- 
tion when the blame may rest elsewhere than on the parents or 
guardians. 

In a joint school district lying about equally in two towns, 
there were enumerated in January, 1885, twenty-one children 
over four and under sixteen years of age. But during the year 
ending August 31st, 1885, only seven of these children had at- 
tended school more than fifty-nine days ; four of the seven 
attended in another district. Three were present but two days, 
and four others did not attend at all. In January, 1886, the 
number of children enumerated was thirty-one. But during the 
year ending August 31st none of them had attended school sixty 
days, and two only more than forty-three days, excepting four or 
five who attended in another district to which the part of the dis- 
trict in which they reside was annexed last winter by act of the 
Legislature. During: the years 1884-5 the school was kept 
eighty-five days only, and during the years 1885-6 the school 
was kept sixty days only. The failure to keep the school open 
each year the time required by law was not owing to the want 
of proper appropriation by the town having jurisdiction of the 
district, or any unwillingness on the part of the other town to 
pay its share of the expense, but to the failure of the children to 
attend when there was a school. 

This failure is attributed to the location of the school house, 
the families now having a majority of the children being so 
situated that in order to reach the school the children must 
travel '* cross-lots " about a mile and a half, a rough and bleak 
way. It is said that the district will not vote to change the 
location of the school house, as there are many residents who 
have no children, and who think that the school house should 
remain where it has accommodated former generations. These 
families who have the children prefer to have the part of the 
district in which they reside set off to another district in the 
same town where the distance to the school house is no greater 
than to the school house in the district to which they legally be- 
long, and is much easier to travel. Application has twice been 
made to the Legislature to alter the district, but owing to con- 
flicting interests and differences of opinion nothing has been ac- 
complished. And now the owner of the land across which the 
children have formerly passed to and from school, has forbidden 
their crossing, and none of the parents care to contend with him. 
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During the last nine weeks of school, from May to July, at my 
special request the objection to the children's crossing the fields 
was temporarily withdrawn, and they attended with a fair degree 
of regularity in expectation that thereafter some more convenient 
arrangement would be provided. 

The question as to the right of the children to cross the fields 
in order to reach the school house, is of less importance than that 
of the justice of requiring them to travel that way to reach a 
school when another is more convenient of access and in the town 
where they reside. 

It does not appear that the law of 1766, authorizing towns " to 
divide themselves into proper districts for keeping their schools," 
was designed to shift the responsibility from the towns, but was 
supposed to be a measure for their convenience ; but it has 
proved far otherwise, especially as the population changes and 
the old district lines remain except as confused by authority 
other than that of the towns which it was intended should have 
entire control of them. 

In this case the towns can by concurrent votes dissolve this dis- 
trict annexing the parts to other districts. Or they may do what 
would doubtless be better for each town as a whole as well as for 
this particular district, abolish or consolidate all the districts and 
parts of districts within their respective limits. 

It has always been my aim to cause all unnecessary obstacles in 
the way of the children attending school to be removed before 
making use of any compulsory measures ; children whose parents 
can not provide clothing for them, must be clothed ; the school 
house should be convenient and attractive ; and the teacher 
should at least not be repulsive. When all causes for reasonable 
objection are removed, neglectful parents themselves usually 
acknowledge the justice of the requirement that their children 
attend school, and if punished for failure to cause them to at- 
tend, can not complain. But to force parents or children to do 
what to them, if not to others, is unreasonable and unjust, while 
it may secure a formal compliance with law, must fail in a great 
measure to accomplish the good intended. 

In January, 1885, a family having five children of school age 
moved into a house situated three miles at least from any school 
in that town, but a fourth of a mile only from the school in a 
district in an adjoining town. The children were sent to this 
school, and some of them attended during the winter and spring 
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terms. At the end of the school year the committee of the 
school which the children had attended sent a bill for their 
tuition to the officers of the town in which the family resided. 
Payment was neglected, and at the opening of the school in 
September, 1885, the children were refused admittance till the 
bill should be paid and arrangements be made for their tuition 
thereafter. It was admitted on one hand that the bill presented 
might not be a legal claim, as no bargain had been made for the 
instruction of the children in that school ; while, on the other 
hand, it was claimed that the bill whether legal or not was ex- 
orbitant. I made efforts at different times to bring about a set- 
tlement, but it was delayed. Meantime the children were idle, 
being refused employment in a factory because they had not 
attended school as required by law. A settlement was at last 
made, but not till the school was closed for the year, 60 that 
those children have been deprived of a year's schooling at a period 
in their lives when most needed. 

Families have been found in other towns where, owing to the 
distance or character of the way it is very inconvenient and un- 
safe, if not impossible, for the children to attend school in the 
district or town where they reside. In some such instances the 
children might conveniently attend school in another town or 
district, and they are often allowed to do so without regard to a 
question of right or cost. In some other instances which I have 
in mind arrangements might be made for the children to attend 
in adjoining towns, but for objection to the expense and on the 
ground that there are schools enough for all the children in the 
towns where they reside. 

It may be that some of these difficulties can be overcome by 
legislation. Let section twenty-four of chapter thirteen be so 
amended as to require that no school in any district shall be dis- 
continued till arrangements have been made for the children 
residing therein to attend school elsewhere ; and chapter seven, 
that in the abolition of school districts by vote of the town, such 
action shall not affect districts lying in part in other towns till 
suitable arrangements have been made for the children residing 
in such districts to continue to attend the school in the adjoining 
town, if the school house is located therein, or until provision be 
otherwise made for them. And let it be further provided that 
when it shall appear that the schools in any town or district are 
so located that any children are unable to attend them, the State 
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Board of Education shall have authority to provide schools for 
them or to send them to schools which they can conveniently at- 
tend, if there are any, and to pay the expense of such schools or 
instruction from the State appropriation next apportioned to that 
town. 

It is hardly probable that with such a provision the school offi- 
cers and selectmen of any town would by their neglect give 
occasion for any action thus authorized. 

It may be that when the towns and the State have made all 
reasonable provisions, there will remain some families so located 
that their children can have no school advantages and no instruc- 
tion except what they receive at home, which may be none at all. 
Justice to these children demands that they have some chance 
with others to acquire an education. And the State can not afford, 
either for its honor or safety, to allow any to grow up in illiteracy. 
Do our compulsory laws reach such cases, and require that such 
families move their habitations so as to afford their children a 
chance to attend school ? None but such as are most in need of 
the advantages provided in our schools are feund thus secluded 
and neglected. Compulsory measures concerning a few such 
cases have been delayed with the hope that parental regard after 
due admonition would render such measures, which in such cir- 
cumstances might seem more than usually severe, unnecessary. 

For the purpose of showing the number of children under 
fourteen years of age who had attended school at least sixty days, 
and were employed to labor, I requested teachers and school offi- 
cers to report the number of certificates which they had written 
for such children during the twelve months ending July 1st, 1886. 
The following table shows the names of the towns and school 
districts where such certificates were written, the number of cer- 
tificates, the ages of the children who received them, and the 
kind of employment in which they were to labor when known to 
the person who wrote the certificate. 

Children have been employed in some places where it was re- 
ported that no certificates had been written, and in others from 
which no report was received. From such places I have en- 
deavored to obtain information by personal visits. 
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School Certificates written during the twelve Months ending 
July 1, 1886, for Children who were employed to Labor. 
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In addition to the above, there have been found in the hands 
of employers certificates for children who had attended school in 
other States. That number, however, is not large and is prob- 
ably offset by those which the children take from our schools on 
removing from this State. 

As the law does not require the employer to have a certificate 
of school attendance for a child who is fourteen years of age, 
there may have been doubt concerning some, if not all of the 
children, whose certificates show that age. I have, therefore, 
thought best to add the number of certificates (154) reported 
for such children, to the number reported for children thirteen 
years of age, making this nfumber 674, which is in accordance 
with the increasing numbers of certificates from the lowest age 
shown in statement. 

The number of certificates on which the age is stated is 1,780. 
Though this is not the number of children under fourteen years 
of age employed during the year to labor, it is sufliciently large 
to enable us to derive the relative numbers or percentages of 
children of the several ages, which are found to be as follows : — 

Of the number of children under fourteen years of age em- 
ployed, 2.2 per cent, were eight years of age; 3.7 per cent, were 
nine years of age ; 11.4 were ten years of age ; 16.3 per cent, 
were eleven years of age ; 28.8 were twelve years of age; 37.6 
were thirteen years of age. 

While those who employ large numbers of children generally 
have the required certificates, a great many children have been 
employed without them. Some children had not resided in the 
United States nine months. Some had been employed on their 
statement that they had attended school, or the employer had 
relied on his personal knowledge that they had so attended, in 
some instances having examined the school registers. In other 
cases, children who had not attended school have been employed 
in violation of law. 

I have made special efforts to ascertain the numbers so em- 
ployed when certificates did not seem to indicate the facts ; and 
for this purpose, during the months of July and August I visited 
many of the places where children are employed. I have tabu- 
lated the results and compared them with the above statement of 
certificates written, and conclude that during the twelve months 
ending July 1st, there were employed chiefly in the manufactur- 
ing and mercantile establishments of the State, at least 2,600 
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children under fourteen years of age. Many of them were em- 
ployed nine months, or nearly that time, while others were 
employed but a few weeks, in some instances only during the 
vacations of the schools. A few, doubtless, were employed con- 
stantly in violation of law. 

If we divide this number — 2,600 — ^according to the per cents, 
derived from the statement of certificates, we have the numbers 
of children of each age employed as follows : 

Children 8 years of age, 2.2 per cent 57 

" 9 " B.I " .--•- 96 

" 10 " 11.4 " 296 

" 11 '* 16.3 " 423 

" 12 '* -28.8 " 748 

'* 13 " 37.6 *' 979 

The number of children in each employment can not be very 
accurately determined from the above data. If teachers have 
known what business the children were to be engaged in, they 
have not usually made a record of it. In answering the question 
concerning employment, they have doubtless been chiefly guided 
by their knowledge of the business in their locality. In the* 
textile factory villages often there is but one class of goods man- 
ufactured, so that the numbers of children who receive certifi- 
cates and work in these factories, are doubtless very correctly 
stated. The number 620, whose employment is not stated, must 
be divided among the other employments, some also being em- 
ployed as message boys. I should say that the number, 2,600, 
above stated, is divided about as follows : 1,200 in cotton fac- 
tories, 400 in woolen factories, 100 in silk factories, 400 in the 
manufacture of metal goods, 260 in other factories, 250 in stores 
chiefly as " cash " children. 

No account is made in the above statement of the children 
under fourteen years of age who work on farms and in domestic 
employment. There are several hundred of these children, and 
the law applies to them as well as to other children of the same 
age ; but in the teachers' reports of certificates the employment 
of one child only is "on farm." 

It affords some degree of satisfaction to have assurance that 
2,016 of the children who worked in manufacturing and mercan- 
tile establishments, received at last three months' schooling dur- 
ing the year ; especially when we recall the fact that just previ- 
ous to the enactment of our compulsory education laws, but few 
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of this class of children were attending school at all. It was 
with difficulty that the parents were made to understand the 
obligation which the law enforced, and it embarrassed employers 
and especially overseers, who were under the necessity of chang- 
ing the young help more frequently than before. But parents 
of this class, as well as others, now understand the law, and most 
of them gladly acquiesce in its requirements ; while employers 
have generally systematized the matter of dismissals, so that at 
the time when required, the children attend school. 

While three months' attendance at school does not afford the 
children all the opportunity which they should have for instruc- 
tion, it does a great deal for them. It is not true, as some have 
asserted, that the children forget in nine months all that they 
have learned in three. Some teachers, consulting their own con- 
venience, rather than the interests of the children, may have put 
such children, on their return to school, back in their studies just 
where they commenced a year before and caused them to go over 
the same ground and no more, which course, I am sorry to say, is 
often pursued in some of our country schools where there are no 
factory children. But more intelligent teachers, who have had 
such pupils regularly, during terms of three months for many 
years, have told me that usually they recover their standing in a 
short time, about two weeks after their return to school, and that 
afterwards they advance with renewed energy. 

If a child, having attended school with an average degree of 
regularity, that is about seventy-five per cent, of the time when 
the schools swere in session, comniences work at twelve or ten 
years of age, and thereafter attends school three months, sixty 
full school days, each year, till he is fourteen, he has a better 
opportunity for education than many children who are supposed 
to be more highly favored. Forty years ago, as I well remem- 
ber, children, whose parents' intelligent regard for their educa- 
tion was never questioned, were not sent to school in the spring 
or summer after they were large enough to be useful about home 
and on the farm, but attended the four months' school in winter. 
I have reason to doubt that they were present more than sixty 
days. But these boys with such advantages only, acquired what 
we call a common school education, and became intelligent, suc- 
cessful, enterprising men ; and some of them are filling positions 
of trust and great responsibility. 

The health of these children is of course an important matter 
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to be regarded in their education. In my childhood I associated 
much with children who worked in the factories more hours each 
day than are now required, and during the last twelve ' years I 
have been much among them. But not until quite recently have 
I heard that the health of the rising generation is being ruined 
by such employment. 

A lady who has given much attention to the condition of 
factory women and girls in New England, remarks that " the 
pale faces, the languid steps, noticeable in factory girls are as 
much due to unhealthf ul conditions at home, as to overwork and 
confinement in the mills." 

However, no intelligent person can doubt that these children 
ought to have more out-of-door exercise, be made to attend school 
more, and be under proper care and control with proper occupa- 
tion when out of schooL If the law prohibiting their employ- 
ment in factories and stores till they are thirteen years of age 
will produce such results, it will be a blessing to the children and 
in due time to the community. 

This law will impose new responsibilities and labor on the 
Board of Education and its officers, while it removes an incentive 
to many parents affected by it, to cause their children to attend 
school. The law prohibiting " the employment of children in 
any manufacturing establishment or other business unless they 
had attended school twelve weeks .of the preceding twelve 
months," enacted in 1842 and revised and reenacted in 1869, 1872 
and 1882, seems to have been designed solely to secure the at- 
tendance of children at school some part of each year, and makes 
such attendance a condition of employment. This condition has 
frequently been the chief motive, and sometimes the only motive 
parents have had to send their children to schooL A teacher who 
reported 146 certificates written during the twelve months ending 
July 1st, for children who had attended school sixty days at least 
and were employed to labor, also reported the names of 90 chil- 
dren over eight and under fourteen years of age who did not 
labor but attended school less than sixty days. This motive de- 
rived from expectation of employment will now be wanting as 
regards children under thirteen years of age. Frequently em- 
ployers desiring to have the children return to work as soon as 
they had attended school sixty days have seen that they were at- 
tending and have cooperated with those whose duty it was to 
enforce their attendance. It can hardly be expected that this in- 
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fluence will be continued. We have, however, laws which im- 
pose penalties on parents who fail to cause their children to 
attend school, and there have been prosecutions under these laws 
with good effect. But there are cases where it is not practicable 
to enforce attendance in that manner. Such cases I have de- 
scribed in former reports. 

Heretofore children have been employed when the schools were 
not in session, even though they had not attended school sixty 
days of the preceding twelve months, such employment not being 
regarded as violation of a law designed only to secure attendance 
at school a part of each year. Frequently parents have taken 
their children into a factory with them, or allowed them to work 
for others when the schools were not in session, for the avowed 
purpose of keeping them out of danger and bad company. A few 
days ago I saw an intelligent boy eleven years of age working 
during the vacation at fifty cents per day with his father in a 
finishing room of a woolen factory. The father was a well ap- 
pearing man who said, " My family need the wages of the boy in 
addition to mine — $1.37^ per day — ^but that is not the principal 
reason for his being here. It is that he may not be in the pond 
nor with vicious boys." 

But I find that employers regard this new law as having been 
enacted for the express purpose of preventing the employment of 
children, and say that they can no more give employment to a 
child under thirteen years of age during vacation than while the 
schools are in session. • Thus for the children who are affected by 
it, the law will bring more hours of idleness than of attendance at 
school, even if they should attend regularly while the schools are 
in session, which for many reasons, some of which have been 
stated, is very doubtful. 

The law seems to make an unfair discrimination. Children 
under thirteen years of age may and do labor on farms doing 
light work and chores which is proper for them and healthful ; 
but they are often required to do work more exposing to danger 
and more exhaustive than any which they are required to do in 
factories and stores. Hundreds of poor children in the cities 
find employment out of the school hours in selling papers and 
blacking boots. But there is no such employment for children 
in the factory villages. A few may assist in the house work 
which usually, in such cases, is not of much importance, or *' tend 
baby " ; but under this law for a large majority of these children 
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there is absolutely no proper employment, but they must be ex- 
posed to all the dangers and corrupting influences of idleness ; 
the mother, as well as the father, often being employed in the 
factory, perhaps to make up for the loss of a child's wages whose 
employment would be unlawful. 

Children frequently tire of school and are benefited by a 
change of occupation. Fathers working in factories or shops 
have said to me, " I prefer to have my boy attend school, but he 
disliked it and was truant. I could not look after him, being em- 
ployed here all day, so I have taken him in here with me to work. 
I think the change will be beneficial, and I hope he will return to 
school with desire to learn." While a boy is thus helping his 
father and acquiring habits of industry, is not such treatment 
even for a boy under thirteen years of age better than a year or 
two in the Reform School for truancy ? 

The following table is from the Report of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for 1885, page 139, with remarks thereon found on 
page 47 of the same report. I present, in connection with it, a 
table showing the number of commitments to the State Reform 
School and the Connecticut Industrial School for Girls from each 
county during a period of ten years, with the percentages of the 
commitments as compared with the numbers of children between 
the ages of four and sixteen years in each county : 

Men, Women and Children Employed in Manufactures in 
Connecticut, 1880, by Counties. 





Aybbagk Number of Hai^ds. 
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8.6 
4.2 


New London 


11.0 


Tolland 


12.8 


Windham 

Five "Western Counties 

Three Eastern Counties 


16.9 

5.6 

13.4 



(U. S. Census, p. 960.) 

" Comparing the different sections of the State of Connecticut 
with one another, we find the lowest proportion of child labor in 
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Fairfield County, where only 3.5 per cent, of the laborers are chil- 
dren. New Haven County has 4.2 per cent.; Hartford, 8.0 ; 
Middlesex, 8.6 ; Litchfield, 9.9. Of these five counties lying 
wholly or partly west of the Connecticut River, none shows as 
high a proportion of child labor as ten per cent., and the general 
average is only 5.6 per cent. On the other hand. New London 
County shows 11 per cent, child labor, Tolland County 12.8 per 
cent., and Windham County 16.9 per cent. The average of these 
three counties is 13.4 per cent. 

The reason for this difference between different localities lies 
mainly in the character of the industries. The children of the 
eastern counties are employed in large numbers in woolen and 
cotton mills. Wherever such mills exist there will be large num- 
bers of children employed." 

In the following table the numbers of commitments are taken 
from the annual reports of the State Reform and Industrial 
Schools from 1876 to 1885. Those in the last reports, 1886, are 
not included as those reports covered a period of seven months 
only. 

The numbers of children in each county are from the enumera- 
tion of January, 1880, being very nearly the average number for 
ten years. 

Commitments to the State Reform School and the Connecticut 
Industrial Schqol for Girls from each County for Ten years, 
FROM 1876 to 1886. 
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Five Western Counties . 


1,295 
178 


393 
61 
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239 


108,189 1.56 


Three Eastern Counties 


32,046 .74 



Thus it appears that while the three eastern counties show a 
percentage* of child labor more than double that shown in the five 
western counties, the percentage of commitments from the three 
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eastern counties is less than half that from the five western coun- 
ties; that in the three eastern counties the percentages of com- 
mitments are inversely as the percentages of children employed^ 
the smallest percentage of commitments being from Windham 
county, where the percentage of child labor is greatest; and that 
in the five western counties the percentages are in the same order 
with one exception, that of Fairfield county. 

Inasmuch as it was publicly stated last winter that the children 
in the eastern part of the State were growing up in ignorance and 
vice because, being employed to labor, they did not attend school, 
I deem it proper in this connection to call attention to the follow- 
ing table from your last report, that of 1886, page 127, placing 
the counties in the same order as above: 



COUNTIES. 


Per cent, of i 
children who 
attended Pub- 
lic School 
some part of 
the year. 


Per cent, ot 
attendance 
on -basis of 

registration. 


Fairfield 

Hartford 


80.2 
80.4 
90.6 
83.2 

84.1 


74.4 
79.1 


Litchfield 


73.8 


Middlesex 

New Haven . .. 


74.5 

78.0 






New London . . 


86.3 
95.6 
79.6 


76.1 


Tolland w •_. 


80.8 


Windham 


76.5 






Five Western Counties 

Three Eastern Counties.... 


82.9 
84.1 


76.8 
76.8 







Thus it appears that the three eastern counties show larger 
percentage of school attendance during the year as compared 
with the number enumerated than the other five counties, and 
equal percentage in daily attendance on the basis of registration. 

However, one manufacturing town in New London county and 
three such towns in Windham county, show in the tables very 
small percentages in all these particulars. But if we add the 
numbers of children in those towns who attend the parochial 
schools, they make the percentage of different children who 
attended some part of the year about the same as that shown 
for other towns in the State, viz : 83.2, 79.8, 88.8 and 83.6. The 
private schools seem to furnish no data on which to compute the 
percentage of average attendance either on the basis of enumera- 
tion or of registration. On the basis of enumeration the percent- 
age of daily attendance, including the parochial reports in these 
towns, would doubtless be below the average, as many children 
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attended school but sixty days during the year. It is also true 
that many children in other towns attended sixty days only and 
not even that number, when there appeared no good reason for 
their absence. 

Regular attendance at school is conducive to good morals, not 
merely because a good teacher will by precept and example incul- 
cate the principles of morality and moral conduct, but because 
the children are employed and, if interested in school, their minds 
in a measure at least, are occupied while out of school with what 
they have there learned, and so there is less room for vicious 
thoughts and evil practice. Precisely the same may be said of 
manual labor so far as it occupies the time and attention. A 
popular preacher has said, "Active employment is one of the 
greatest sureties for a pure and upright life. Sin is an old pirate 
that bears down on vessels whose sails are hanging idly in the 
wind." 

If these factory children had homes where they could find pater- 
nal care and innocent amusements when out of school, they would 
be less exposed to the dangers of idleness, but " often the room 
where all the cooking, eating and working — and we might add 
smoking — is done, is the only sitting room, thus giving little chance 
for comfort, to say nothing of recreation. Often both parents are 
working in the mill;" and this will oftener be the case if the 
children cannot by their labor assist in supporting the family. 
So the children Mdll find their recreation and ruin of health and 
character in the streets. This evil has been found so great in 
some cities that it has been proposed to open vacation schools, 
not requiring close study, but some kind of employment that will 
keep children from the highways of vice. 

There is another objection to the absolute prohibition of children 
from all manual labor till they are thirteen years of age. Persons 
of experience and observation in training children, have remarked 
that a child who has not been allowed to work till twelve or thir- 
teen years of age, has no taste for work, learns with difficulty and 
is apt to be idle and shiftless. Much has been said within a few 
years in favor of manual training in our schools, and in some 
schools it is successfully practiced, and its results are commended. 
These children, however, are not to become wood workers, and 
manual training will not soon, if ever, be introduced into the 
schools which they attend. Many of them, at least, will follow 
the occupation of their parents and be spinners and weavers. 
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Will it not be advantageous then, in more case than one, for them 
to spend a portion of their time in acquiring habits of dexterity 
and industry in the business in which they are the most liable to 
be engaged when all their school days are past ? 

The education of the children, their intellectual, moral and 
physical improvement is that which alone or chiefly concerns the 
Educational Department. But these are so involved in the condi- 
tion of the families, that the effects of any restriction on their'means 
of living can not be overlooked. The experience of any who have 
anything to do, not merely to say, concerning children to be 
discharged from work to attend school in obedience to law, or 
otherwise, is well expressed by the lady whose remark concerning 
the health of factory girls I have quoted above: " The question 
of the employment of young children in the factories is of so 
difficult solution that one meets with great discouragement at the 
outset in any undertaking to prevent it. * * * * They often be- 
long to large families in which there are several children younger 
than themselves; the mother has her hands full with the nursing 
and housework; the wages of the father will not support the fam- 
ily, even if he dispenses with the expense of tobacco and rum. 
Thus it often happens that the labor of such children is so im- 
portant an item in the maintainance of the household, that one is 
unable to see how it can be dispensed with. I have myself, with 
the best intention of preventing young children from being per- 
mitted to work, lacked the courage to interfere when it seemed 
quite certain that such interference must insure their actual suffer- 
ing and that of the other members of their families, or compel 
them to depend on charity." 

Under the law which requires the children to leave their work 
for a few months only in each year to attend school, sometimes a 
choice in time has been allowed; and if more than one child of a 
family is employed one has continued at work while another 
attended school. I have however, frequently had to say to a wid- 
owed mother or an invalid father, I shall not cause your child to 
leave his work till I see how your wants are to be supplied; and 
have then made application to individuals, societies or selectmen, 
and have not relinquished my efforts in such case till the diffi- 
culty was overcome and provision made for the child to receive 
the schooling required by the law. Last winter when thirteen 
children were required to leave their work in a factory to attend 
school three months, four of the families to which the children 
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belonged were at once assisted by the town. A few weeks since 
a boy eleven years of age at work in a cotton factory, said, " If I 
cannot work here, I shall find work on a farm, for I must help 
my mother." The plan of furnishing " partial supplies " is not 
popular in some towns and is not regarded favorably in any. 
Shall we send such a mother to the alms-house and the boy to 
the county home, or allow him to work on, helping his mother, 
developing his manly, independent spirit and attend school a few 
months only each year ? 

During past years as I have been from house to house calling 

on parents whose children were not attending school as the law 

requires, I have sometimes been moved to indignation on finding 

an able-bodied man lazy and idle, while his little children were 

toiling for his, as well as their own daily bread. Again, I have 

been moved to administer a severe rebuke on finding a man 

hoarding up money wrung for the labor of his children as well 

as saved from his own wages. But more frequently I have been 

moved to feelings of sympathy on finding a worthy, industrious, 

but unfortunate man with a large family, striving to do all in his 

power with the small income, from his own and his children's 

wages to make homie comfortable. My sympathies have been 

more deeply moved in the presence of a mother, who with the 

earnings of two little ones, was striving to feed and clothe a 

family of seven. Again, I could not but have feelings of admi- 

tion as well as sympathy with a family of six orphans, the 

dest but sixteen years of age, earning their living while the two 

)ungest attended school and maintaining a spirit of independ- 

ice and self respect. These are not fancy pictures, they are 

:etches from real life. 

From the foregoing statement, showing that about 1,600 chil- 
•en under thirteen years of age, were employed to labor some 
irt of the time at least, during the past twelve months, it may 
} inferred that from 1,000 to 1,200 families will be affected by 
le law which prohibits the employment of such children. Some 
■ the parents so affected will deserve no sympathy, but only the 
ern enforcement of whatever law there is to compel them to 
nd their children to school and otherwise properly care for 
lem. But I am sure that in a large majority of the cases the 
irents will deserve more sympathy than censure and more char- 
y than law. 
I make no argument against the law which may be very bene- 
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ficent in its final results. I have stated these facts in order that 
there may be full understanding of the difficulties which may be 
encountered in efforts to enforce it, or rather in efforts to secure 
the regular attendance of the children at school, without which 
from an educational stand point, the law will not be regarded as 
a success ; also for the purpose of showing that it is desirable at 
least that some provision be made for the care, recreation and 
manual training of these children when out of school ; and fur- 
ther that some regard should be shown in the way of charity, if 
not otherwise, for those families whose means of living and cloth- 
ing their children for school, may be considerably impaired, if 
not entirely cut off. 

For some of these purposes there may now be suflScient provis- 
ion. For others, further legislation may be required. 

If the agents whose appointment the law authorizes for the 
purpose of seeing that children are not employed to labor, have 
also authority to see that the children are sent to school regularly 
and constantly according to the provision of the law passed in 
1 88^, their attendance at school may be secured at least for a 
part of the time. But if each town, or at least the towns where 
there are such children, were required, not merely authorized, to 
appoint truant officers, and provision made for their payment, 
such officers could do much more in securing regular attendance 
of the children, than can be done by any other means which the 
laws provide. If such local officers could be made directly 
accountable to the Secretary of the State Board to be assisted as 
occasion migh^ repuire, by its agents, very effective work might 
be done in accomplishing the desired results. Faithful and judi- 
cious truant officers have for some years been doing excellent 
service in some of the cities and towns of the State. More would 
be appointed if the expense of their salaries were not in the way. 

I can not, however, avoid the conviction that in many cases 
better results can be secured by presenting to parents induce- 
ments in the profit which they may derive from the labor of 
their children, conditioned on their attendance at school a certain 
number of days, than by fear of fines and penalties. 

There will doubtless be occasion to notify employers that under 
the law which still remains in force, that no child who is thirteen 
years of age and under fourteen, can be employed, unless such 
child has attended school at least sixty days of the preceding 
twelve months. The number of days in each case may and 
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should be increased by law so as to include nearly the entire 
number of school days in the year. Without a certificate to that 
effect from the teacher, the employment should be unlawful. 

If some parents have felt that with the sanction of law they 
were morally free from all obligation to send their children to 
school after they become fourteen years of age, will there not be 
danger that under this law they will regard thirteen as the age 
when such obligation ends ? It is clear that if a child's age is 
thirteen years and three months when he commences work, the 
law will not require him to attend school if he continues at work, 
which he will probably have to do as he can not be relieved by a 
younger brother, as has heretofore been done. It may be con- 
venient for employers and agreeable to teachers, to have children 
complete their schooling before they commence work. But re- 
gard should be for the welfare of the children rather than for the 
preferences of teachers and employers. Three months' attend- 
ance at school at the ages of fourteen, fifteen or sixteen years, 
when the children's minds are more mature and they have a 
better understanding of the value of learning, may be of more 
advantage to them than attendance for six or nine months at an 
earlier age. 

It may not be expedient or practicable to do more in the way 
of further legislation to promote attendance. If not, good use 
can be made of the means we have, blending legal and moral 
influences in order that as large a number of the children may 
share as largely as possible in the provisions for their education. 

GILES POTTER. 
New Haven, September 30, 1886. 



The following supplementary Report of Mr. Giles Potter, 
Agent of the Board, has been made at the request of the Secre- 
retary and will be found to bear upon matters referred to in 
this and other reports. 

Mr. Charles D. Hine, 

Secretary of State Board of Education : 

Sir: — In writing my report which was submitted to you some 
weeks since, it was stated that while eighty-three towns had been 
visited during the year, some of them had been carefully canvassed 
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by means of the school records and visits to the schools and fami- 
lies. I commenced writing out in detail the work done in these 
towns with fall accounts of the conditions of families as regards 
school attendance. These details were finally omitted in my 
report owing to its length and my feeling that they might not be 
of general interest or might seem to give undue prominence to 
certain localities. However, it has since seemed desirable that 
some of the accounts should be given in order to show from relia- 
ble records and other information the real condition of families in 
the manufacturing villages, as regards school attendance. 

Perhaps two or three examples will suffice. 

I therefore submit to you the following supplement to my re- 
port. 

A short time before the opening of the schools in the fall of 
1885, I visited the village of Baltic in the town of Sprague. I ob- 
tained the enumeration papers returned by the district committee, 
showing the names of 688 chiMren over four and under sixteen 
years of age belonging to 234 families residing in that district in 
January of that year. I 'carefully compared this list of namt^s 
with the registers of the public schools for the school year just 
closed, and checked the names of all children over seven in Jan- 
uary, and under fourteen years of age, who had attended school 
at least sixty days as required by law. A. new list was then made 
of the names of all the children between those ages who had not 
attended the public schools. The list was handed to the teachers 
of the parochial school with the request that they would indicate 
the names of the children who had attended their school, stating 
the number of days each child had been present each term. This 
they did, apparently with much care. 

There then remained the names of 101 children who, as thus 
far appeared, had not attended school during the preceding twelve 
months as required by law. These children belong to seventy- 
five different families. These families, excepting those who had 
removed from the village, were visited. Some had gone to Cana- 
da, some to other States and some to other towns in this State. 
When parents claimed that their children had attended school 
elsewhere or that they had attended one of the schools in the vil- 
lage and that the names had not been correctly recorded, or that 
there was error in some other way, due care was taken to verify 
their statements and to correct my list of names. 
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The result of this canvass showed as follows : — 

Children not subject to law on account of disability, - - 5 

** " " " error in age recorded, 7 

" found to have attended school sixty days, - - 24 

" atiended school leas than sixty days^ ... 26 

'* " no school during preceding twelve months, - 17 

'* not found (families, 18), 23 

Total, 101 

It appeared that forty-two children between the ages of eight 
and fourteen years had failed to attend school sixty days during 
the preceding twelve months and that seventeen of this number 
had not attended school at all daring that period. The twenty-five 
who attended school less than sixty days belonged to twenty dif- 
ferent families, and the seventeen who did not attend school at all 
belonged to fifteen difi^erent families, so that thirty-five families 
failed to comply fullt/ with the law. Most of these families, how- 
ever, had other children who attended school. The exact number 
I am now unable to state as I copied the names of such only as 
appeared to have failed to attend school sixty days. 

Of these forty-two children, twenty-six had been idle during 
the time when they should have attended school. 

Two weeks after the schools commenced, the teachers reported 
all of these forty-two chrldren as attending school. Ten were in 
the public school and the others in the parochial school, which at- 
tendance is the usual order in that village. 

During the last of Februaiy and first of March, I canvassed the 
village of Rockville. There had been enumerated in January in 
the East district, 925 children, belonging to 452 families. With 
the assistance of the teachers the list of names was carefully com- 
pared with their registers, and the names of all children over 
eight and under fourteen years of age who wei*e not satisfactorily 
accounted for were noted. The number was 140. In the West 
district the number enumerated was 509, belonging to 241 fami- 
lies; in the North-East district, 125, belonging to 56 families. 
The committee who made the enumerations in these districts had 
marked not only the names of children whom they knew were not 
attending school, but the names of all concerning whose attend- 
ance there was any doubt. These names were looked for on the 
school registers. The number of those who did not appear to 
have attended school in the West district was 32, in the North- 
East, 26, making the number apparently neglected in these three 
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districts 198. The families to which these children belonged were 
then visited, so far as they could be found, with the following 
results : — 

Children not subject to law on account of disability, - - 9 

" " " '* " error in age recorded, 20 

" found to have attended school sixty days, - - 56 

" " '• •* less than sixty days, 62 

'* attended no school during preceding twelve months, - 41 

" not found (families, 9), 10 

Total, 188 

It thus appeared that ninety-three children over eight and un- 
der fourteen years of age had not, during the preceding twelve 
months attended school as the law requires. That of this number 
fifty-two had attended a few days, and forty-one had not attended 
school at all. These ninety-three children belonged to eighty-five 
different families. As stated concerning the village referred to 
above, most of these families had other children whom they 
had sent to school. 

Of these ninety-three children who had not attended school as 
required by law, fifty-nine had been employed and thirty-four 
were idle when they should have been attending school. All who 
were employed were promptly discharged and all attended school 
during the'next (spring) term of the school, as reported by the 
teachers. But it required some additional effort after the first 
visit to secure their attendance. 

In both these villages the industries are in the manufacture of 
textile goods, but the villages are quite unlike in size, number of 
factories, and variety and quality of goods manufactured. In a 
community like Baltic where many of the families are quite inex- 
perienced and transient, living in the company's houses and having 
no regard for any local interests, we find a larger per cent, of neg- 
lect to send children to school than in other manufacturing vil- 
lages. Yet the worst showing with the facts in view which have 
been stated, is that not more than 35 families of 216 or 16 per 
cent, of the families failed to send to school one or more of their 
children to whom the law applies. In Rockville it appeared that 
the neglect was on the part of from 45 to 50 families of 749 or 
from 6 to 12 per cent. 

Had either of these villages been canvassed a few months later, 
I am sure that it could not have been said of more than one or 
two per cent., if of any family in either village that they did not 
5 
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send their children of school age to school, though during the 
ensuing winter in Baltic, owing to the strike, the attendance of 
the children at school in common with everything else pertaining 
to the welfare of the families, was seriously interrupted. 

A statement concerning a family, that they do not send their 
children to school, proves no neglect when their ages and physical 
and mental condition are not stated, and whether the failure is 
habitual or transient 

GILES POTTER. 

New Haven, December 31, 1886. 

Teachers' Meetings. 
Teachers' meetings have been held as follows : 

School Teach- Attend- 
Place. Date. Officers. ers. ance. 

Windsor Jan. 39, 6 41 

Deep River April 80, 13 43 135 

Cheshire May 14, 10 64 331 

Cromwell May 31, 5 68 93 

NewCanaan Sept. 34, 6 36 78 

Rockville Oct. 1, 8 73 101 

Wolcott Oct. 6, 3 34 43 

Seymour.. Oct. 15, 4 33 41 

Glastonbury -Oct. 13, 3 16 50 

Warren ..Oct. 33, 13 33 130 

Plymouth Nov. 19, 9 53 88 

Naugatuck Nov. 19, 13 98 135 

Greenwich Dec. 3, 19 97 350 

Plainfield Dec. 17, 13 43 330 

The largest institute ever held under the direction of the 
State convened at Niantic, July 6th. Mr. C. F. Carroll, Prin- 
cipal of the Normal School, was in charge. The details of 
organization and management upon which the usefulness of 
such meetings largely depends, were by him arranged and 
efficiently carried out. The presence of superintendents, prin- 
cipals and teachers, many of whom gave gratuitous personal 
assistance, promoted the main object of the gathering. ' None 
of the instructors received remuneration for their services. 

The number of instructors was 15, the number of teachers, 
329. 

This meeting is a significant event in our educational history, 
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and if we can rely upon testimony, has stimulated teachers in 
all parts of the State. 

A similar meeting will be held in the coming summer at 
Niantic or some other convenient place. 



The following towns were represented ; 



Andover, 1. Haddam, 5. 

Avon, 2. Hartford, 25. 

Berlin, 1 Harwinton, 1. 

Bloomfield, 1. Kent, 1. 

Bolton, 1. Killingly, 7. 

Bo2srah, 1. Ledyard, 8. 

Branford, 4. Lisbon, 1. 

Bridgeport, 8. Litchfield, 1. 

Bristol, 6. Lyme, 10. 

Brookfield, 1. Madison, 1. 

Canton, 4. Manchester, 6. 

Chatham, 3. Mansfield, 2. 

Cheshire, 1. Marlborough, 4. 

Colchester, 8. Meriden, 6. 

Columbia, 8. Middletown, 1. 

Coventry, 1. Milford, 2. 

Danbury, 1. Montville, 1. 

Derby, 8. Naugatuck, 4. 

E. Haddam, 8. New Britain, 7. 

E. Hartford, 8. New Hartford, 1. 

E. Lyme, 8. New Haven, 9. 

E. Windsor, 4. Newington, 2. 

Enfield, 2. New London, 6. 

Essex, 1. Newtown, 4. 

Fairfield, 1. No. Haven, 2. 

Farmington, 2. No. Stonington, 1. 

Franklin, 2. Norwich, 8. 

Glastonbury, 8. Oxford, 2. 

Gk)shen, 3. Plainfield, 1. 

Granby. 2. Portland, 2. 

Greenwich, 2. Preston, 1. 

Guilford, 6. Putnam, *2. • 

Four States, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Indiana, 

■were represented by twelve teachers. 

Bel6w will be found the report of Mr. C. F. Carroll : 

Mr. C. D. HiNE, 

Secretary of the State Board of JEducation : 

Sib : — ^At your request I submit the following report of the 

summer school for teachers held in July last. 



Ridgefield, 1. 
Rocky Hill, 2. 
Salem, 2. 
Saybrook, 1. 
Simsbury, 1. 
Somers, 1. 
Southington, 8. 
So. Windsor, 2. 
Stafford, 2. 
Stamford, 7. 
Stonington, 4. 
Stratford, 2. 
Suffield, 3. 
Thompson, 2. 
Tolland, 1. 
Torrington, 4. 
Trumbull, 2. 
Vernon, 11. 
Washington, 1. 
Waterbury, 12. 
Watertown, 1. 
Westbrook, 2. 
W. Hartford. 1. 
Westport, 3. 
Wethersfield, 4. 
Winchester, 10. 
Windham, 1. 
Windsor, 2. 
Wolcott, 1. 
Woodstock, 2. 
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Informal notice of the meeting had been given at educational 
meetings held during the winter and spring. 

Circulars of information were distributed early in the month of 
June. 

The press throughout the State heartily approved the scheme, 
and all the railroads, except one, issued return tickets. 

About seventy-five families in the village of Niantic, a thrifty 
watering place five miles from New London, guaranteed board to 
two hundred teachers at $5.00 and $6.00 per week. 

Accommodations for two hundred more were provided at the 
hotels at $7.00 and $8.00 per week. 

Instruction was given in the following subjects: Language 
and Grammar, Natural and Physical Science, Reading, Writing, 
Political Geography, Physical Geography, Arithmetic, United 
States History, Drawing, Singing, Botany, The Kindergarten, 
Gynmastics. 

Two courses, primary and advanced, were arranged in each of 
the common school branches. 

The Kindergarten, Drawing, Singing, Writing and Gymnastics 
extended through the two weeks. 

Eight evening lectures were given upon topics related to the 
subject of education. 

The character of instruction was much the same as that given 
at the teachers' meetings held under your direction through the 
State. The instructors were able to treat the subject more at 
length, having five or ten hours each, while at the one-day meet- 
ings the entire subject must be compressed into a single hour. 

Every instructor, and almost every lecturer, was a practical 
teacher regularly employed in the school room. All engagements 
were made upon this basis. Teachers were thus enabled to learn 
from the experience or experiments of others, and were saved 
from the weary and meaningless theoretical treatises of windy, 
so-called educators. 

It will be seen that two or three exercises were in progress dur- 
ing five hours of the day. Teachers, individually, must deter- 
mine which of these they would attend. 

More than four hundred teachers were in attendance. 

The classes were fully attended on the first day, and the attend- 
ance did not perceptibly diminish up to the last day of the meet- 
ing. The average attendance upon the classes was not far from 
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one hundred, and in no class or subject was there any lack of 
interest. 

The special classes, viz: Drawing, Writing and Kindergarten, 
attracted the largest numbers, and two or three classes were 
formed in each of these subjects. 

The results of this meeting may be summed up as follows: 

1. Teachers from every county of the State came together, and 
found themselves in harmony concerning the main purposes of 
their work. A large number of principals and superintendents 
from all parts of the State were in attendance. 

2. A real enthusiasm and deep interest was manifested. 

The results of euch an institute should, however, be estimated 
from some more definite standard. It has been customary to re- 
port meetings as large, and therefore as successful. Many edu- 
cational gatherings are little more than excursions. The seashore 
and low rates must have done much to insure numbers at the 
Niantic meeting. But, after making due allowance, we should 
inquire if teachers carried back to their school rooms some new 
insight into their work as a whole, and suggestions and technical 
skill that could immediately be utilized. If we did not assume 
this result, even without investigation, we should not do justice 
to instructors whose skill is so generally acknowledged. 

Many teachers have reported that their plans of work and their 
purposes as teachers have been greatly changed through the in- 
fluence of the institute. 

Conmiittees have reported that entire towns have been benefited 
beyond calculation through the attendance of their teachers. 

Another result has been to show that the summer school may 
be made a State institution of great power. A more extended 
course in drawing, writing, singing, phonics, gymnastics and 
busy work could be arranged, enabling teachers to master these 
very important technical accomplishments. A steady effort in 
this direction would, within a reasonable time, make it necessary 
that teachers generally should be trained, at least in these par- 
ticulars. Each of these arts adds a new money value to a 
teacher's work, and reacts favorably on all else that she does. 

The subject of psychology was conspicuous by its absence. 
The ancient method of teaching this mysterious and high-sound- 
ing subject would not be tolerated by the teachers assembled at 
Niantic. There was, however, a strong and general desire for 
such instruction in psychology, as applies directly and clearly to 
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the school room. Psychology and physiology are inseparable in 
studying the nature and activities of children. Carpenter, Sully 
and others have shown us how to study the subject from this 
standpoint. 

Psychology, the principles of teaching, and school management 
should have a place at every summer school. 

While it is not possible to over-emphasize the mechanical and 
art side of teaching, there is danger that we may degenerate into 
empiricism, by neglecting to go to original sources for our real 
means of growth and strength. 

The summer school, and every institution that attempts to 
shape the profession of teaching, has a double duty to perform to 
the technical and the philosophical, respectively. 

It is often said that teachers are weary and ought to rest dur- 
ing the summer months. It may be replied that teachers have 
answered this objection for themselves. They have asked for 
and almost demanded the opportunity that the summer school 
alone offers to many of them to rise in their calling. 

There is no doubtful tone in this request. Though weary with 
the labor of the year, many found real recreation under the con- 
ditions existing at the school as arranged last summer. The 
number of exercises that each shall attend must be determined by 
the teacher's mood and strength. 

It should be added that I endeavored to carry out the plan 
arranged for this meeting, to the smallest details. Some modifica- 
tions were necessary because the meeting proved, in every respect, 
a much larger undertaking than could have been anticipated, 
demanding a larger expenditure of both labor and money. While 
it would not be in order to mention any names in this report, the 
State is under deep obligation to many gentlemen, teachers of 
this State, and other States, whose loyalty gave tone to the insti- 
tute, and whose ready help of hand and of presence, alone made 
it possible to direct without friction the complicated machinery 
of this great meeting. Nor should I fail to refer to the general 
courtesy and hospitality shown by the community in which the 
institute was held, and to the personal efforts of those citizens 
who assisted so materially in preparing the way for the meeting. 

Very respectfully yours, 

C. F. CARROLL. 
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Below will be fourfd programme containing names of in- 
structors and branches taught by each. 



PROGRAMME. 
Niantic Summer School, — First Week, July 6th to 12th. 



Time 



Subject. 



3.45 ( Sci 
to \ 
J.35 ( Gn 



Science. 
Grammar. 



9.45 ( Kindergarten, 
to < Primary Arithmetic. 
10.33 ( Primary Reading. 

10.45 ( Writing. 

to ■] 
11.35 ( Geography. 

11.45 ( Writing. 

to < 
12.35 ( Advanced Arithmetic. 

2.10 ( Drawing. 

to \ 

3.50 ( Advanced Reading. 

3.00 ( Drawing, 
to "I Gymnastics. 
3.50 (Singing. 



Date. 



6. 7, 8, 9, 10. 

9, 10. 

6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 
6, 7. 8, 9, 10. 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

6. 7, 8, 9, 10. 

6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

10. 

6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 
9, 10. 
9, 10. 



Instructors. 



A. B. Morrill. 

I. F. Hall. 

Clara W. Mingins. 

Hattie A. Ludding^n. 

Virginia Fogel. 

C. F. Carroll. 
Mary A. Spear. 

J. S. Cooley. 

Helen F. Page. 

Myra N. Montfort 

Helen F. Page. 

Mjrra N. Montfort. 

BUor E. Carlisle. 

J. H. Roberts. 



Lectures were given in the Congregational church on Wednesday evening, and 
in the Methodist church on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday evenings. 
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Second and Third Weeks, July 12th to 20th, 1886. 



Time. 



Subject. 



8.45 ( Grammar. 

to ] 

9.35 ( Science. 

9.45 ( Reading, 
to -! 
10.35 ( Kindergarten. 

10.45 ( Writing. 

to •< Geography. 
11.35 ( Botany. 

11.45 C Arithmetic. 

to •< Writing. 
12.35 ( Singing. 

2.10 r Drawing, 
to •< Gymnastics. 
3.00 ( History. 

3.00 ( 

to < Drawing. 
3.50 ( 



Date. 



13, 14, 15, 16, 19, 20. 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16. 19, 20. 
12, 13, 14, 15,16, 19, 20. 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 19, 20. 

12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 19, 20. 
16, 19, 20. 

12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 19, 20. 
12, 13, 14, 16, 16, 19, 20. 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 19, 20. 

12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 19, 20. 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16, la, 20. 



12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 19, 20. 



Instructors. 



I. F. Hall. 

A. B. Morrill. 

Helen F. Page. 

Prof. R. G. Hibbard. 

Clara W. Mingins. 

J. S. Cooley. 
Mary A. Spear. 
Geo. H. Tracy. 

Helen F. Page. 

Wm. H. Desper. 

C. F. Carroll. 

J. H. Roberts. 

Myra Montfort. 
EUor B. CarUsle. 



Myra Montfort 



Lectures were given in the Methodist church, on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday evenings. The public were cordially invited. 



State Examinations. 

The places of examinations held since last report, and num- 
ber of candidates are given below : 



Number of 
Place. CandidatcB. 

Danbury 4 

Deep River 2 

Ellington 7 

Farmington 1 

Hartford 33 

Litchfield 2 

New Britain 58 

New Haven 4 

New Milford 1 

Niantic 19 

Norwich 9 

Putnam 1 



Place. 
Stafford Springs 

Stamford 

Stonington 

South Norwalk _ 
Thompsonville . . 

Willimantic 

Windsor Locks . 
Winsted 



Number of 
Candidates. 



Total neo 

Reported in two previous years 406 



572 



* Winter examinations have thus far been held in one town only. 
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The following persons now hold primary certificates 



Olive Abbe, East Windsor Hill. 
Carrie G. Adams, Hartford. 
Addie L. Alf ord, Hanover. 
Amanda Allen, Sandy Hook. 
May L. Allen, Meriden. 
Wilber L. Anderson, Lyme. 
Millie Arms, Bristol. 
Hannah F. Bailey, Scitico. 
W. J. Barber, East Lyme. 
Grace L. Bell, New Britain. 
Alice E. Bingham, Washington. 
Alice E. Birge, Cromwell. 
Homer W. Brainard, Hartford. 
Anna Bulkley, Bumside. 
May Bunnell, Unionville. 
Rosella Burke, Rockville. 
Geo. A. Cadwell, North Manchester. 
Kittie A. Callahan, Thompsonville. 
Helen M. Champion, New London. 
Esther St. John Chapman, Westport 
Phebe A. Chase, Litchfield. 
Helena D. Cowles, Stratford. 
Lanie E. Curtis, Talcottville. 
Ella M. Day, Hartford. 
Harriet A. Fellows, Norwich. 
Mary A. Finley, New Britian. 
Nellie E. Finley, Willimantic. 
Emma W. Fish, Bristol. 
AJice Fletcher, Thompsonville. 
Edith C. Foster, Windsor. 
Ellen M. Gates, Glastonbury. 
Mary A. Goodenough, Winchester. 
Geo. Gray, Groton. 
Theresa V. Guinan, Seymour. 
Anna S. Hart, Bristol. 
Estelle M. Hart, New Britain. 
Ida J. Hart, Hotchkissville. 
Mary H. Holton, Thompsonville. 
Fred. A. Hopkins, Killingly. 
Annie I. Howe, Glastonbury. 
Annie L. Hutchins, Willimantic. 
Caspar Isham, Essex. 
Emma Jennings, New Fairfield. 
Celinda A. Johnson, LeesviUe. 
Hattie L. Johnson, NorthWindham, 



Bertha H. KUnger, Hartford. 
H. Edgar Lane, Newington Junct. 
Lizzie M. Leete, Hartford. 
Hattie A. Luddington, New Britain. 
Sarah M. Mead, East Norwalk. 
Mary E. Miller, Bloomfield. 
Sarah L. Morris, Ellington. 
Minnie G. Morse, North Stonington. 
Myrtie E. Murphy, Mystic Bridge. 
Anastatia O'Keefe, Norwich. 
Helen F. Page, New Britain. 
Edw. W. Pease, E. L. Meadow, Mass. 
Ella M. Pember, Meriden. 
Katharine Perkins, Waterbury. 
Elmer E. Randall, Hazardville. 
Emily Randall, Rogers' Park, 111. 
Mary A. Randall, Waterbury. 
Mabel C. Ray, Thompsonville. 
Anna D. Raymond, West Chester. 
Mary E. Rile, Rowayton. 
Lillie B. Robertson, S. Coventry. 
Anna G. Rockwell, E.Windsor Hill. 
Anna C. Roemer, Enfield. 
Louisa B. Rossberg, New Britain. 
Lucy H. Sawyer, Enfield. 
Emma N. Schwab, Hartford. 
Abbie J. Snow, Seymour. 
Emma E. Snow, New Britain. 
Flora H. Stanton, S. Manchester. 
Alice F. Stillson, West Hartford. 
Iva M. Stillson, South Norwalk. 
Annie M. Street, Ellington. 
Minnie Sttihrmann, Bristol. 
Angie A. Sturdevant, Unionville. 
Edith W. Todd, Newington Junct. 
Minnie A. Thompson, Warehouse Pt. 
Clarence B. Treat, Hockanum. 
Chas. A. Tucker, Norwalk. 
Minnie J. Waters, New Britain. 
Lyman J. Watrous, Litchfield. 
Samuel Watson, Warehouse Point. 
Walter S. Watson, Waterville. 
Sadie M. Wheeler, New Britain. 
Leon J. Wood, Wilbraham, Mass. 
Lucy M. Woodruff, Elmwood. 



Clarence B. Treat holds an advanced certificate. 
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The General Assembly of 1 886 has passed the following Act : 

Section 1. Physiology and hygiene, relating especially to the effects 
of alcoholic liquors, stimulants and narcotics on the human system, 
shall be taught as branches of study in the public schools, and persons 
desiring to teach in such schools shall, after June 1, 1887, be found 
qualified to teach said branches of study before receiving the certificate 
required by law. 

Sec. 2. Chapter eighteen of the public acts of 1882 is hereby repealed. 

AOTS OF 1886, Chap. CXVI. 

1. Primary certificates which expire in 1887 cannot be 
renewed until the holder has passed an examination in the 
elements of Physiology. Physiology is now essential to a 
Primary Certificate, and all candidates must pass in this 
branch. English Literature, General History, or Chemistry, 
as the candidates may elect, will be substituted for Physiology 
in examinations for Advanced Certificate. 

2. Examinations will be held in and for any town upon 
invitation of the visitors. Such candidates as succeed will 
receive State Certificates, and the record of all, whether suc- 
cessful or not, who are expecting or intending to teach in the 
town vrill be given to the Examining Committee. This record 
is given, however, only in the cases of those who could be 
legally called before the Town Board for examination. 

The questions thus far used will be found on pages 211-238 
of the Eeport for 1885, pages 223-255 of theEeport for 1886, 
and in Appendix of this Eeport. Pamphlets containing all the 
questions will be sent on application. 

3. State examinations are growing in favor and ought to be 
held frequently and regularly. 

Of local examinations it may justly be said, that eoDomining 
bodies do not maintain a high sta/ada/rd of qv^ijieation. 

When working at its greatest efficiency our system requires 
as many standards as there are examining bodies. Each of the 
one hundred and sixty-seven towns in the State possesses by 
law one or more committees to whom examinations of teachers 
are entrusted, and each committee sets up a standard suited to 
local demands or exigencies, or to the varying opinions and 
notions of the constantly changing membership. Inevitably 
the drift is constantly to a lower standard. The teacher is 
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often hired before the examination is held. Rejection after 
employment involves delay and may occasion the enmity of 
the district committee, who is a neighbor or fellow townsman. 
Examiners yield to the importunities or necessities of friends, 
to the urgency of those who are mustered into teaching from 
other walks of life or have turned to teaching because all other 
work has turned away from them. Special training and skill 
are set aside imder local pressure, or are not considered. Thus 
the certificate is not a record of an authoritative test or neces- 
sarily of any test at all, and is not conclusive evidence of edu- 
cational qualification or teaching ability. 

Teachers ought to possess a working knowledge of common 
English branches. This knowledge ought to be impartially 
tested by superiors in their own profession, and none ought to 
be allowed to exercise the functions of teachers until they have 
been thus tested and approved. This is not saying that an 
examination is the best preparation for teaching or the only 
test, because a thorough preliminary training is the best pre- 
paration ; nor is such an examination an absolute security for 
exercising the calling well, but it is the best security. 

Teachers. 

Wages. — The question of wages involves the following : 

1. (a) There are 1,631 schools requiring 3,038 teachers. 
(J) Of these 561 are men, and 2,477 women. 

{c) Four hundred beginners are required every year. If the 
same proportion as above prevails, 74 would be men and 326 
would be women. 

2. The wages of teachers in the past year are set out in the 
Appendix, pp. 180-188. The following is a partial summary. 

Average wages per month of male teachers $69.89 

" " " female ** 87.97 

No. of teachers whose average wages was $20 or less per month . 158 

" " |20to$25 " 508 

*' " " 25 " 80 ** 500 

a a « « 30 ** 40 ** 907 

a it a (i 4Q it 50 " 634 

3. In some districts schools are not in session longer than 
six months, in very many not longer than eight months. 
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There is no certainty of regular employment. Frequently 
three teachers, one for each term, are employed in the six or 
eight months. 

4. Employment is not regulated by ordinary business considera- 
tions. The following are some of the selfish and untoward 
influences, which determine selection of teachers. 

(a\ iielationship by birth or marriage, without regard to any 
other consideration. 

(J) Alliances in politics and church. 

{e) Misfortune, amiability, or the desire to do something easy or 
dignified, or to fill up unoccupied time. 

(d) Locality ; none out of town or district are considered. 

The question is not, who is fitted by education and train- 
ing to deal wisely with, and benefit the children. The 
patronage of a committee who employs a teacher, and buys the 
fuel is a personal perquisite which he gives or throws away to 
suit his real or fancied interest. This leaves out of account the 
school, and does not encourage young persons of ambition and 
ability, to enter upon such an uncertain course. If ability and 
education do not count, every sensible person will turn to those 
occupations where they do count. 

5. Deducting those who have special training, three hundred 
beginners, or one-tenth of all the teachers in the State, have not 
so far as is known, the exceptional ability which would enable 
them to command high wages. Indeed very many from their 
youth and ignorance are postively certain not to have any 
teaching ability at all, and cannot demand or expect to receive 
high wages. 

What proportion of the remainder have profited by experi- 
ence, and by self -training have advanced beyond the trial stage, 
cannot be stated. It may fairly be said that preparation of les- 
sons, constant and systematic study, and improvement in teach- 
ing are notions that have not yet rested in all teachers' minds, 
and perhaps have found no place at all in the minds of some. 
Such are no better, but rather worse after a little experience, and 
the number must be large. We are not using extravagant lan- 
guage in asserting that many, far too many, who obtain small 
wages are paid more than they are worth. 

6. There is a great scarcity of teachers who have education 
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and training. The inducement to make preparation is great 
and increasing, the demand for skillful teachers far greater 
than can be met. For primary schools, women rather than 
men are sought, and more and more trained women can secure 
places at fair remuneration. 

The abuses which have been mentioned operate to hold back 
the towns and districts, which are willing to pay an adequate 
sum for good service. So long as there is danger that poor 
teaching will receive the same reward as good teaching, there 
is no advantage in raising wages. 

Comparatwe wages of men and women, — The following table 
carries the record of comparative wages of male and female 
teachers back to 1845. 

1845. 1860. 1870. 1880. 1886. 

Wages of male teachers 

per month, $28.42 |31.20 $63.10 $57.19 $69.16 

Wages of female teachers 

per month, $12.86 $17.84 $81.29 $35.27 $87.64 

It appears that 40 years ago the wages of men were nearly 
twice as large as those of women. In 1860 there had been a . 
slight change in favor of women, but in 1870 men had more 
than recovered the lead of 1845. In 1880, women had made a 
noteworthy advance, but in 1886, the comparison is not quite 
so favorable for women. 

The large wages of a few men in exceptional places, raise the 
average because the whole number of men is small. On the 
other hand, the large salaries of a few women who are well 
paid does not decidedly affect the average wages of women 
because the number of women teaching at small salaries is very 
great. It follows that the above figures are a much better 
indication of the average wages of women than of men for the 
same period. 

In ungraded schools where women teach for $25 to $30, 
men now obtain $30 to $35. The difference in wages is not 
great, and is constantly diminishing. 

In the higher grades of schools, the difference is also dimin- 
ishing. There are a few positions requiring supervisory duties 
which are usually filled by men. Leaving these out of the 
account, there is a disposition to pay a good female teacher 
nearly as much as a man would receive. 
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Committees who have learned that good teaching is essential- 
to good schools understand that good teachers must be paid more 
than a few years ago, and women as well as men have shared 
in the advantage to be derived from the growth of such views. 
While there are so many young women of little education 
anxious to teach at any price, there will be places open to 
them at small wages. Men of the same qualifications have 
more occupations open to them, and can earn a little more 
at manual labor on a farm or in a factory, and they no longer 
haunt the schools in large numbers. 

If women would prepare themselves for teaching, their wages 
would be much larger. This is shown by the fact that all wo- 
men who are well qualified by education and training demand 
and obtain fair remuneration. If they remain in the work and 
make efforts to improve, they can secure considerable advances 
from year to year. They will always suffer from uncertainty 
about their remaining in the business. 

Preparation. — (a.) Primary schools and most grammar schools 
must be taught by women. Some preparation is imperative, 
and the largest possible preparation is desirable. It is too much 
to expect that all who are to guide the early steps of children 
will obtain a liberal education. If they will secure a thorough 
High School education and take a period of preliminary train- 
ing and practice, the schools will be much better served than 
they ever have been. Such preparation is feasible for all, and 
it is within the power of districts to demand the qualification 
which such education and training imply, and to insist upon 
and Secure it. 

Women ought to be willing to make this preparation. 
Presumably they teach to get a living. They have entered 
the field of teaching, and in primary and grammar schools 
have substantially driven men from the business. Their 
occupation of this field has come about partly because they 
were numerous and clamorous, would work for smaller wages 
than men, and so far has not a broad and honorable basis. 
They have, however, a better claim to a clear course in this 
direction. With few exceptions, men cannot train and instruct 
small children as well as women. With this peculiar fitness, 
they ought to stand as high as men in another field, they deserve 
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and ought to receive a decent income, and a social and pro- 
fessional standing, such as is accorded to men in like situa- 
tions. 

The question of how to obtain this is not entirely free from 
difficulties. To enter upon teaching implies or ought to imply 
that the main attention is given to this work, whereas in many, 
perhaps most cases, during the period of preparation, there is 
hope that teaching will not be the final outcome. Moreover, 
to make a thorough and wise teacher implies that the intellec- 
tual side of the woman has been cultivated at the expense of 
the physical, and that the woman has been subordinated to 
the business side of the occupation. 

The true solution is to give such training and take such 
time that a knowledge of children and their physical and men- 
tal characteristics will constitute a part of their equipment for 
work. The Kindergarten is the starting point, and the suc- 
cessive steps are easily distinguished. Whether the outcome 
is teaching or not, there is knowledge of children and how to 
train them. 

(J.) Both men and women who have secured a higher edu- 
cation and are to supply our secondary schools need a course 
of professional training. 

Teaching does not consist in telling facts, or telling any- 
thing, but in " naturally establishing sympathetic and intelli- 
gent relations between the mind of the student and the subject 
taught." This comprises all that is known of the science of 
education, and can be itself the subject of intelligent instruc- 
tion. 

Again, there ought to be, and can be, for all such persons 
some test of fitness in point of personal characteristics. Here 
we contend with the notion of inborn " knack " or aptitude, 
referring success to this " gift," and failure to its absence. 

As has been urged before on these pages, in the name of 
common sense let us ascertain which of the young men who 
bounce into teaching have this knack, before letting them 
loose. They need, even if they be of the number of the elect, 
a little knowledge of the material, of the complex and delicate 
subjects they are to govern and guide, the various classes into 
which the children fall, and their history prior to the advent 
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of the instructor. He needs a knowledge of what is to be 
taught, and why it is taught, the order in which it is taught, 
and the natural and proper effect of teaching. Supervision, 
which is one of the peculiar provinces of men, requires more 
equipment thau a brawny arm or a profound acquaintance with 
books. 

Normal School. 

The Normal School has on its rolls the largest number of 
scholars it has been able to report since 1859. 

The coming year will also show the largest number of grad- 
uates in the history of the school. 

The number of towns which furnish pupils to the school so 
increased, that it can no 'longer be said that its constituency is 
local. The towns, 84 in number, which are represented are 
mentioned on page 89 of this report. 

To efficiently instruct such a large number and to secure to 
them the advantages of thorough training, and to so test them 
that no incompetent person may be sent out under the sanction 
of the State, it is necessary that the practice schools should be 
enlarged. Each pupil must have a long period of actual 
practice, both to determine fitness, and to secure skill. On 
this ground only can we safely assert that persons are really 
fit to teach, or justly to say to any that they are not fit 
to teach. At present adjoining towns have furnished a part of 
the schools which were essential to this purposa Such arrange- 
ments however are subject to the changing committees and 
sometimes to the prejudices and caprices of misinformed per- 
sons. The need of the school and one which must be met to 
secure its continued usefulness is more practice schools within 
convenient distance, and substantially under its own manage- 
ment, so far as the work of the schools is concerned. If such 
schools cannot be secured, the number of pupils in the Normal 
School should be reduced to the capacity of its present model 
schools. 

This points to the establishment of another Normal School 
at some convenient point in the State where there will be a 
certainty of friendly cooperation in the matter of model schools. 
There is no doubt that such a school is really needed, and that 
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the highest interests of the children of the State would be pro- 
moted, by the increased number of trained teachers who would 
issue yearly from such an institution. 

1. Since September 1st, 1883, 109 have graduated. Of this 
number 7 have married, 1 is dead, 3 are not teaching, and 
M are now in the schools of the State. 54 have taught in 
graded schools, and 44 in ungraded schools. Very many more 
who did not finish the course are now teachers, but no accurate 
statement of this number can be given. 

This showing is an effective answer to the criticism that the 
State educates young persons to become teachers and receives 
no adequate return. All are well trained, and carry into 
schools a spirit and practice of good teaching. There ought to 
be more. Of the 400 who begin to teach every year the Nor- 
mal School furnishes not more than ten per cent. 

It is an important inquiry whether these teachers are suc- 
cessful because of their training With a view to obtaining 
evidence, the following inquiries were sent to school authori- 
ties and others, and observation and inquiry have been made 
in many other cases. 

Dear Sir: — 

We earnestly desire to obtain reliable inform atioD concerning the work of 
the recent graduates of {he Normal School. I shall esteem it a favor if you will 
answer the following enquiries : 

1 . How long was Miss in your employ or under your direction ? 

2. In what branches did she show most skill as a teacher ? 

3. In what branches did she lack skill? 

4. Did she awaken interest in the school ? 

5. What criticisms would you offer upon the methods employed? 

6. Was she successful in government ? 

7. Is she, on the whole, an average or a superior teacher? Is she a growing 
teacher? 

Any further information will be gladly received. 

Note. — A brief statement relating to the leading points referred to above, 
would be entirely satisfactory. 

1. It cannot be found that more than four have been com- 
pelled to retire from school on account of opposition to their 
methods of teaching, and these have without exception suc- 
ceeded, in another place. 

The causes of failure were creditable to the teachers. 

One taught reading " on the board " and the real ground of 
6 
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complaint seemed to be tliat very young children were not 
made to study their books. It was not asserted that they did 
not learn. 

Another taught children to read without teaching the letters 
first. It was admitted that they read, and read well, but one 
or two letters used in the words which had been written could 
not be named. Another committed the grave offense of teach- 
ing children to write, as soon as they came to school, and neg- 
lected practice in the copy books of older pupils in order to 
have them practice on paper. The point to the criticism was 
that "they could write on paper better than they could in their 
copy-books." 

Such checks are real successes, for they show that the teacher 
had gained a knowledge of the right way and was skillful. It 
is an instructive commentary on the perversity of those who 
insist that children must be taught as they have been taught, 
whether they learn or not. 

2. To the second question, discriminating answers were not 
largely given. It was generally admitted that the teacher 
taught well in all branches, but reading, writing and arithmetic 
were most successfully taught. It would not follow that other 
branches were not well taught because many were in primary 
schools where higher brauches do not appear, and in ungraded 
schools history is not always introduced. Language was fre- 
quently mentioned as a new but very desirable addition to the 
studies of the school. 

3. To the third question, very few direct answers were given, 
and the branch in which most were lacking was geography. It 
may be gathered from this testimony that the Normal School 
can furnish good teachers who are satisfactory to the people 
who have children in school. 

4. To the fourth question the answer is generally yes, but 
there were many blanks. Full reports dwell upon the personal 
characteristics of the teacher, as affecting the interest in the 
school. 

5. With five exceptions correspondents were favorable to 
the particular plans of teaching. 

6. To the sixth question a large majority of the answers were 
yes. In a few cases the answer was decidedly no. Upon this 
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point answers were quite full and decided, and were interest-i 
ing as confirming in every case the estimate previously put 
upon the graduates by their instructors, and as showing the 
need of more careful and longer training for those who did not 
succeed. 

It is not supposed that persons lacking in energy and com- 
mon sense can teach, even after a course at the Normal School. 
It is the duty, often unpleasant and trying, of those in charge 
to say to some that they have not the qualifications which will 
enable them to successfully manage a schooL 

The position often taken in this Report, that a lack of traits 
necessary to a teacher can be discovered before the candidate 
has been let lose upon the children, is thoroughly confirmed, 
and if good traits cannot be partially developed, or prominent 
faults overcome, the applicant can be so informed, a diploma 
refused, and the children saved ; or if the rejected candidate 
teaches after this unsuccessful trial at the Normal School, the 
responsibility for failure is upon the employer and not upon 
the School. 

The answers received have in no case attributed failure in 
the management to Normal School training. 

To the seventh question there were answers in every case. 
Two-thirds of the teachers were pronounced superior teachers. 
It is true that in many cases the Visitors see the work not more 
than twice in a term, and in very few cases is the person 
whose testimony is given above an expert, and skilled in the 
details of management and teaching, but farther and abundant 
testimony has been discovered from the personal observation 
of those who could keenly criticise and understood the defects 
aj3 well as the excellencies of the teachers. 

The chief value of these answers lies in the hearty recog- 
nition of the value of good teaching, and in the very general 
concurrence of those who have charge of schools in the opinion 
that the graduates of the Normal School are efficiently instruct- 
ing the young and are doing this at the beginning of their work 
as teachers. They are not obliged to experiment in all direc- 
tions but have learned the art of teaching. 

There is very abundant evidence that good teaching is not 
generally disapproved, but rather needs to become known to 
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be apprciated. These teachers represent intelligent and in 
some sense progressive ideas about the value of correct training 
for the young. They have been taught that school must be 
interesting and the teaching natural. They have to contend at 
times with f onner bad practices, and they encounter the tradi- 
tional notions and prejudices of those who delight to refer 
to the times and places and methods of their own educa- 
tion. Such persons may have taught and then their perversity 
is much greater, because they suppose that what they once 
knew is all that can be known about teaching. It is not sur- 
prising then that strangers who attempt to work on a new line 
encounter hostility which change involves, especially if there 
exist petty family and political influences to disturb all school 
effort. The surprising and really gratifying feature is that so 
many are favorably received, and can introduce sound methods 
of teaching to so many localities. 

The Normal School has given especial attention to training 
in elementary science, with a view to introducing this, or at 
least its methods to our common schools. 

The best results of scientific training, and the real benefits 
which such training can bring to society, can be attained only 
by beginning with the young. Unless the perceptive faculties 
are used and directed in common schools, or at the time which 
these schools occupy, there never can and never will be any 
real awakening to the study of nature. The eye must see, the 
hand experiment and inferences be drawn. The phenomena 
must be observed, and children led to make their own con- 
clusions. 

With this purpose elementary science is taught in the model 
schools and those who graduate from the school are able to give 
instruction to children in this important field. 

Below will be found the Report of the Principal, which con- 
tains a full statement of the progress and work of the school. 

Mr. C. D. Hine, 

Secretary of the State Board of Education : 
Sir — I have the pleasure of presenting herewith my Third 

Annual Report of State Normal School. 

From the records of the school it appears that eighty-four 

towns have sent students to the school, as follows : 
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Andover, 1. 


Greenwich, 2. 


Norwich, 3. 


Barkhamstead, 3. 


Griswold, I. 


Plainville, 1. 


Bethel, 2. 


Groton, 1. 


Plymouth, 2. 


Bolton, 2. 


Guilford, 2. 


Portland, 3. 


Bristol, 1. 


Hartford, 32. 


Reading, 3. 


Brookfield, 1. 


Huntington, 2. 


Ridgefield, 1. 


Canterbury, 1. 


Kent, 1. 


Rock Hill, 3. 


Chaplin, 1. 


Xillingly, 1. 


Salisbury, 1. 


Colchester, 2. 


Killingworth, 2. 


Southington, 2. 


Columbia, 2. 


Lebanon, 2. 


South Windsor, 1. 


Coventry, 1. 


Litchfield, 3. 


Sprague, 1. 


Cromwell, 2. ' 


Ljrme, 3. 


Stafford, 1. 


Danbury, 1. 


Madison, 2. 


Stamford, 4. 


Darien, 1. 


Manchester, 7. 


Stonington, 1. 


Derby, 4. 


Meriden, 7. 


- Stratford, 2. 


Durham, 1. 


Middlefleld, 1. 


Torrington, 2- 


Bast Haddam, 2. 


Middletown, 4. 


Trumbull, 1. 


East Hartford, 2. 


Moms, 2. 


Vernon, 3. 


East Lyme, 1. 


New Britain, 33. 


WaUingford, 10. 


Bast Windsor, 4. 


New Hartford, 3. 


"Washington, 1. 


Ellington, 1. 


Newington, 3. 


Waterbury, 5. 


Enfield, 8. 


New London, 4. 


West Hartford, 2. 


Essex, 3. 


Newtown, 2. 


Westport, 1. 


Fairfield, 1. 


Norfolk, I. 


Wethersfield, 6. 


Parmington, 2. 


North Branford, 1. 


Winchester, 8. 


Franklin, 2. 


North Haven, 1. 


Windsor, 3. 


Glastonbury, 3. 


North Stonington, 2. 


Windsor Locks, 7. 


GK)8hen, 1. 


Norwalk, 4. 


Woodbridge, 2. 


The eight counties have been represented as shown below : 


Hartford 


119 Litchfield .. 


23 


Hew Haven 


35 Middlesex .. 


18 


New London 


23 Tolland 


11 


Fairfield 


27 




"W indham 


3 Total 


269 


Enrolled from other States, 7. 





The entire number enrolled since November 1, 1885, is 267. 
The enrollment for nine years has been : 

1878—140 1881—150 1884—216 
1879—131 1882—135 1886—260 
1880—150 1883—162 1886—266 

The number now in attendance is one hundred and seventy. 
The attendance for the corresponding term for eight years was : 

1879—122 1882— 96 1885—166 

1880—126 • 1883—107 1886—170 

1881—111 1884—164 
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The number of pupils who have withdrawn from the school 
without graduating, from September, 1883, to November, 1886, is 
given below : 

Senior classes, 11. Junior classes, 26. 

Middle classes, 50. Entering classes, 76. 

It appears from this statement that seventy-five attended less 
than one term, fifty less than two terms, and twenty-six less than 
three terms. For these failures to complete the full course, the 
following reasons may be given : 

1. Students freely admit that the work required is more severe 
than had been anticipated, and the health of some is not equal to 
prolonged and steady application. 

2. Many who enter with a very limited education find that five 
terms or more are required to repair their deficiency and give 
them the necessary training in practice schools. 

3. A very large number have limited means, and cannot afford 
to remain. 

4. The standard of scholarship has been raised, and, though it 
is not required, all ought to be able to pass with ease the State 
Examinations. 

5. Students are occasionally advised to withdraw because lack- 
ing in qualities requisite to successfully direct and teach children. 

In spite of deductions resulting from these causes, the school 
has risen to the first rank in point of numbers. 

The catalogue number will not be likely to increase for a few 
years to come because the large number of graduates of high 
schools just mentioned can and do complete the course in a year, 
or a year and a half. 

In my judgment, no senior class should ever be allowed to ex- 
ceed thirty-five, nor should the school ever be allowed to increase 
its enrollment beyond its present membership, so long as thorough 
work is attempted in training to teach, and so long as we must 
go outside of New Britain for a part of our model and practice 
schools. 

Course op Study. 

Attention is called to the course of study. The time devoted 
to each subject will appear in the scheme given below : 

First Term. — 1, Arithmetic; 2, Language and Grammar; 
3, Geography ; 4, Natural Science ; 6, Algebra, one-half term 
Optional. 
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Second Term. — 1, Arithmetic (Greography) ; 2, Grammar and 
Composition ; 3, History ; 4, Science (half term), Book-keeping 
(half term) ; 5, Geometry (half term, optional). • 

(For those who fall behind in their classes, or who for any reason find it 
necessary to remain in school five terms.) 

Extra Term,—!, Geometry ; 2, Algebra ; 3, Arithmetic ; 4, 
Grammar and Composition. 

Third Term, — 1, English Authors (half term). Natural Science 
(half term) ; 2, Methods (four subjects) ; 3, Writing and Draw- 
ing (half term each) ; 4, Observation in Model Schools. 

Fourth Term, — 1, Literature (with a course of reading) ; 2, 
Science ; 3, Principles of Teaching (with a course of reading ; 4, 
Practice in Model Schools. 

It will be seen that the first year is almost wholly devoted to 
the common school branches and natural science, while the work 
of training occupies nearly all of the second year. 

To natural science and the English language special promi- 
nence is given, and they are continued throughout the entire 
course. 

No student is permitted to enter the second year, who has not 
passed thorough examinations in the studies prescribed for the 
first year. High School graduates who are proficient in the com- 
mon school studies, and any holding the State certificate, may 
try to graduate in one year. The advantage thus proffered to 
those who have received a suitable preliminary education has 
brought many well equipped students, as the following table will 
show : ' 

GRADUATES OF HIGH SCHOOLS. 

1881 1 

1882 1 

1883 6 

1884 19 

1885 15 

1886 40 

No. holding State certificates 3 

Thirty-three of the Entering Class presented certificates of 
graduation from High Schools, and most of the High schools are 
represented. 

The most serious objection urged against Normal Schools has 
been that the trained and the untrained must work and be in- 
structed together to the disadvantage of both. This difficulty 
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has been met in the arrangement described above. Many, indeed 
all, well trained and capable high school graduates remain in the 
school not longer than three (out of four) terms. 

One-half of the students must be carefully trained after enter- 
ing the school, must finish a systematic course and be grounded 
in certain studies before they can undertake the course in train- 
ing. A year is a very short time in which to furnish students 
from inefficient schools with education sufficient to qualify them 
to undertake professional work. In order to fix the essentials of 
a common school education it has been found necessary to shorten 
the time given to Algebra and Geometry, and to crowd Latin out 
of the course. About two-thirds of every class have previously 
studied Latin from one to four years. In attempting the course 
in less than the regular time, even such students as have enjoyed 
superior advantages, must work to the limit of their strength, 
and seldom wish to continue the study of Latin. Very few of 
those of more limited advantages can do the regular work of the 
course and attempt an extra study. 

This extended explanation is given to anticipate the criticism 
that the Normal School does not attempt advanced academical 
work. It is not the province of a Normal and Training school, 
and never can be, to do collegiate work. Accurate and extensive 
training in Natural Science, English, Arithmetic, U. S. History, 
Greography and Physiology, are for the present indispensable 
preliminaries for the professional department. 

The question of lengthening the course ought to be considered. 
If the course is to cover three years instead of two, the extra 
year must be added at the beginning, since those best prepared 
require no more time than is at present allowed, and would not 
attend the Normal School were they compelled to remain longer. 
If a year be added at the beginning it might be fairly charged 
that the standard for admission was lowered. The work of sift- 
ing is thoroughly done, and students who lack in maturity, or 
whose minds work slowly, are not allowed to take more than 
three of the four regular studies, and are thus longer in com- 
pleting the course. 

It is not to be inferred that a longer course would not be de- 
sirable, but in considering a change it must be understood that 
if an attempt to compel one-half of the students to remain one 
year longer, and the other half six months longer, we should 
quickly diminish the attendance and subtract very materially 
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from the average quality of the students. Such a change would 
strike at two classes : 1st. The large number of those of limited 
means, who c6uld not remain three years ; and, 2nd, those who 
have been long at school, and who would not deliberately consent 
to give more than one year to professional training. Moreover, 
it is certain that under the present careful training the standard 
of scholarship required and attained is not attempted by any 
other Normal School having a course of two years. 

There can be no doubt that, ultimately, the State would ap- 
prove, and that the Normal School and the schools of the State 
would be benefited by a course including larger opportunities for 
advanced professional work. 

The Training Department. 

The system now comprises a large Kindergarten, four school 
rooms on the Normal School premises and five rooms in adjoining 
towns. Three of these rooms contain pupils of the highest gram- 
mar grades, and in the others are children of primary and in- 
termediate grades. The training therefore covers all the grades 
of teaching below the high school. 

The preparatory and technical preparation for training consist 
of instruction in Phonics, Penmanship, Gymnastics (and Sing- 
ing) ; and detailed plans for teaching Arithmetic, Geography, 
Grammar, Language, and Reading. This theoretical work is ac- 
companied by observation in the model schools, of each step 
presented, and occupies nearly one-half of the last year. Every 
student spends some time in teaching children under the direction 
of a critic teacher in a Grammar school, and in the primary de- 
partment. All members of the senior class are required daily to 
prepare at least one lesson to be taught to the children. One is 
called upon to teach this lesson, and after school hours criticism 
is made by the class and the teacher in charge. 

Every student spends from six to ten weeks in the model 
schools established outside of New Britain. As a result of this 
extensive training and practice, no graduate has ever been said to 
be a poor teacher^ and scarcely one in twenty has been reported 
as failing in discipline. The practice department has caused and 
sustained the sudden growth of the school. Anything that should 
in any way affect unfavorably the practice system would at once 
weaken the confidence of school principals and officers, reduce 
the numbers and destroy the efficiency of the school. 
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The citizens of New Britain have, during the year, shown an 
unmistakable desire to give the Normal School such privileges in 
connection with the schools of the city as are now gladly afforded 
by towns around us. Unless this result should follow, the Nor- 
mal School will be permanently crippled in its present location, 
and the first duty of the State is to seek for more friendly senti- 
ment and larger opportunities. 

Supervision. 

While the principal attempts to gain a close acquaintance with 
every department of the school, and to consult with instructors 
concerning the details of the instruction of their several depart- 
ments, the largest freedom is given to every teacher. The work 
should be done in the best manner to the end that the school may 
be a guide and help to the teachers of the State, and afford the 
best example and inspiration to those here trained. No method 
has ever been imposed upon any teacher. Absolute freedom and 
individuality prevail in all departments, and if, in the model 
schools, there is any appearance of or tendency' to uniformity, it is 
because it existed in the teachers before they came to the Nor- 
mal School, and because some general ideas concerning elementary 
teaching are universally accepted in the best schools throughout 
New England. The management of this school should set the 
much needed example of putting into practice some business 
principles in tlje employment of teachers. The great weakness of 
half the schools of all grades, high and low, consists in the fact 
that the teachers gradually become hirelings for wages, or are 
retained from pernicious sentiment that places the supreme wel- 
fare of the naany second to the supposed interest of a single in- 
dividual. This is not a harsh doctrine. Were it faithfully en- 
forced, there would be fewer teachers discharged for incom- 
petency than at present. Teachers would less often speak dis- 
paragingly of their calling, if loyalty and the fidelity in prepara- 
tion of lessons, and a constant effort to improve in skill, were 
insisted upon as a part of every day duty. 

Graduates. 

It gives me great pleasure to state that the recent graduates of 
the school are, so far as I am Informed, all engaged in teaching. 
The following paragraph from the triennial report of June, 1886, 
will give further information about the employment of graduates : 
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Of the eighty-seven students who have graduated during the 
past three years, all but three have taught. Seventy-five have 
taught continuously. Five have married, one has died, and 
seventy-four are teaching at date of this report. In nearly every 
case these persons have been employed immediately after gradua- 
tion. Most of the graduates of the school secure situations 
through the agency of the principal of the school, or the Secre- 
tary of the State Board of Education. This was true of all but 
four of the last class. Forty-nine of the whole number of gradu- 
ates have taught in graded schools, and forty have taught in 
ungraded schools. 

In answer to a general circular, letters have been received from 
the employers of most of the graduates. This information 
throws much light on the strong and weak points of the school. 
All this correspondence has been handed over to the Secretary of 
the State Board. 

Results. 

In justice to the teachers of the school I shall here venture to 
affirm that in the three years past the Normal School has been 
largely instrumental in bringing to the notice of teachers through- 
out the State : 

(1.) The value of Kindergarten ideas and occupations. 

(2.) The value of elementary instruction in science, and the 
possibility of carrying out such instruction in the common schools. 

(3.) An entirely new and now almost universally approved 
plan for mental work in common and decimal fractions. 

(4.) A better and easier way to teach penmanship. 

(5.) The subject of phonics; advanced reading and gymnastics; 
and, 

(t$.) A systematic and legitimate use of occupations or busy 
work bearing upon every part of primary work. 

These statements are made from the personal and voluntary 
testimony of hundreds of teachers who have visited the school, 
often coming again and again. It is also necessary that it should 
be understood that this indirect influence of the school is far 
more powerful and rapid than that even, which is exerted through 
the graduates of the school. 

The number of visitors has rather increased than diminished, 
and a large number of school officials and teachers from other 
States have inspected the school. 
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Teachers. 

The faculty comprises fourteen teachers. Three of these in- 
structors teach only in the Normal School, one of the three being 
a special teacher who is present but one day in the week. All 
the others are engaged a part of the time in the model schools. 
In other words, all but two of the regular instructors are, to a 
considerable extent, familiar with both departments of the school. 
It has been the steady purpose of the Secretary and Principal to 
make this general. 

C. F. Carroll, Principal. 

Text-books. 

The following provisions relating to text-books are found in 
our statutes. 

Ist. The Board [of Education] may direct what books shall be used in all its 
schools, but shall not direct any book to be changed oftener than once in five 
years. 

2nd. The State Board of Education shall prescribe the text-books to be used in 
teaching Physiology and Hygiene as required by law, and shall prepare or cause 
to be prepared a text-book, and if desirable, charts for such teaching, which text- 
books and charts shall be furnished to towns and school districts for the use of 
scholars in the public schools needing the same free of expense. 

3d. No Board of School Visitors or School (Committee shall change §ny text- 
book used in its public schools except by a two-thirds vote of all the members of 
the board or committee, notice of such intended change having been previously 
given at a meeting of said Board at least one week previous to such change. 

4th. Any town at its annual town meeting may direct its school visitors or 
board of education or town committee to purchase, at the expense of said town, 
the text-books and other school supplies used in the public schools of said town, 
and said text-books and supplies shall be loaned to the pupils of said public 
schools free of charge, subject to such rules and regulations as the school visitors 
or the board of education or town committee may prescribe. 

5th. [The District Committee] shall, when the scholars are not properly supplied 
with books and their parents are too poor to furnish them, provide the same, the 
cost thereof to be included in the incidental expenses of the term. 

Under these enactments, the adoption and change of text- 
books has been left entirely to local school authorities, with the 
result set out in the following table. This table is compiled 
from the Keports of town officers and is quite full and correct. 
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Writing SpelllDg Arithme- Oeogra- Hlsto- 

CoimtieB. Readers, books. books. tics. Grammars, pbfes. rles. 

Hartford 13 11 16 11 9 8 8 

New Haven... 13 7 10 • 9 7 7 9 

New London.. 12 8 8 9 6 6 8 

Fairfield 7 5 7 9 19 8 7 

Windham 11 7 10 4 6 8 6 

Litchfield 14 6 10 8 9 5 8 

Middlesex 9 4 10 11 7 8 10 

Tolland 6 3 8 6 7 5 8 

State 24 16 27 25 18 11 18 

Three towns report that no text-books have been adopted and 
local self-government has advanced to that happy state where 
each child brings the text-book adopted by his parents or him- 
self and insists upon the formation of a class in that particular 
study, branch, and book. In a few other towns similar confus- 
ing practices prevail. Although the local school authorities 
have acted, the books legally selected are not imposed upon 
the schools and great variety prevails. 

Three towns, Litchfield, Salisbury and Naugatuck have acted 
under the free text-book law passed at the last session. 

Legislation. 

The following Public Acts relating to Education were 
passed at the January Session, 1886 : 

CHAPTER V. 

An Act amending an Act concerning the Payment of Teachers 
in Ihcblic Schools. 



Section 1. Whenever any school district shall at its annual 
school meeting neglect to fix the time or period for the pay- 
ment of its teachers, they shall be paicj at the end of each school 
month, and at the close of every such month or period for the 
payment of teachers, on the certificate of the school visitors or 
acting school visitor or visitors that the schools of the district for 
such month or period have been kept in all respects according to 
law, the selectmen shall draw an order on the town treasurer in 
favor of such district for a sum of money sufficient, and no more 
than sufficient, to pay the expenses incurred by such district for 
such month or period for the wages of teachers, including board, 
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fuel, and incidental expenses, if the expenses incurred by the 
district for the above named purposes during the school year do 
not exceed the amount fixed upon for such district, as provided in 
section ten of chapter eleven, title eleven (page 145) of the gen- 
eral statutes. 

Sec. 2. So much of section one of chapter sixty-seven of the 
public acts of 1885 (page 442), as is inconsistent herewith is 
hereby repealed. 

CHAPTER XXXn. 

An Act concerning Free Text-Boohs and School Supplies, 
Any town at its annual town meeting may direct its school 
visitors or board of education, or town committee to purchase, at 
the expense of said town, the text-books and other school supplies 
used in the public schools of said town, and said text-books and 
supplies shall* be loaned to the pupils of said public schools free of 
charge, subject to such rules and regulations as the school visitors 
or the board of education or town committee may prescribe. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

An Act concerning Acting School Visitors, 
Section 1. Boards of education, town committees and boards 
of school visitors may appoint a person, not one of their own 
number, to T>e acting school visitor or superintendent of schools. 

Sec. 2. The acting school visitor or superintendent thus ap- 
pointed shall have all powers, perform all the duties and receive 
the pay now prescribed by law for acting school visitors. 

Sec. 3. Any town, at its annual town meeting, may fix the 
compensation of the acting school visitor or superintendent. 

CHAPTER LXIX. 

An Act amending an Act concerning Evening Schools, 
Section 1. Section three, of chapter sixty-nine, of the public 
acts of 1885 (page 443), is hereby amended to read as follows : 
The board of school visitors, board of education, or town com- 
mittee, as the case may be, of any town wherein such public 
evening schools are established and maintained, shall, annually, 
upon the first Monday of June, certify to the comptroller the 
average number of scholars attending such schools within the 
current school year, said year beginning on the first day of 
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September ; and the comptroller shall thereupon draw his order 
upon the treasurer of the state in favor of such board of school 
visitors, board of education or town committee, for the use of such 
schools, in the sum of one dollar and a half for each scl^olar 
included in the number so certified, and the treasurer shall pay 
the same upon presentation. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the bo^rd of school visitore, 
boards of education and town committees of towns claiming the 
benefits of this act, to maintain such evening schools for a contin- 
uous term of not less than fifty sessions in each school year, as 
above defined, and to report annually, during the month of Sep- 
tember, to the state board of education concerning the condition 
and progress of the same. 

CHAFrER LXXVI. 

An Act aiUhorizing Towns and* School Districts to maintain 

Kindergarten Schools, 

Any town or school district may establish and maintain a 

kindergarten school, which any child over three years of age and 

under seven, residing in such town or school district, may attend. 

CHAPTER XC. 

An Act to Encourage the Planting of Forest Trees. 
Section 1. The governor shall annually in the spring, desig- 
nate by official proclamation an arbor day, to be observed in the 
schools and for economic tree planting. 

CHAPTER XCni. 

An Act concerning School Accommodations for Children In 
Temporary Homes. 

Section 1. The necessary extra expense which may be in- 
curred hereafter by any town or school district in providing 
school accommodations and instruction for the inmates of any 
temporary homes located therein shall be paid by the county as 
now provided by law for the payment of the expenses of tempo- 
rary homes in excess of the sums received from the towns. 

Sec. 2. The board of managers of temporary homes in any 
county shall be the judge of what are necessary extra expenses, 
under section one, for school accommodations and instruction for 
inmates of temporary homes located therein, and no such expense 
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shall be allowed or collected of such county unless it shall have 
been incurred with the approval of such board of managers, nor 
until the account of the same shall have been audited and ap- 
proved by such board. 

CHAPTER XCVI. 

An Act making the Connecticut Industrial School for Girls a 

Separate School District, 

Section 1. That the Connecticut Industrial School for Girls 
shall hereafter, so long as it remains an incorporated institution of 
this state * and maintains a school for the benefit of children con- 
nected therewith, be a separate school district, with a territorial 
limit including the grounds and buildings occupied by the inmates 
of said institution as homes. All other territory belonging to said 
institution shall be a part of the district to which the same terri- 
tory belonged before the Industrial School for Girls was estab- 
lished. 

Sec. 2. The state board of education shall be the school com- 
mittee of said district, and shall possess all the powers and be 
subject to all the duties within said district that are possessed by 
the school visitors in the several towns ; and may appoint an act- 
ing school visitor in said district, who shall possess, within said 
district, all the powers and be subject to all the duties of similar 
officers appointed by school visitors. The authority of the board 
of school visitors of the town in which said district is situated 
shall extend only to the remaining portion of said town ; and 
their returns and certificates shall include only the children of 
such remaining portion. 

Sec. 3. The Treasurer of the State Board of Education shall 
draw an order each year in favor of said district on the treasurer 
of said town for the proportionate amount to which said district 
may be entitled, of all moneys appropriated by law for the benefit, 
support, and encouragement of public schools, as is provided in 
respect to towns. 

Sec. 4. All acts, or parts of acts, inconsistent herewith, are 
hereby repealed. 

CHAPTER CVI. 

An Act concemitig Public Schools and School Districts. 
Section 1. Every school district shall hold an annual meeting 
in the month of June in each year, for the election of officers and 
the transaction of any other business relating to schools. 
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Sbc. 2. The school visitors and selectmen in each town shall 
meet as a joint board on the second Tuesday of July in each year, 
and prepare a statement showing the estimated cost of each and 
all the public schools in their town for the next succeeding school 
year, and shall immediately thereafter notify the committees of 
the respective school districts of the several amounts so fixed. 

Sbc. 3. The school year shall commence on the first day of 
September and end on the thirty-first day of August. 

Sbc. 4. Sections one and two of this act shall not apply to 
towns which have consolidated their school districts. 

Sbc. 5. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent herewith are 
hereby repealed. 

CHAPTER CXVI. 
An Act concerning Studies in Public Schools, 

Sbction 1. Physiology and hygiene, relating especially to the 
effects of alcoholic liquors, stimulants and narcotics on the human 
system, shall be taught as branches of study in the public schools, 
and persons desiring to teach in such schools shall, after June 1, 
1887, be found qualified to teach said branches of study before 
receiving the certificate required by law. 

Sec. 2. Chapter eighteen of the public acts of 1882 is hereby 
repealed. 

CHAPTER CXXIV. 

An Act concerning the Employment of Children in Factories. 

Section 1. No child under thirteen years of age shall be em- 
ployed in any mechanical, mercantile or manufacturing establish- 
ment. 

Sec. 2. Any person acting for himself, or as agent in any way 
whatever, of any mechanical, mercantile, or manufacturing estab- 
lishment, who shall employ or authorize or permit to be employed 
in such establishment any child, in violation of the preceding 
section, shall be fined not more than sixty dollars, and every week 
of such illegal employment shall be a distinct offense, provided 
that no person shall be punished under this act for the employ- 
ment of any child when at the time of such employment the 
employer shall demand and thereafter during such employment 
keep on file the certificate of any town clerk, or of the teacher of 
the school where such child last attended, stating that such child 
is more than thirteen years of age, or a like certificate of the 
7 
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parent or goardian pf such child in snch cases only where there is 
no record of the child's age in the office of the town clerk, and 
snch child has not attended school in this State. Any parent or 
goardian who shall sign any certificate that his child or ward is 
more than thirteen years of age when in fact such child or ward 
is under thirteen years of age, shall be fined not more than sixty 
dollars. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the state board of education 
and the school visitors, boards of education and town committees 
of towns to enforce this act; and for that purpose the state board 
of education may appoint agents, under its supervision and control, 
for terms of not more than one year, who shall be paid not to 
exceed five dollars per day for time actually employed and neces- 
sary expenses, and whose accounts shall be approved by said board 
and audited by the comptroller. 

Sec. 4. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith are 
hereby repealed. 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect September first, 1 886. 

CHAPTER CXXXIX. 

An Act to carry out the Provisions of the Law concerning the 
Teaching of Physiology and Hygiene. 

Section 1. The state board of education shall prescribe the 
text-books to be used in teaching physiology and hygiene as 
required by law; and shall prepare or cause to be prepared a text- 
book, and, if desirable, charts for such teaching, which text-book 
and charts shall be furnished to towns and school districts, for the 
use of scholars in the public schools needing the same, free of 
expense. 

Sec. 2. The secretary shall take out a copyright for the state 
upon any text-book or chart prepared under authority of this act. 

CHAPTER CXLI. 

An Act validating the doings of the Selectmen of the Town of 

Saybrook. 

Section 1. All illegalities arising from the neglect of the 
selectmen of the town of Saybrook to appraise and adjust the 
property of the several school districts of said town as provided 
by statute relating to the consolidation of school districts are 
hereby legalized and confirmed. 
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Sbo. 2. The avails of the appraisal and adjustment of the 
property of all the school districts of said town may be applied on 
either of the two tax levies next succeeding said appraisal in the 
same manner and to the same extent as if proceeded with imme- 
4iately upon the consolidation of said school districts. 

The following special laws were passed : 
Changing School District Lines in Preston and Ledyard, 
Resolved by this Assembly : 

That all the real estate lying in and belonging to school dis- 
trict number three of the town of Ledyard north of a line begin- 
ning at the southeast comer of the land and home farm of John 
Brewster and northeast comer of lands owned by John Dolbeare, 
thence running westerly by said Brewster's and Dolbeare's lands 
to the highway, thence directly west across said Brewster's land 
to lands of James Norman, thence northerly by said Norman's 
land to Poquetannoc Cove, is hereby transferred to the school dis- 
trict number four of the town of Preston, to which latter district 
all persons residing on said real estate now or hereafter shall 
belong. 

Authorizing the Center School District of Waterhwry to issvs 

Bonds, 

JResolved by this Assembly : 

Section 1. That the Center School District of Waterbury be 
and it is hereby authorized and empowered to issue bonds, to an 
amount not exceeding one hundred and twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars, with or without coupons attached, bearing interest not ex- 
ceeding four per cent, per annum, payable semi-annually, in sums 
of one thousand dollars each, to be payable ten thousand dollars 
upon the expiration of fifteen years after the date thereof, and 
ten thousand dollars annually thereafter until the whole shall be 
paid; and the money derived from the sale thereof shall only be 
used to pay the indebtedness of said district and to build new 
school-houses therein. 

Sec. 2. The district committee of said district shall, after the 
passage of this resolution, at a legal meeting called for that pur- 
pose, prescribe and determine the amount of such bonds to be 
issued, the form of the same, the rate of interest thereon, not ex- 
ceeding the amount aforesaid, the time and places of paying the 
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interest and principal, and the person or persons who shall exe- 
cute the same for and in behalf of said district, and shall also 
provide for the negotiation of the sane, but said bonds shall in 
no case be sold or negotiated for less than par and accrued inter- 
est; and such bonds, when executed in the manner so prescribed, 
and issued and delivered, shall be obligatory upon said district 
and the inhabitants thereof, according to the tenor and purport 
of the same. 

Incorporating the Hill Memorial School, 
Resolved by this Aaaembly : 

Section I. That John Williams, A. Cleveland Coxe, John 
Pierpont Morgan, Francis Goodwin, and their associates and suc- 
cessors as hereinafter provided, be and they hereby are consti- 
tuted a body politic and corporate, by the name of the Hill Mem- 
orial School. 

Sec. 2. The object of this corporation shall be to promote and 
assist educational and benevolent objects in the kingdom of 
Greece by rendering pecuniary assistance to such objects, and by 
holding land to be used for such objects, and otherwise. 

Sec. 3. Said corporation is empowered to purchase, receive by 
subscription, gift, devise, or otherwise, and to have, hold, possess, 
and enjoy, to it and its successors, in trust or otherwise, estate of 
every kind and wherever situate, and the same to grant, alien 
sell, invest, and dispose of for the purposes indicated in section 
two; and shall have all the powers enumerated in section one of 
chapter three of the public acts of 1883 (page 232), and other 
rights and powers belonging to corporations. 

Sec. 4. The number of corporators may be increased from 
time to time to any number not exceeding ten, and the new cor- 
porators may be appointed by a major vote of the then corpora- 
tors. In case of vacancy in the office of corporator, caused by 
death, resignation, or otherwise, the surviving corporators may 
exercise all the powers of the corporation, and fill such vacancy 
by a major vote. 

Discontinuing the Sixth School District of Tolland. 
Resolved by this Assembly : 

That school district number six of the town of Tolland is here- 
by discontinued, and all the real estate now owned by Sherman 
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Babcock, James W. Green, and Frederick W. Newcomb, in said 
district, with all residents upon the same, now or hereafter, are 
annexed to and made a part of the ninth school district of the 
town of Willington, and all the remaining portion of said sixth 
school district, with all residents upon the same, now or hereafter, 
are annexed to and made a part of the sixth school district of the 
town of Mansfield. 

Changing School District Lines in North Stonington and Vol- 

untown. 

Resolved by this Assembly : 

That all the real estate now owned by Benjamin Thompson, 
Dwight C. Thompson, Charles H. Babcock, Irving F. Babcock, 
James E. Wilson, and the estate of Abby Ryder, deceased, and 
Edith Kenyon, which is situated within school district number 
twelve of the town of North Stonington, and all the real estate 
now owned by Charles H. Babcock and Irving F. Babcock, which 
is situated within school district number six of the town of Vol- 
untown, is hereby annexed to and made a part of school district 
number eleven of the town of North Stonington, to which latter 
district any residents now or hereafter on said real estate shall 
belong. 

Validating Tojx laid by the Eleventh School District of North 

Stonington. 

Resolved by this Assembly : 

That all acts done by the Eleventh School District of the town 
of North Stonington or any officer thereof, concerning the laying 
and assessment of a tax, the abstract of which was completed in 
1885, are hereby validated and confirmed. 

Amending the Charter of the Epicopal Academy of Connecticut. 
Resolved by this Assembly : 

Section 1. So much of " An Act incorporating the Trustees 
of the Episcopal Academy of Connecticut," passed May, 1801, as 
exempts the lands and other property of the persons and families 
of the principal, professors, tutors, students, and servants of said 
academy from taxation, is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect upon the retirement from his 
office of the present principal of said academy. 
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Authorizing the Ferry School District of the Town of Hunting- 
I ton to issue Bonds, 

Jiesolved by this Assembly : 

Section 1. That the Ferry School District of the town of 
Huntington be and hereby is authorized to issue its bonds or 
other certificates of debt to an amount not exceeding the sum of 
thirty thousand dollars, registered or with coupons attached, pay- 
able at such time or times within the period of thirty years from 
the date of issue, and at such rate of interest not exceeding four 
per cent, per annum, payable semi-annually, and authenticated in 
such manner as said school district, at a meeting legally called for 
that purpose, shall determine. Said bonds or certificates shall be 
known and designated as the Ferry School District Bonds, and 
shall be disposed of by the committee of said school district at 
not less than par; and the proceeds thereof shall be applied to and 
expended in the purchase of land and the erection and furnishing 
of school buildings in said school district. 

Sec. 2. Said bonds or certificates, when issued and delivered 
by said school district or its proper officers, shall be obligatory 
and binding upon said school district and the inhabitants thereof 
according to the tenor and purport of the same, in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as debts lawfully contracted by cities 
or towns of this state. 

Creating a School District in the Towns of Manchester and East 

Hartford, 

Mesolved by this Assembly : 

That all that portion of the towns of Manchester and East 
Hartford, and the inhabitants thereof, bounded and described as 
follows, viz: Starting from a spring and public watering trough 
on the middle turnpike between Hartford and Providence, and 
about one-half mile west of the Hartford Manilla Company's mill, 
running thence southerly about four rods to the Hockanum river; 
thence following said river and the Hartford Manilla Company's 
pond easterly and northerly to the south boundary line of the 
seventh school district in said Manchester; thence running wes- 
terly on said school district line to town line between said towns 
of Manchester and East Hartford; thence notherly along said town 
line to the South Windsor town line; thence' following the line of 
the joint school district, known as Long Hill school district, lying 
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partly in the town of South Windsor and partly in the town of 
East Hartford, northerly, westerly, and southerly to the point in 
the town of East Hartford where said joint district line intersects 
the Tolland turnpike, so called, near the house of Thomas McLel- 
land; thence easterly along said turnpike to the point of intersec- 
tion of said turnpike with the Long Hill road, so called; thence 
southerly to the place of beginning. 

The following decision of interest to teachers is found in 
Connecticut Reports, Yol. 53, page 481. 

DANIEL S. SHEKHAN VS. WILLIAM STUB GES. 

The reasoQHbleDess of the punishment administered by a school teacher to a 
pupil is purely a question of fact 

A school teacher has a right to require obedience to reasonable rules and a 
proper submission to his authority, and to inflict punishment for disobedience. 

In the absence of rules established by the school board or other proper author- 
ity, the teacher has a right to make all necessary and proper rules for the regula- 
tion of the school. 

In inflicting corporal punishment the teacher must be governed, as to the mode 
and severity of it, by the nature of the offense, and by the age, size, and physical 
condition of the pupil. Where a boy has been habitually refractory and dis- 
obedient the teacher in punishing him for a particular offense may take into con- 
sideration his habitual disobedience. 

And it is not necessary that he should inform the pupil at the time that he is 
punishing him for his past as well as present misconduct. 

[Argued Novembeb 3d — decided November 24th, 1885.] 

Action for an assault and battery ; brought to the Superior 
Court, and tried to the court before Beardsley, J. Facts found 
and judgment rendered for the defendant, and appeal by the 
plaintiff. The case is sufficiently stated in the opinion. 

J. S. Seymour, for the appellant. 

J. H. Perry, with whom was W. H. Perry, for the appellee. 

Granger, J. This is a complaint for an assault and battery. 
The defense is that the plaintiff was at the time a pupil in a 
school kept by the defendant, that he wilfully violated the reas- 
onable commands of the defendant as his teacher, and that for 
this misconduct the defendant as such teacher whipped him in a 
reasonable manner. 

The sole controversy upon the trial was as to the reasonable- 
ness of the punishment inflicted. The court found that " such 
whipping was not unreasonable or excessive and was fully justi- 
fied by the plaintiff's misconduct at that time." 

The extent and reasonableness of the punishment administered 
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by a teacher to his pupil is purely a question of fact. This is 
too well settled to make the citation of authorities necessary. 
The finding of the court therefore settles the question as to this, 
unless the court acted upon improper evidence. 

The plaintiff testified as a witness in his own behalf and on his 
cross-examination the defendant, against the objection of the 
plaintiff's counsel, was allowed to ask him whether, on two former 
occasions, both of them more than a week before the whipping 
in question, he had not assaulted the teacher while he was chas- 
tising him. And the defendant afterwards in his testimony in 
his own behalf was allowed against the objection of the plaintiff 
to state that the plaintiff's conduct in school was habitually bad, 
and that on two former occasions, one of them about two weeks 
and the other seven or eight days before the whipping in ques- 
tion, the plaintiff had assaulted him while he was chastising him. 

The defendant was also allowed on the plaintiff's cross-exami- 
nation, against objection, to inquire of him whether he had not, 
seven or eight days before the whipping in question, put stones 
in his pocket and declared that he was going to attack the teacher 
with them. The plaintiff, in answer to the inquiry, denied that 
he had done so, and the defendant, against the plaintiff's objec- 
tion, was allowed to show by a witness that the plaintiff had so 
done. 

The defendant did not inform the plaintiff at the time of the 
whipping that he was punishing him for his past and habitual mis- 
conduct. 

We think the court committed no error in admitting the in- 
quiries and evidence. The right of the schoolmaster to require 
obedience to reasonable rules and a proper submission to his 
authority, and to inflict corporal punishment for disobedience, is 
well settled. It is said in the Encyclopedia of Education, edited 
by Kiddle and Schem, page 189, that "the school codes of the 
United States are generally silent in regard to the right of 
teachers to inflict corporal punishment, and there are numerous 
judicial decisions in favor of this right. By English and Ameri- 
can law a parent may correct his child in a reasonable manner, 
and the teacher is in loco parentis,^^ Citing 2 Kent Com., 203 ; 
1 Black. Com., 453 ; Commonwealth v. Randall, 4 Gray 36 ; 
State V. Pendergast, 2 Dev. & Batt., 365 ; Stevens v. Fassett, 27 
Maine, 280 ; Lander v. Seaver, 32 Verm., 123. 

As incident to this relationship it is the right of the teacher, in 
the absence of rules established by the school board or other 
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proper authority, to make all necessary and proper rules for the 
good conduct and order of the school ; and it is his duty to see 
that order is maintained and the rules observed. And if any 
scholar violates the rules and disobeys the orders of the teacher, 
it is the duty of the latter to enforce compliance, and to that end 
it may be necessary to inflict personal chastisement, as without it 
he might lose all control of the school. 

In inflicting such punishment the teacher must eicercise sound 
discretion and judgment, and must adapt it not only to the offense 
but to the offender. Horace Mann, a high authority in the mat- 
ter of schools, says of corporal punishment : "It should be re- 
served for baser faults. It is a coarse remedy, and should be 
employed upon the coarse sins of our animal nature, and when 
employed at all should be administered in strong doses." 

Of course the teacher in inflicting such punishment must not 
exceed the bounds of moderation. No precise rule can be laid 
down as to what shall be considered excessive or unreasonable 
punishment. Reeve's Dom. Rel., 288. Each case must depend 
upon its own circumstances. In Commonwealth v. Randall, 4 
Gray, 36, it is held that, "in inflicting corporal punishment, a 
teacher must exercise reasonable judgment and discretion, and be 
governed as to the mode and severity of the punishment by the 
nature of the offense, and the age, size, and apparent powers of 
endurance of the pupil." And we think it equally clear that he 
should also take into consideration the mental and moral qualities 
of the pupil and as indicative of these, his general behavior in 
school and his attitude towards his teacher become proper sub- 
jects of consideration. 

We think therefore that the court acted properly in admitting 
evidence of the prior and habitual misconduct of the plaintiff, 
and that it was perfectly proper for the defendant, in chastising 
him to consider not merely the immediate offense which had 
called for the punishment, but the past offenses that aggravated 
the present one, and showed the plaintiff to have been habitually 
refractory and disobedient. 

Nor was it necessary that the teacher should, at the time of in- 
flicting the punishment, remind the pupil of his past and accu- 
mulating offenses. The pupil knew them well enough, without 
having them brought freshly to his notice. 

There is no error. 

In this opinion the other judges concurred. 
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Child Labor. 
The last General Assembly passed the following : 

Act Concerning the Employment of Children in Factories, 

Section 1. No child under thirteen years of age shall be employed in 
any mechanical, mercantile or manufacturing establishment. 

Sec. 2. Any person acting for himself, or as agent in any way what- 
ever, of any mechanical, mercantile, or manufacturing establishment, 
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Together with the above circular and law was sent the fol- 
lowing blank : 

RETURN OF CHILDREN UNDER 13 YEARS OP AGE. 

188 

Town 

Post Office, 

Employer (if firm, give firm name), 



Nature of employment . 
nber under 13 disch 
or before Sept. 1, 1886, 



Number under 13 discharged on ) 



(Signature.) 

On the 24th day of September the following circular was 
sent to Boards of Yisitors, Boards of Education, and Town 
School Committees : 

August, 1886. 

Dbar Sib — A copy of the law relating to employment of childreu is enclosed. 
I beg leave to call your attention to the provisions enjoining upon school visitors 
the enforcement of this act. 

The law of 1885 provides that all unemployed children shall attend school. 
You are earnestly requested to furnish sittings and instruction for all children, 
and to use your best efforts to secure their regular attendance. The law does not 
intend that idleness shall result from lack of employment but rather that all 
children shall be constant and regular attendants at school. 

It is the right of every child to enjoy the education which the State aflfbrds, and 
it is the corresponding and imperative duty of school authorities to see that 
neither the neglect and avarice of parents, nor carelessness of children, nor 
Interest of employers prevent the young from receiving the training which the 
State and town liberally proffers. 

Any cases which you bring to the attention of this office will receive imme- 
diate attention, and a special agent will visit your town and give assistance if you 
desire it. Yours truly, 

CHAS. D. HINE, Secretary. 

On the 27th day of October six agents were appointed to 
enforce the law. Four are now in the service of the Board. 
They are : 

E. G. Woodhouse Wethersfield. 

, Howard J. Curtis Bridgeport. 

John J. Jennings Bristol. 

Gteorge A. Conant Willimantic. 
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These agents were instructed : ' 

1. To visit all mercantile, mechanical and manufacturing 
establishments in the towns assigned to them, and if possible 
to inspect all such establishments. 

2. To report on the following blank in all cases where 
children had been or are employed : 

REPORT OF AGENT. 
188 

1. Town 

2. Name of firm, - 

3. Post Office address of finn 

4. Engaged in 

5. Day visited 

6. Number heretofore discharged under law.. 

(Names on accompanying: sheet.) 

7. Number found under 13 

(Names on accompanying sheet.) 

8. Certificates of age found — ^by Town C!lerk 

by teachers 

by parents 

9. Number of certificates required 

10. How many school attendance certificates of children between 13 and 14 

11. Have local authorities taken any action 

„ Agent. 

3. To report establishments which had never employed 
children under thirteen less minutely on another blank giving 
name of firm, occupation, address, and day visited, over the 
certificate of agent, that "no children under thirteen years 
of age have been employed in the above establishments since 
Sept. 1st, 1886, and none are now employed." 

4. In the course of inspection to point out all doubtful cases, 
and to urge employers to obtain certificates in the following 
form : 

TOWN CLERK'S CERTIFICATE OF AGE. 

This Certifies, That it appears of record in this office that 
was born in this Town on the day of 18 and that h parents' 

names were and 

Attest, Town Clerk. , 

Dated at this day of 188 

Law on other side. 
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TEACHER'S CERTIFICATE OP AGE. 

This Certifies, That it appears io the Register of the School in the District 

of the Town of for the Term of 18 that 

was years and months old on the day of 188 

Signed 
Dated at on this day of 188 

This Certificate is a protection to employers only when the Town Clerk's Cer- 
tificate of Age cannot be obtained. 

Law on other side. 

PARENT'S CERTIFICATE OF AGE. 

This Certifies, That my * f w^'S bom in the 

Town of in the State of on the day of 

in the year 18 

Signed Parent 

Dated at this day of 188 

♦ Son or daughter. + Name. 

This Certificate is a protection to Employers only when neither the Certificate 
of Town Clerk nor of the Teacher can be obtained. 

Attention of parents is called to penalty for incorrectly stating age. 
Law on other side. 

5. To investigate, so far as consistent with the main duty of 
enforcing the law, its effect npon the attendance at school, the 
education, the health, and general educational and industrial 
interests of that body of children who had been or might be 
engaged in the enumerated industries, to note the disposition 
of parents and employers, and to ascertain how their interests 
were affected. The following lines of investigation were sug- 
gested : 

1. Have local authorities acted ? • 

2. Are there suflScient school accommodations ? 

3. Are those discharged in School ? 

4. Any cases of hardship to individuals or families? 

5. Does the law tend to encourage idleness or to make vagrants ? 

6. (a) Have skilled laborers or families left the State ? 

(b) Have men or women taken the places of those discharged ? 

(c) Has there been any difficulty in filling the places of those who have been 
discharged ? 

(d) Can children be skilled in this industry if they do not engage in it until they 
are 13 ? 

(e) What are average wages of children in this industry ? 

(f ) Do employers regard the limit, viz : 13 years, too high ? 

(g) Are employers in favor of the principle of this legislation ? 

7. Give nature of employment ? 
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(a) Healthy or unhealthy ? 

(b) Dangerous or not ? 

(c) Light and ventilation ? 

8. Has the business been affected by the law ? 

9. Are many children or persons under 18 employed ? 



How many ? 



6. To secure a full compliance with the law with as little 
annoyance to all concerned as possible, but to make it clear that 
nothing short of thorough enforcement was intended ; to have 
in view and actively promote, so far as possible, the educa- 
tional interests of children, and to prevent the evils of idleness 
and vagrancy. 

To the inquiries, dated August 18, 1731 answers were re- 
ceived, which showed that 695 children had been discharged. 

The number thus reported was less than the number dis- 
charged. Some establishments, soon after the law was passed, 
adjusted their force and business to its requirements. The 
numbers charged thus early could not be accurately fixed. 
Other large establishments did not report, either confusing the 
law with the law relating to 60 days' attendance, or being 
unwilling or unable to furnish information. 

Information has since been obtained, from these establish, 
ments, and is found in the tables given below, together with 
corrections of the first returns where correction was necessary. 

To the circular addressed to School Visitors three answers 
were received. Investigation shows that not more than five 
towns have acted as the law enjoinsi The school authorities of 
Meriden and Naugatuck acted promptly and efficiently, and 
were assisted by other town officera 

Agents have visited the following towns : 

Haktford County. 



Hartford. 


East Granby. 


Hartland. 


Rocky Hill. 


Avon. 


East Hartford. 


Manchester. 


Suffield. 


Berlin. 


East Windsor. 


Marlborough. 


West Hartford. 


Bloomfield. 


Enfield. 


New Britain. 


Wethersfield. 


Bristol. 


Farmington. 


Newington. 


Windsor. 


Canton. 


Glastonbury. 


PlainviUe. 


Windsor Locks. 




New Haven County. 




New Haven.* 


Cheshire. 


Meriden. 


Seymour. 


Beacon Falls. 


Derby. 


Naugatuck. 


Waterbury. 




• Not complete. 
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Norwich. 
Bozrah. 
Colchester. 
Griswold. 



New London County. 



Groton. 
Ledyard. 
Lisbon. 
Montville. 



N. Stonington. 
Preston. 
Salem. 
Sprague. 



Stonington. 
Voluntown. 
Waterford. 



Bridgeport.* 
Darien. 



Fairpibld County. 



Danbury.* 
Easton. 



Fairfield. 
Greenwich. 



Huntington. 
Newtown. 



Brooklyn. 

Canterbury. 

Hampton. 



Barkhamsted. 
Canaan. 
Colebrook. 
Cornwall. 



Killingly. 
Plainfield. 
Putnam. 



Windham County. 

Scotland. 

Sterling. 

Thompson. 



Litchfield County. 



Goshen. 
Harwinton. 
New Hartford. 
Norfolk. 



North Canaan. 

Salisbury. 

Sharon. 



Windham. 
Woodstock. 



Thomaston. 
Torrington, 
Watertown. 



Middlesex County. 
Middletown. Chester. East Haddam. 



Andover. 

Columbia. 

Coventry. 



Hebron. 
Mansfield. 



Tolland County. 

Somers. 
Stafford. 

* Not complete. 



Vernon. 
WilUngton. 



In no case have they finally been refused admission to any 
one of the enumerated establishments. 

At first every establishment which could by any construc- 
tion come under the enumerated classes, was visited. After a 
careful canvass of a few towns, including both rural and city 
districts, it was ascertained that most establishments classed as 
mercantile, employed no young children. A few cash boys and 
girls were found but always in large stores. I^ine-tenths of 
the child labor of the State is in factories producing cotton and 
woollen fabrics. To these and all other manufacturing estab- 
lishments, special attention has been given. None of the enu- 
merated industries have been overlooked, but a wise economy 
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of time and money evidently demanded that careful inspection 
should be limited to places where previous investigation had in- 
formed us that children might be found. 

The exact boundaries of mechanical and mercantile indus- 
tries are undefined and diflSculty has been experienced in find- 
ing a place inside or outside these boundaries for certain occu- 
pations. The number of children engaged in occupations 
which cannot be definitely assigned is very small in the aggre- 
gate. It may be said that the law is easy of administration. 

It should Ibe pointed out : 

1. That town clerks have not hitherto been registrars of 
births and marriages. 

2. While there does not seem to be reasonable ground for 
doubt, it is sometimes questioned whether a week's employment 
includes in it less than "a week's employment," or whether pen- 
alty could be imposed for one or more days' employment up to 
and including five, and whether the week's employment must 
be made up of consecutive days : 

The result of inspection is set out in Table I. 

The number discharged from different industries is shown in 
Table II. 

The results of supplementary investigations are found in 
Table III. 

To the organization of a system which should be simple and 
thorough, to directing and advising the agents, to all the de- 
tails of administration necessary under this experimental legis- 
lation, your Secretary has given his time and most careful and 
anxious attention. The results may be summarized : 

1. That employers have generally obeyed the law and dis- 
charged all children under 13. The small number thus far 
found — and the large number discharged — are conclusive evi- 
dence that there has not been extensive violation or evasion. 
Most of the cases foimd were evident mistakes in which child- 
ren had secured employment through the importunity and 
false statement of parents. 

That compliance has been general is evident by comparison 
of number discharged with number of certificates of attend 
ance, as shown in Report of the Agent of the Board, p. 53. 
The whole number between 8 and 13 to whom certificates had 
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been granted was 1109. The number thus far returned as dis- 
charged is 1085 ; making allowance for towns not yet reported, 
those who held- certificates of attendance have been very gen- 
erally discharged. 

2. That employers generally and from a variety of motives, 
favor the law. Of the establishments visited 31 are reported 
as favoring the law and 8 as decidedly opposed to the law. 

Approval of this legislation is rested on these grounds : 

{a) That children under 13 ought not to be employed. They 
need their earlier years for healthy growth, for youthful occu- 
pations and enjoyments and for schooling. 

(J) That children under 13 ought to be in school regularly 
and constantly. 

(6») That their labor is not profitable, because those over 18 
can turn out a better and more finished product. 

{d) That children over 13 learn without delay the particular 
occupation which they enter, and are more likely to become 
thoroughly skilled and usef uL 

Disapproval is rested on the following grounds : 

(a) That habits of industry and regularity are inculcated by 
labor. 

(J) That those early employed become more skillful on the 
special industry which they must for a life time engage in. 

{c) That parents and families need their support, that hard- 
ship has ensued, and that families have become charges on the 
town. 

{d) That business is affected : 

1. By families leaving the State. 

2. By driving out of the child labor which is cheap, and 
compelling the substitution of older hands, thus raising the 
cost of production to the advantage of neighboring States. 

{e) That under the defective enforcement of the present laws 
relating to attendance at school, there is danger of idleness 
and vagrancy, resulting in permanent bad habits. 

All agree that more stringent attendance regulations should 
be enacted. 

3. The evidence from all quarters is clear and unmistakeable 
that parents are the chief obstacle to complete compliance with 

8 
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the law. They display a rapacity which is hardly credible, 
and their false statements, made to enable them to profit by 
their children's employment, cannot be easily and quickly im- 
peached. There is no doubt that certificates based upon such 
statements have been so far successful that some children under 
13 are employed in the enumerated establishments. Where 
evidence can by any means be obtained, these cases will be ex- 
posed and punished. 

4. The weight of testimony is in favor of the view that 
children who have regularly attended a good school in their 
earlier and impressible years have quickened minds, and can 
learn any trade or adapt themselves to any occupation more 
readily than those who have not had this advantage. 

Industrial schools and half-day schools permitting employ- 
ment for a few hours each day under interested and skillful 
directors have proved very successful, and deserve investiga- 
tion, and if possible under our system, fair trial. Young chil- 
dren ought not to be admitted to such schools, but those well 
grounded in common English branches might profitably receive 
special training which would make them intelligent workmen. 

Evening schools which our system now encourages supple- 
ment the common schools, and might be compulsory upon 
those over the compulsory limit who had not learned to read 
and write. 

The legislation which we consider is wise because directly 
on the industrial side and indirectly on the educational side, 
there is legislation in behalf of children. 

1. The rights of children are recognized — 

{a) By giving them a greater chance for education. 
(J) By protecting them from greedy parents, and from the 
repressive influence of regular and constant labor in early years. 

2. The school system actually becomes or approaches what it 
is intended to be — a means of training for every child in the 
State. 
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Below will be found Reports of Special Agents appointed to 
enforce tlie law. 

To Mr. Chables D. Hine, 

Secretary of the Board of jEJditcation : 

Sir: — ^I have the honor to present herewith, according to your 
request, a brief statement of the results of my inquiries and 
investigations as agent of the Board of Education under Public 
Acts of 1886, Chap. 124. 

This Act in its operation affects, in common with all legisla- 
tion, the Commonwealth, and more particularly the following 
classes of persons: 

1. The employes generally. 

2. The parents of the children whose employment is forbidden. 

3. The employers — including owners, superintendents, over- 
seers, etc. 

4. The children forbidden to labor. 

In pursuing my investigations, I have personally visited the 
mercantile and manufacturing establishments in the towns of 
Thompson, Woodstock, Putnam, Ballingly, and in the city of 
Waterbury. 

I find that the conditions are very different in different parts of 
the State and in different industries. The industries in the 
eastern part of the State are almost entirely textile; in Water- 
bury, metal and wood. 

The number of children who, of late, have been employed in 
mercantile establishments is insignificant. This branch of the 
inquiry may, therefore, be passed over without further comment. 

The number of young children employed in the metal and 
wood industries is inconsiderable. In these industries such child- 
ren are employed only under exceptional and peculiar circum- 
stances, and not unusually from motives which may be called 
charitable. They are not employed because of any difficulty in 
obtaining other help. 

But in all the textile industries, especially in the great cotton 
manufactories of Eastern Connecticut, children in large numbers 
have been employed. 

I find, then, that these establishments are the most seriously 
affected, either for good or evil, by such a law as this. 

With these general facts understood, it must be confessed that 
the motives which, in general, at least, govern the first three of 
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the classes enumerated above in regard to this matter are purely 
selfish. 

The employes desire to have these children deprived of employ- 
ment in order that the supply of laborers may be decreased in the 
hope that the demand for, and the wages of, labor may be in- 
creased. 

The law has, perhaps, been in force hardly long enough to 
ascertain accurately its effects in this direction. It is safe to say 
that if this were to be the effect of the law, the result would be 
disastrous for many manufacturers of this State unless the neigh- 
boring States in which similar industries are carried on, would 
enact and enforce similar laws. 

But my observations do not show this to be the effect of the 
law. It is true that many families have removed from the State 
since the law went into effect, some of them without doubt be- 
cause their children could not be employed here. Too much con- 
sideration, however, should not be paid to this removal of families. 
I find that there is a tolerably constant current of families moving 
in certain fairly well defined directions. 

Hundreds of children have been discharged from the factories. 
But the manufacturers have found that fewer laborers of a more 
mature age could do the same work in a better manner. And it 
was proved in no case to my satisfaction, that the cost of manu- 
facture was materially increased as a result of discharges under 
the law. 

The manufacturers plead that much of their work can be done 
better by young children than by older ones; that it is impossible 
to get families which will furnish workers, to locate near their 
factories, unless these young children can be employed; that they 
cannot enter into competition with manufacturers in other states 
unless they can employ labor at as low wages as are there paid; 
that a larger number of families will be required to carry on the 
work, who will need more tenements to live in, and that thus, by 
the increase in insurance, taxes, and other expenses, the cost of 
carrying on the business will be enhanced. 

Notwithstanding complaints of this character that are fre- 
quently made, it is interesting to observe, and a pleasure to 
chronicle, that nearly all manufacturer^ approve the principle of 
the Act, and desire that it may have a fair trial upon its merits. 
This is to be placed to their credit, that almost without exception, 
they have attempted to comply with the provisions of the law in 
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letter and in spirit. Nearly all would lower the age limit to 
twelve years, at least. With twelve years for the limit, they 
would be entirely satisfied — ^this partly because they think it high 
enough on the merits of the case, and partly because it would 
conform more nearly to the law in neighboring States. 

There are those among manufacturers who say, and say unhesi- 
tatingly, that they are exceedingly pleased with the law; that 
they "want no babies around their factories;" that, although 
the wages of those employed in the places of those discharged, 
are necessarily higher in most instances, yet the number employed 
is less, the cost of overseeing them is decreased, the work is 
done in a more satisfactory manner, and the product is greatly 
improved. 

It is noteworthy that no case of any one in this class has come 
to my knowledge, where a law that compels the children to attend 
schools, has not met with hearty approval — this, so far as the 
principle is concerned; as a matter of course the trouble taken to 
see that children attend school varies greatly in different cases. 
This Act, indeed, is very generally criticised because it makes no 
provision for seeing that children who are discharged attend 
school. 

The parents may be passed over with but a word. While there 
-are cases in which the family needs the paltry wages which child- 
ren of this age can earn, it clearly appears that the interest taken 
in the children by the majority is strictly commercial. They will 
impose upon the manufacturer, resort to every subterfuge to con- 
ceal the age of their children, and in every way in their power, 
avoid complying with the requirements of this, and of the school 
law, in order to pocket the money results of the children's work — 
but |2 or |3 per week in the case of children who come within 
the scope of this act. 

The French Canadians, from whom the young children are 
mostly obtained for the factories, are many of them naturally 
small farmers, and Canada to them is the most desirable place of 
residence. It is freely confessed by themselves that they leave 
Canada and come into the States to exploit their children when 
they are young and under the parents' control. As soon as the 
parents have made as much money as they can out of the children 
they go back to Canada to enjoy life upon the small places which 
there abound. They are obliged to get this help from the child- 
dren while they are young, because they marry very early. As 
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one workman put it: "Hard thing for a father to support a girl 
until she is thirteen and then just as she begins to earn something 
to lose all she has cost him by reason of her marrying." 

There are undoubtedly isolated cases in which the law works 
hardship. One or more would be learned of at every visit. 

For instance, in one factory a man, the head of a family, in 
which were several children, was killed by an accident. The 
family was left destitute. The firm provided employment for 
all the children, although not particularly desirous of such help. 
This law compels them to discharge all but one, and, to that ex- 
tent, takes away the means of support of the family, who, inde- 
pendent in character, will most unwillingly accept aid from the 
civil authorities. 

Such cases cannot fail to appeal to our sympathies, and make 
the problem a hard one to deal with satisfactorily. 

The most important class to be considered in so far as this act, 
or any other like this, is concerned, is the children affected 
thereby. 

Children are unable of themselves to make or enforce contracts. 
They are from their age and condition liable to become the sport 
of those with whom they have to do. The law, therefore, takes 
them under its especial protection. Adult employes can estab- 
lish their rights and take care of themselves. If the manufac- 
turers cannot conduct their business successfully without wrong- 
ing young children, better that their factories be closed than that 
the wrong should have legal sanction. If parents bring children 
into the world whom they cannot take care of, the children at 
least should not be punished for what they are not responsible, if 
by law this can be preyented. 

Approaching this investigation from this standpoint, I find that 
in those portions of the State of Connecticut to which my examina- 
tion has extended, children are not abused in the factories, nor 
overburdened by their work, nor overworked, unless it be in the 
matter of long hours. 

In the eastern part of the State, the number of hours per week's 
work is very generally sixty-six, and in some instances more than 
sixty-six. Very many among all classes condemn, and very few 
justify, working children so many hours per week. But the 
manufactures are in increasing numbers adopting the ten-hour 
schedule, and others approve the principle. 
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I find the children working generally in rather pleasant, well 
ventilated rooms, at work that is not dangerous. Very seldom 
are they employed in work that is difficult, that will overtax their 
strength, or that requires particularly close attention. Their 
work, in most instances, gives them occasion to move about freely, 
and when it is necessarily done standing there is usually an 
opportunity for them to sit down, and places are provided appar- 
ently for that purpose. In many cases they have the liberty, and 
are found eating their lunches at intervals in their work. Always 
excepting the time employed, it is difficult to find any who will 
say that there is any objection to the employment of the children 
so far as health and danger are concerned. 

Nearly every one is positive in asserting that the children are 
better off in the factory than if allowed to run wild in the streets, 
and that this will be the result if they are neither in the factory 
nor in school. 

Careful inquiry was made as to whether work in the earlier 
years is necessary in order that the children may become skillful 
in their occupation — this of course pertaining in the main to the 
textile industries — and the weight of evidence is decidedly in 
■ favor of the position that it is desirable that children begin their 
work to some extent, at as early an age as eleven or twelve years, 
in order to attain to the highest proficiency. 

The children who have been discharged have usually been sent 
to school. This has resulted in overcrowding the school houses 
in some sections. 

Very little, if any, action has been taken by local authorities to 
enf ore the law. 

As a summing up of the results of my investigation I may re- 
port that it is generally thought that the object of such a law 
should be, not to prevent children from working, but to insure 
their attendance at school ; that they will gain habits of industry 
only in the factory ; that their home life is such as to nullify any 
efforts to induce such habits in any other way ; that it is not well 
to instil into their minds the idea that they are not obliged, and 
cannot be compelled, to work. 

The one plan that seems to most generally meet the views of 
all classes and all individuals embraces points somewhat as fol- 
lows, the only point of difference being as to what age to insert : 

1. Let the employment of children under the age of eleven 
years be prohibited. 
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2. Let the employment of all children under fourteen years of 
age be prohibited while the public schools are in session. 

3. Let measures be taken to provide for the stringent enforce- 
ment of the law and for compelling the attendance of the chil- 
dren at school. 

The above are designed rather to affect the details than the 
principle of the act. There is no doubt that the principle of the 
act meets with hearty approval. Differences of opinion relate to 
minor points, and to the manner of administration. 

It has been my earnest desire in writing the above report to lay 
aside all personal prejudices, all personal opinions, and report 
truly the facts, opinions and deductions, obtained by the personal 
inspections of factories before alluded to, and by interviews with 
a large number of individuals embracing all classes mentioned 
above. 

Respectfully submitted, 

John J. Jennings. 

Mr. Chas. D. Hine, 

Secretary of State Board of Education : 

Sir — It may be said generally that the law has been obeyed in 
all the establishments visited by me. I have visited the following 
towns and inspected all the manufacturing establishments in 
them: 

Huntington and Derby, including the manufacturing centers 
of Shelton, Birmingham and Ansonia ; Seymour, Beacon Falls, 
Naugatuck, Watertown, Thomaston, Torrington, Fairfield and 
Windham, including Willimantic. 

These towns, with the exception of Beacon Falls and Wind- 
ham, are engaged almost exclusively in the manufacture of wood 
and metal products, rubber goods, and Yankee notions. 

In these industries, the labor of children is not an important 
factor, either because the work is too heavy for children, or it re- 
quires more skill and attention than they can furnish. 

When the law went into effect it caused these establishments 
no greater inconvenience than the discharge of one or two chil- 
dren, who were occupying important positions, and whose places 
were easily filled by older children. The law is no hardship to 
the industries above mentioned, and the men engaged in them are 
almost unanimously in favor of the law, and willingly obey it. 
They favor it generally as an educational measure, and many 
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from a humanitarian standpoint. The humane side of the ques- 
tion I often heard embodied in a remark of this kind: " A 
youngster, who goes into a mill or shop at ten or eleven years of 
age doesn't have a fair chance." In these industries the dis- 
charges under the law have been so few, and, for the most part, 
in positions adapted to boys and girls only (as errand boys about 
a factory for instance) that the demand for adult labor cannot be 
said to be increased. The older children, however, who take the 
places of the children discharged, are in several cases getting 
higher pay than the children discharged. 

My investigation of establishments where children are largely 
employed has been limited to four cotton, three woolen, and three 
silk mills. In these industries it seems necessary to have young 
help. The nature of parts of the work is such that the quickness 
and deftness of a child's hand is required. Women or men but 
poorly supply the place of children, in fact, the manufacturers 
claim that men and women cannot do the work owing to the size 
of their hands and lack of deftness. There is also a certain 
" pride of place " so that a boy or girl of 16 can hardly be in- 
duced to do certain work which they have been accustomed to 
see done by younger children ; they feel that they have outgrown 
certain kinds of work. By the operation of the law in releasing 
children under thirteen, and the above mentioned objection of 
older boys and girls to doing the work of the younger children, 
manufacturers have been sorely pushed to secure children over 13 
to supply the vacancies caused by obeying the law. In the 
opinion of employers in these industries the limit of 13 years. of 
age is high, and any increase of the limit would throw them out of 
equality in competition with manufacturers in other States. It is 
my opinion that these establishments can adjust themselves to the 
law as it is at present. And, so generally have the children dis- 
charged been found at school, that I think the limit of employ- 
ment at 13 years low enough, and not accompanied with any 
dangers to society on the score of making vagrants. Parents may 
safely be entrusted with the duty of getting the children at work 
as soon as they are old enough. If any concession is to be made 
to these industries, I should favor the abolition of that part of the 
old law that requires a certificate of school attendance of 60 days 
for all children employed between 13 and 14, and would add to 
the law of 1886, to the effect that a child of 13 years of age, pro- 
vided with a school certificate of regular attendance for the 
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previous one or two years, could be constantly employed there- 
after, and that no child. under 14 could be employed without this 
certificate of one or two years' regular school attendance. This 
would create an impression in the ininds of parents that schooling, 
if not education, was a qualification for work; and I think the 
prospects of getting their children at work at 13 instead of 
15 would make the parents allies with the authorities in pro- 
moting education. 

H. J. Curtis, Agent, 

Mr. Chas..D. Hine, 

Secretary State Board of Education : 

Sir — ^As an agent of your " State Board " for the enforcement 
of the " Child Labor Law," I have the honor to report : 

That I have visited most of the mercantile and mechanical, and 
all of the manufacturing establishments in the towns of Montville, 
Bozrah, Sprague, Norwich, Preston, Ledyard, Groton, Stoning- 
ton, Waterford, Griswold, Yoluntown, North Stonington, Salem, 
Colchester, Hebron and the city of Norwich. 

I find that mercantile establishments cannot make " child labor " 
profitable. In many places mechanical inventions have taken 
the place of the "cash boy," and no children under 13 or even 
14 years are employed. Heavy mechanical industries require 
stronger muscles and more skilled hands than this class of labor 
affords, hence it cannot be made useful and is not employed. 

In manufacturing establishments and more egpecially the cotton 
mills, " child labor " can be made to pay, and but for the law 
would be employed. I found that from these factories on the 
Ist of September last, had been discharged all children under 
13 years of age, and the effort honestly made to comply with the 
law. 

In some cases parents have deceived the employers as to age of 
their children, but in every case where children have been known 
to be under 13 they have been discharged. Every courtesy has 
been shown your agent by superintendents and others in charge 
of mills, and assistance cordially given to discover any violation 
of the law. While not perhaps approving the law in its every 
detail they have shown good faith in enforcing its provisions. 
There was an opinion in some localities that the law only 
applied to children when the schools were in session and that 
on Saturdays and during all vacations, they could be employed. 
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When informed of the intent of the law, they have acquiesced, 
but not always without some dissent, claiming that habits of in- 
dustry were established in the child by working when not in 
school, and if not allowed to work they would learn to be idle. 

Objections have also been made that farmers were exempt from 
the provisions of the law, and complaints that they are a favored 
class. As a result of my inquiries I have found : 

That local school officers, without an exception, have been 
silent in this matter as they are in all things relating to school 
attendance. 

That there are generally sufficient school accommodations, but 
in many instances if all of the proper school age were in school, 
the school houses would be overcrowded. 

That those who have been discharged from labor on account of 
age, are almost universally in school, while among those who have 
never been in the mills or at labor, are generally to be found, if 
found at all, the truant and the idler. 

A few cases of hardship to families have occurred. Sometimes 
a poor woman has children who are under 13 who could assist by 
their labor, of which she is deprived by the action of the law. 
Such cases are rare, and' the poor woman the exception. That 
the law does not tend to encourage idleness, or make vagrants, is 
accorded on all sides if the school law is enforced, but all agree 
that the child if not in school, had much better be at work. 

In some instances families have left the State on account of the 
law, but families have come from other States to fill their places. 
The places of those discharged have generally been filled by older 
children, and generally without much difficulty or loss to the 
employer. 

It is favorable to the law that children can become as skilled in 
these industries, and some have claimed can become more expert, 
if they do not come to the mill to work till they are older than 13. 
I have found the average wages of such labor to be from $2 per 
week to $4, depending upon their skill and the work at which 
they were employed. I have found employers generally in favor 
of this limit (13 years), for children to begin to labor, if the law 
regarding attendance at school is rigidly enforced, at the same 
time claiming if children do not go to school they had better be in 
the mill at work. Some say 12 years is high enough, while more 
say 14 years and no more school, and some favor the Massachu- 
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setts law. All agree that some legislation regulating the employ- 
ment of children is necessary. 

. It is claimed and perhaps quite justly, that the labor in mills 
and factories is neither hard, unhealthy, nor dangerous. It does 
not appear that business has been affected much by the law. 
Some claim that business will be improved by the law. Three 
parties say they can make better goods with older help, and when 
the rule is no " child labor" all the mills will reach better results 
at less cost. I have met this criticism of the law, that while all 
children under 13 must be discharged from labor, there is no 
power to compel them to go to school, and then say the " power 
to see the child from the mill, should see it into the school house 
as a pupil. 

Very respecf ully, 

Nelson Morgan. 

Mr. Chas. D. Hine, 

Secretary of State Board of Education : 

Sir — ^My report covers twenty-four (24) towns, and two hun- 
dred and five (205) places of business. In 10 of these towns, 
children under 13 years of age were employed before Sept. Ist, 
1886, and two hundred and twenty children were discharged. 

They were discharged from the following industries : 

7 Cotton Mills discharged 129 children. 
9 Woolen " . ** 42 ♦' 

4 Silk " " " 16 

7Miscel. *' " 33 

__ « 

27 
Whole number discharged before Sept. 1, 1886, under 13, 220 children. 

In the 24 towns I have not found an instance where local 
authorities have acted directly. In most cases the children dis- 
charged from mills were in school. Several instances of hard- 
ship were reported. As far as I was able to learn only two (2) 
families had applied to town authorities for direct assistance. 

To the question whether this law tended " to encourage idleness 
or make vagrants," only two responded in the affirmative without 
condition. All others gave a negative reply provided the children 
were compelled to attend school. No " skilled " labor is reported 
to have left the State. 

In nearly every instance older children have taken the place of 
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those discharged. A few have asserted that there was some diffi- 
culty in finding help. At the time of investigation two (2) 
mills only reported parts of machinery idle on account of insuffi- 
cient help. All establishments visited believe that children can 
become skilled in the different industries even if they do not 
engage in that industry until after 13 years of age. Some 
claimed that they even do better if they do not begin till after 
that age, giving as a reason that they take more interest and 
make greater progress, and in the end become better and more 
practical laborers. 

Children's work was found, without an exception, to be light 
and easy. The worst that could be said was that they were on 
their feet continually and were confined to the building. Some 
mills were more lenient in these matters than others. 

Light and ventilation were good in all rooms where child labor 
is found, and in the majority of mills both were excellent. 

In no instance were children seen operating dangerous machin- 
ery or working in dangerous places. In all but a very few estab- 
lishments the work could be well considered healthy. 

Five claimed their business has been affected materially on 
account of the law. Others have reported an inconvenience at 
first which is now adjusted. Five report a loss, and that there is 
an increase of expense in the cost of production. 

The wages of children vary. The highest wages are given by 
the silk mills, and the lowest by cotton mills. The lowest wages 
reported for children under 13 years of age was %-^ per diem ; 
the highest was $3^ per diem. The average wages given to 
children under 13 is about %-f^ per diem ; and for children be- 
tween the ages of 13-16 years about 1^^ per diem. In some 
shops I found parts of child's labor done by the piece. 

Most mills work about 60 hours a week, getting in the required 
60 hours by Saturday noon, then giving their help a half -holiday 
at the end of each week. The mills which regard the half- 
holiday are confined chiefly to cotton, silk and woolen establish- 
ments. 

Among those who have employed children under 13 years of 
age, and discharged them before Sept. 1, 1886, 1 found three (3) 
who expressed a decided opinion in favor of repealing the law, 
and one (1) who believed he should have the right to employ 
children outside of school sessions. Those mills which have dis- 
charged the greatest number of children on account of this law 
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are those who approve the present enactment provided it is prop- 
erly reinforced by an increase of the number of weeks of school- 
ing. Those who do not employ children would be pleased if the 
age was Vaised to 14. But to raise the age to 14 now, would 
have a tendency to drive the cotton industry from the State 
because it could not compete with other States which have no 
restrictions in regard to age. 

There is a strong feeling prevailing in each town visited in 
favor of increasing the number of weeks of compulsory attend- 
ance. It is urged that 12 weeks is not sufficient. Some feel that 
children under 13 years and those who are not employed up to 
1 6 years of age should be compelled to attend school all the time, 
others would limit the age to 14, while all are unanimous in 
believing that children under 13 should be obliged by law to go 
more than 12 weeks. 

Very respectfully, 

Clarence E. Ward. 

Mr. Chas. D. Hinb, 

Secretary of State Board of Education. 

Sir: — ^I have visited the following towns : Hartford, Wethers- 
field, West Hartford, East Hartford, Glastonbury, Windsor Locks. 
Enfield, Somers, So. Windsor, East Granby, Manchester, Newing- 
ton, Suffield, Berlin, Marlboro, Rocky Hill, Windsor, Meriden, 
Bloomfield, East Windsor, New Britain, Bristol. 

In Meriden only has the School Board acted. 

There are ample accommodations except in Berlin. In one dis- 
trict, No. 8, the school house had been burned, a new one is build- 
ing and will be ready to occupy very soon. 

I should judge from the reports that most of those discharged 
are in school, a great many of them are known to be. 

No cases of hardship caused by this law are reported. The 
hardships, if any, are brought on by other causes. 

Some think this law will make both idleness and make vagran- 
cy unless children are all forced to school when discharged from 
the mills. 

I learn of no cases of skilled labor leaving on account of this 
law; they report going and coming of laborers all the while. 

Men, women and older children have taken the places of those 
discharged. 

There has been no difficulty reported in filling the places of 
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those discharged except in one or two cases and that for only a 
day or two. 

It is the opinion of all I have met that children can be better 
skilled if they begin after they are thirteen years of age. 

I find wages for children from fourteen to sixteen years of age 
vary according to the kind of labor performed. The average 
wages in cotton mills is about fifty cents per day, in hardware 
manufacture, about sixty to seventy cents. 

None regard the limit of 13 years too high and in nineteen 
cases out of twenty employers wish the age might be fourteen 
years at least. In many a case they have said to me they did not 
care to employ babies, and that it costs more to watch and look 
after young help than they are worth. 

Two firms only have expressed themselves as opposed to this 
law and similar legislation. 

No case has been reported where business has been affected. 

E. G. WOODHOUSE. 

General Remarks. 

1. Beginners in Teaching, — Last year more than 400 per- 
sons began to teach. Of this 400, the Normal School sent out 
50, and other training schools perhaps 50. The remaining 
SCO were immature men and women desiring to earn money, 
to pass away unoccupied time, or to prepare themselves for 
teaching. 

If 30 pupils were entrusted to each of these persons, more 
than 9,000 children or about one-tenth of all the children reg- 
istered were subject to inexperienced and unskillful teaching, 
and to blundering management. Not one of these tyros had 
been tested by any high standard. In some cases there was 
education, and the chances were on the side of success ; too 
often there was a substantial failure from the beginning, a 
certainty of nothing for the children because there was nothing 
to give. There was no systematic instruction, because there 
was no systematic knowledge, and no idea of giving any. 
There was no discipline because the teacher had no discipline. 
There was no training because the trainer had not been trained. 
.It was at best but a series of experiments at the expense of 
children. There was no school unless a place where children 
assemble to be practiced upon can be said to be a school. 
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The sentiment which permits. such wholesale injury to chil- 
dren, such violation of all business principles, is diminishing, 
but dies hard. This clever girl, that ambitious boy, this worthy 
but unfortunate person, this girl from the High School, this 
young man from college, make children rounds of the ladder 
by which they climb to money, to employment, to another and 
more congenial profession. Every novice or crooked stick is 
accounted able to teach young children. Friendship, relation- 
ship, alliance in church and politics, contribute to the total of 
burdens heaped upon the tax-payers, whose money is wasted, 
and upon children whose minds are distorted or benumbed. 

It is easy to throw the blame of this upon lack of money, 
upon lack of interest. Both contribute, but the real cause lies 
in the system or lack of system which permits such a state of 
things. 

2. Pa/rents a/nd the Laws relating to Labor am.d Attendance, 
— Legislation which compels parents to forego the labor of 
their children and results in attendance at school, interferes 
with the control which parents have always been permitted to 
exercise. The natural affection of parent has been supposed to 
furnish a strong and sufficient guarantee that children will be 
wisely, humanely and beneficially treated. To instinctive love 
it was felt to be safe to eijtrnst the entire training of children, 
with a probability amounting almost to a certainity, that here 
lay the happiness of parents, the good of society and the high- 
est welfare of children. 

The control of the parent is not an end, it is a means ; it 
exists for the benefit of the child and not as a perquisite of the 
parent. The manner of this control must be the test of its 
usefulness. When the result is excess of any kind, or neglect 
the evil is out of all proportion to the good, especially when 
the opportunity of preying upon children by absorbing their 
wages, impels to a total neglet of their education. 

The balance of probability in favor of right treatment has 
yielded to a certainty of the contrary. The good which might 
result is found not to exist, and abundant evil is found to exist. 
To say nothing of abuse or neglect, resulting in suffering and 
mental and moral distortion, parents urge upon employers with 
an eagerness which amounts to vehemence the labor of their 
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offspring solely that their wages may be gained. They regard 
education and training of trivial moment, they plan to evade 
by falsehoods the mandates and efforts of the state. Another 
large body of unemployed children are absent from school, 
suffering irreparable loss because their parents have no sense of 
their own obligations and the rights of their children. 

Children are permanently harmed and their rights invaded. 
The law rightly intervenes. Parents who are humane and con- 
siderate will not be affected because they are ali'eady doing 
their duty, and those who are negligent or cruel will be com- 
pelled to do their duty to the children and to society. More- 
over, as between educational control and no education at all, 
there is no question that control, even if it bears sometimes 
harshly upon the well disposed, is better than no control at alL 

(1) One result will be to prevent parents making gain of 
children, subjecting them to unusual and hard labor. That 
children may properly work is not questioned, and that suit- 
able work results in habits of industry is certain ; but the parent 
who puts his child out to work for another, ten or eleven hours 
in a day, and habitually neglects him at home, cannot claim 
that he is teaching him habits of industry. Some other person 
may be thus instructing him and some other influence may be 
benefitting him, but if the parent is taking his wages, there is 
a well grounded suspicion that the child is working, not for his 
moral improvement but for the gain of his parent 

The right of the parents to the assistance and service of his 
child is strongly urged and with greatest force in those cases 
where the child can contribute to the comforts of home, can 
maintain in whole or in part the remaining members of the 
family, or can prevent hardship and obviate the necessity of 
town assistance. 

The parent may cause his child to work, but this does not 
mean that he can cause him to work when and where, and how 
he chooses. The ground for permitting the parent to work his 
child is primarily the good of the child, and there is no other 
substantial ground. If work results in evil and wrong, then 
the child must not be made to work for gain or for any other 
inducement. In short the capital consideration is whether the 
parent under his circumstances acts in such a manner as will 
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secure the welfare of the child. The welfare of the child will 
not be promoted by his absence from school and by spending 
his earlier years in confining work. No parent ought to 
demand this ; the towns and the State ought not to permit it. 
The children have a right to something better even if it must 
be furnished at the expense of the town or State. 

There are two important facts bearing on this question of 
hardship. 

1. Not more than 15 cases have come to light. Admitting 
that those most needy are least inclined to apply for help we 
cannot suppose that the laws relating to labor and attendance 
have worked harshly in 50 cases. 

These cases it is true deserve consideration. A law which 
bears harshly upon fifty persons ought to be cured if possible. 
If the law, however, is right in principle and beneficial in its 
operation, its failure to provide for every case cannot be urged 
against it.^ 

2. There is a difference in employments. The man who 
works in the factory may be able to put in his four or five 
children, and thus double his wages. Indeed there are some 
who do no work, but depend upon the wages of their children. 
On the other hand, the laborer on the railroad can put his 
children to no such use, and if he cannot work, his family 
must take its chances. He never thinks of pleading for a law 
permitting his children to work. He knows it is useless. 
Indeed such a law is a discrimination against him and gener- 
ally in favor of a class which comes to the State to camp out 
and not to settle, and with the purpose of selling the labor of 
children. The family question in both cases will adjust 
itself. The unthrifty and the lazy will come to want. Their 
children will, unless relieved, suffer with them. It is the 
great duty of the State and of private benevolence, not only to 
relieve the wants of these young persons, but to raise them by 
education to a point where such unthrift will be impossible. 

The mind can be strengthened against the laziness which 
finally accepts the pauper state. The schools have a share in 
this work and parents' poverty ought not to interfere. There 
is the fact morever, that the less desirable place a parent. fiUs 
in life, the less competent he is to provide for the advance- 
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ment of his children. There is no doubt that the children of 
such persons have rights which the State does well to recog- 
nize, and one of these is, such training that they may, if they 
have the will, take their places in a higher order and in a less 
uncomfortable and crowded kind of employment. Such chil- 
dren need to gain not only the mechanical skill which will 
retain them where their fathers were, but courage and intelli- 
gence. The question is, is this possible, and the educational 
problems are : 

1st. How to teach them so well as to secure this. 

2d. How to secure their attendance long and regularly 
enough to make the teaching tell. If we can have them until 
they are thirteen or fourteen we stand a chance. 

We are educating not merely for the existing level, but for 
the possible level of society. It is not wise to admit that there 
is a dependent and ignorant class who must remain generation 
after generation in the same low state. The truth is that every 
effort in the right direction brings more and more children out 
of this class. 

Shall we leave out of account the fact so well known that by 
far the most powerful stimulant to improvement is the hope of 
betterment? The young of parents of small means have little 
or nothing beside these hopes of the future. If they are to be 
bound to their father's lot, this future is established without 
their choice and irrevocably. Such repression should not be 
encouraged or required except for benefits which are the equiva- 
lent of the benefits they unknowingly renounce. If the true 
merits of every child are to be brought out and utilized it 
must be done by equalizing so far as possible the opportunities 
of all in respect of education. 

CHARLES D. HIKE. 
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The following tables are compiled from the returns which the law 
requires School Visitors to make to the Board of Education. 
By way of explanation it may be said : — 

1. The Grand List of each town is taken from the Comptroller's report 
to the Gteneral Assembly, January, 1886. 

2. The per cent, of taxable property appropriated for public schools 
is based upon the total amount received for school purposes diminished 
by the amounts received from school fund, etc., town deposit fund, and 
local f imds. 

3. The amount paid for each enumerated scholar is found by dividing 
the total amount expended, less amount paid for new buildings, by 
number enumerated. 

4. As has been the custom for a number of years i)ast, the number 
** registered in Winter" is found by combining the number returned for 
Fall and Winter terms, taking the highest number found in either. 

5. The ** average attendance in Winter" is found in the same manner. 

6. The number between 8 and 14 in no school, indicates the number 
which escaped the operation of the compulsory law, in the year ending 
January 1st, 1886. 

7. XJie **per cent, who have attended some part of the year" com- 
pares the "different scholars" with the "enumeration." The large 
per cents., attained by some small towns, are explained by the attend- 
ance of scholars not enumerated. 
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8. Regularity of attendance and efl&ciency in this direction are indi- 
cated by the ** per cent, of attendance on basis of registratioif." 

9. The ** per cent, of attendance on basis of enumeration" is found by 
dividing the average attendance for the year by the enumeration. 

10. The number who ** attended Normal School " is not complete. 

11. By "schools" is intended the number of public schools in each 
town, and 

12. By ** departments" the number of departments in the public 
schools, counting each room of a graded school as one department. 

13. The Public Libraries mentioned are not all free libraries. 

14. The indebtedness incurred on account of schools is probably 
much larger than the amount reported. In towns where the districts 
have been consolidated and in some other towns it is made a part 
of the general indebtedness of the town and is not separately reported 
to this office. 
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332 .. 

68 .. 

586; .. 

1 
283 .. 

1 
1,120 

422 2 

3,670 6 






Oxford 




Prospect 








Seymour 

Southbury 


I 
4 


.. 




Wallingford 




Waterbury 




Center 


7 


'' complete 

Wolcott 


lO 

6 
6 


24 

6 
6 


77 
6 


4,092 8 

174' -- 

' 1 
210 

1 




5 




41 -- 
I 


- 


191.84 
150.83 
165.66 


7 


Woodbridge 














25 Towns. 


175 


249 


657 


3^,719 


^5 


4 


16 


5 


37 


17 




190.73 


14 
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TOWNS. 



New Haven City. 
" Westvillc 
" South... 



SCHOOL HOUSES. 






I Estimated 
lvalue of sites 
and build- 
ings. 



o .' 



$744,200 00 
20,000 00 
3,000 00 



LIBRARIES. 



No. of 
books. 



O* a 
2w) 



J,6oo 
600 



Total 
Amount 
Drawn. 



$705 00 
20 00 



" complete 

Beacon Falls 

Bethany 

firanford 

Cheshire 

Derby 

East Haven 

Guilford 

Hamden 

Madison 

Meriden 

Middlebury 

Milford 

Naugatuck ... 
North Branford.. 

North Haven 

Orange , 

Oxford , 

Prospect , 

Seymour , 

Southbury 

Wallingford 

Waterbury 

" Centre 



complete 

Wolcott 

Woodbridge.. 



25 Towns 



900 00 



3,800 00 



3,800 00 



$4,700 00 



767,200 00 

« 2,800 00 

3,800 00 

2i,xoo 00 

9,200 00 

XI2,000 00 

2,100 00 
13,200 00 
12,100 00 

3,700 00 
288,150 00 

1,600 00 
20,000 00 
18,125 00 

3,240 00 

4«37S 00 
14,500 00 

2,550 00 

1.350 00 
52,100 00 

2,800 00 
50,400 00 

8,500 00 
350,000 00 



358,500 00 
2,150 00 
3,400 00 

$1,770,440 00 



5^6 

1,778 
33 
3C0 
400 

X,200 
13 

639 

1,063 

40 



5 00 
45 00 

5 00 
65 00 

10 00 
10 00 
5 00 
65 00 
10 00 



5 00 I 

I 

5 00 I 



20 00 

10 00 

220 00 



230 00 ] 



$1,265 00 
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SCHOOLS. 
NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



New Haven City 

Westville 
South 

" complete . 

Beacon Falls 

Bethany 

Branford , 

Cheshire 

Derby , 

East Haven 

Guilford , 

Hamden 

Madison 

Meriden , 

Middlebury 

Milford , 

Naugatuck x... 

North Branford 

North Haven 

Orange 

Oxford 

Prospect 

Seymour 

Southbury , 

Wallingford 

Waterbury 

" Center ... 

" complete. 

Wolcott 

Woodbridge , 

25 Towns. 



12 

.2 u 
Q ^ 

a 



3j 39 

3| 3 
' 9 



Graded Schools. 



54 



12,786 
138 

Z38 

766 

496 

3,690 

132 

689 

597 
360 
3,287 
120 
467 
873 
227 
344 
764 
332 
68 
586 
383 

I,I30 
433 

3,670' 



-I 



657 



4,092 

174 
2ZO 



SI- 

o« ( 
o ST, 







t 


be 




A 


e 




•0 


h 


1 

jd 


i 


-u 


c^ 


^ 


«o 


ja 


jj 


UOU 


JSf 


i> 


t 


X 


r 







< 



199-95 
157.50 
151.90 

189.00 
180.00 
199-59 
X90.00 
169.41 
190.00 
174-58 
300.00 
183.50 
179.00 
199.00 
X54.85 
178.44 
187.10 
136.35 
165.00 
190.73 

155.33 
Z79.20 
174-75 
19500 



191.84 
150.83 
165.66 



190.73 
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TOWNS. 



SCHOOL HOUSES. 






2: 



o 



' Estimated 
lvalue of sites 

and build- 
I ings. 



LIBRARIES. 



'^i 



No. of 
books. 



2a 



O a 



Total 
Amount 
Drawn. 



New Haven City. 
" Westville 
" South..-. 



" complete 

Beacon Falls 

Bethany 

Branford 

Cheshire 

Derby 

East Haven 

Guilford 

Hamden 

Madison 

Meriden 

Middlebury 

Milford 

Naufi^atuck 

North Branford.. 

North Haven 

Orange 

Oxford 

Prospect 

Seymour 

Southbury 

Wallingford 

Waterbury 

" Centre. 



" complete 

Wolcott 

Woodbridge.. 



25 Towns 260 



$ $744,200 00 

I 30,000 00 

i 3iOoo 00 



900 < 



3,800 00 



3,800 00 



767,200 00 
2,800 00 
3,800 00 

2I,XOO 00 

9,200 00 
112,000 00 

2,100 00 
13,200 00 
12,100 00 

3,700 00 
288,150 00 

x,6oo 00 
30,000 00 
18,125 00 

3,240 00 

4«375 00 
14,500 00 
2,550 00 

1,350 00 
52,100 00 

3, 800 00 

50,400 00 

8,500 00 

350,000 00 



358,500 00 
3,150 00 
3,400 00 



$4,700 00 $1,770,440 00 



),6oo 
600 



57 



15,991 28 $1,265 00 



$705 00 
20 00 



725 00 



5 


00 


45 


00 


5 


00 


65 


00 


10 


00 


10 


00 


5 


00 


65 


00 


10 


00 



5 00 I 
5 00 



20 00 

10 00 

220 00 



230 00 
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SCHOOLS. 



NEW LONDON COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



New London 

Norwich Town 

" Central , 

" West Chelsea. 
'* other Districts. 



J 



'* complete. ... 

Bozrah 

Colchester 

East Lyme 9 

Franklin 7 

Griswold 14 

Groton 11, "i 

Lebanon 

Ledyard.. 14; 

Lisbon 6 

Lyme 7 

Montville \ " 

North Stonington | 15 

Old Lyme j 8J 8 

Preston " " 

Salem 1 8 8 

Sprague I 5: 5 

Stonington ' 16 16 

Voluntown w j 9 8 

Waterford "; " 



16' 16, 

I 
13' 

6 

7 

»3 

15 



21 Towns 212; 227, 375 



-r 



84 



16,603 



hools 
j 

1 

) 
\ 

n 


. 

il 

ss. 

4 

I 
2 


h 

to 
goo 

1 

1 


1 

X 

1 


•S 

c 

l 

s 

< 


i 


8 

> 


1 
1 


193.00 

300.00 
200.00 
200.00 

192.50 


- 


9 
1 

2 


3 

1 

1 


1 

2 

6 

2 

7 

1 
2 

1 

2 
2 

4 

.. 

4 

2 




196.60 
150.00 
«7S.4i 
153.18 
130.71 
145.55 
187.50 
154.06 
126.15 
130.83 
150.71 

149.33 
138.00 
146.25 
153.52 
123.12 
180.00 
169.68 
138.88 
152.30 


I 
I 


' 


9 


36 


1 


168.07 


2 
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NEW LONDON COUNTY. 



SCHOOL HOUSES. 



TOWNS. 



New London 7 

Norwich Town 3 

" Central 6 

West Chelsea 4 

'* ' other Districts 11 



*' complete 34 

Bozrah 7 

Colchester 11 

East Lyme 9 

Franklin 7 

Griswold 14 

Groton 13 

Lebanon ' 14 

Ledyard ^ 14 

Lisbon 6 

Lyme 7 

Montville j 13 

North Stonington 1 15 

Old Lyme 8 

Preston I 12 

Salem 8 

Sprague 5 

Stonington 18 



Voluntown . 
Waterford.. 



21 Towns. 



8 



231 



2 



Estimated 
value of sites 
and build- 
ings. 



$60,000 00 

2,500 00 

90,000 00 

60,000 00 

90,400 00 



242,900 00 

5,400 00 

4,650 00 

8,350 00 

3.550 00 
12,500 00 
23,230 00 

6,925 00 

5,700 00 

1,100 00 

2,800 00 
10,100 00 

8,200 00 

2,200 00 

9,800 00 I z 

2,750 00 

8,300 00 I 3 
26,050 00 

6,925 00 
11,200 00 



LIBRARIES. 



o be 

2 ! 

7 1 



No. of 
books. 



,S « 

^ § Total 

S S Amo'nt 

"^w Drawn. 

d C8 

2(/3 



2,178 
50 
291 



30 



183 

16 

650 
300 



$462,630 00 34 j 4,069 



I $10500 
1 I 55 00 



80 00 



2 I 25 00 
10 00 



I I 5 00 



-- i 



5 00 
45 00 



19 $32500 
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SCHOOLS. 



FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



Bridgeport 

Danbury 

Bethel 

Brookfield 

Darien 

Easton 

Fairfield 

Greenwich 

Huntington 

Monroe 

New Canaan 

New Fairfield.... 

Newtown 

Norwalk 

Redding 

Ridgefield 

Sherman 

Stamford 

Stratford 

Trumbull 

Weston 

Westport 

Wilton 

as Towns. 



3o8 



Graded Schools. 



2 i2 i2 



6,054 

2,539 

6o6| 

252! 

240 

340 

8x3| 

1,8121 

617 

261 

512 

208 

1,034 

2,500 

270 

482 

165 

1,750 

912 

230 

235 

648 

470 



465 22,840 



a Li2 

V C c 
g I o V 

Q 



I > 



1 



204.00 i 

198.33 j 
198.07 

X53.31 

197-50 . 

179.62 

200.00 I 

199.66 I 
I 
181. II 

178.00 
196.75 
152.92 
195-20 
199-37 
181.00 
180.71 
152.66 
197.98 
197-89 
198.33 
180.00 
200.00 
191. II 

195.21 
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FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



Bridgeport 

Danbury 

Bethel 

Brookfield 

Darieu 

Easton 

Fairfield 

Greenwich 

Huntington 

Monroe 

New Canaan .. 
New Fairfield . 

Newtown 

Norwalk 

Redding 

Ridgefield 

Sherman 

Stamford 

Stratford 

Trumbull 

Weston 

West port 

Wilton 



SCHOOL HOUSES. 



23 Towns. 



125» 



u 



^' 1 

2 * Estimated 

^ value of sites 

and build- 

1 ings. 

O 



LIBRARIES. 



$ $345,000 00 

134,900 00 

i 10,800 00 



95,000 00 



4,300 00 

8,800 00 i ,. 

2,250 00 { .. 
22,230 00 I 8 
41,575 00 1 

5,750 00 

2,500 00 

5,250 00 I . 

1,850 CO 

11.925 00 
74,700 00 

3,475 00 

7,450 00 

2,200 00 
84,400 00 
51,800 00 

3,000 00 

1,650 00 

8,500 00 

5,600 00 



$29,000 00 $839,905 00 



No. of 
books. 



.5 « 
5 o 

S 



200 
13 



236 

75 



"^wl Drawn. 

d es I ^ 

Z^\ !_^ 

1 i$i55oo I 



Total ; 
Amo'nt' 



55a 
80 



»5o 
100 



30 

5a 



25 00 



6 40 00 
I ; 10 00 

I I 20 00 



5 00 
60 00 



- i 



2 xo 00 



--I 



^ I 



1,571 21 $36000 ' 10 
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SCHOOLS. 



WINDHAM COUNTY. 





1 

5 

9 
10 
II 

4 

8 

7 

15 
11 
8 
6 

5 



1 
t 

1 

s 

2 

9 
10 
II 
4 
. 7 
7 
14 
II 
8 
7 
5 


id 

a 

I 
% 

Q 


s 

3 


Graded Schools. 


c 
jn 


CO 

I 


>> 
.5 







TOWNS. 


2 

c 

S 

a 
Q 

(M 


i2 

c 

1 
S. 

a 
Q 

_ 


2 

u 

1 


lii 


1 > 

1 <: 


ho 

I 


Brooklyn ........ 


15 
10 
11 

4 

7 

28 
18 
8 
15 
5 
9 
18 
28 
.6 


536 
302 
448 

226 
240 

1,390 
904 
370 
700 
134 
270 
910 

1,227 
690 


5 

I 

3 

2 


•- 
*" 








ica.Ti 




Ashford , 


1 , 




129.00 
134-00 
142.75 
121.42 
147.28 
185.71 
180.83 
144.75 
176.33 
132.00 
^33.33 
161.38 
184.28 
145-31 




■Canterburv .. .... 


' 


2 

3 

2 




Chaplin 




Eastford 




Hampton 




Killingly 




Plainfield 




Pomfret 


1 




Putnam 




Scotland 




Sterling 


. 2 


4 




Thompson. -- 


13! 13 
III 11 
16 16 


2 


Windham 




Woodstock . 








15 Towns. 


143I 142 


199 


8,497 


II 


5 





2 


4 


20 




160.78 


3 
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WINDHAM COUNTY. 





SCHOOL HOUSES. 


LIBRARIES. 


TOWNS. 


i 

a 


1 

o* 
Z 

I 
I 

3 
I 

Z 

3 
I 
3 
I 




Cost of New. 


Estimated 

value of sites 

and build. 

ings. 


1^ 
2 


No. of 
books. 


zS 


Total 
Amo'nt 
drawn. 


i 

t 

i 


Brooklyn 

Ashford 


9 
zo 

XI 

4 
7 
7 
X5 

XI 

8 
7 
5 

9 
>3 
>3 
z6 


.- 





$33,400 00 

4»5oo 00 

5,930 00 

3,600 00 

3,135 00 

3,650 00 

50,700 00 

37,000 00 

7,300 00 

34,350 00 

1,400 00 

3,850 00 

7,400 00 

44.40000 

11,000 00 


5 

3 

I 
3 


104 

53 

zoo 
z,o66 


-- 


$X5 00 
5 00 
zo 00 

30 00 
80 00 

5 00 

70 00 
5 00 


■■ 


.Canterbury 

Chaplin 


- 


Sastford 




Hampton 

Killingly 

Plainfield .w 

Pomfret 




Putnam 




Scotland 




Sterlimr 




Thompson 

Windham 

Woodstock 


-' 


15 Towns-... 


«45 


13 


z 




$337,805 00 


II 


I1333 


19 


$330 00 





14 
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SCHOOLS. 



LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



Litchfield 

Barkhamsted 

Bethlehem 

Bridge water 

Canaan 

Colebrook 

Cornwall 

Goshen 

Harwinton 

Kent 

Morris 

New Hartford 

NewMilford 

Norfolk 

North Canaan 

Plymouth 

Roxbury ' 7 



Salisbury 

Sharon 

Thomaston.. 
Torrington... 

Warren 

Washington . 
Watertown.. 
Winchester.. 



Woodbury ^4 



36 Towns. 



263 



326 



632 

330 

X70 

186 

243 

305 
417 
314 

378 

425 
134 
542 
800 

344 
337 
566 
323 
848 
640 

631 

920 

168 
408 

386 
878 
424 



iz,6i8 



Graded Schools. 



S8 



be 
S 



x8o.oo 
131.25 

154.83 
168.66 
173.00 
154.45 
151.13 
153.18 
140.45 
174,69 
141.33 
174.3s 
153.47 
155.00 
181.33 
174.23 
148.85 
189.61 

174.44 
180.00 
300.00 
153.00 

163.33 
170.00 
188.44 
173.20 



168.38 
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LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 



SCHOOL HOUSES. 



TOWNS. 



3 be 
ffl.S 



Cost of New. 



Estimated 

yalue of sites 

and build- 

ins^s. 



Ofc« 

•o a 



LIBRARIES. 



No. of 
books. 



|i 



Total 
Amount 
drawn. 



Litchfield 

Barkhamsted 

Bethlehem 

Bridge water 

Canaan 

Colebrook 

Cornwall 

Goshen 

Harwinton 

Kent 

Morris 

New Hartford... 
New Milford .... 

Norfolk 

North Canaan... 

Plymouth 

Roxbury 

Salisbury 

Sharon , 

Thomaston.... 
Torrington ... 

Warren 

Washington .. 
Watertown... 
Winchester... 
Woodbury ... 

36 Towns. 



8,500 00 



6,000 00 



$14,500 00 



$14,971 38 

4,500 00 

3,950 00 

3,100 00 

8,450 00 

8,600 00 

9,050 00 

3,050 00 

4,400 00 

5,835 00 

1,700 00 

10,300 00 

17,850 00 

9,000 00 

9,300 00 

9,800 00 

1,750 00 

13,750 00 

7,650 00 

13,000 00 

33,000 00 

4,000 00 

6,100 00 

13,100 00 

30.350 00 

8,300 00 

$2331846 38 



900 



30 



161 



x,7S6 



30 00 
15 00 

10 00 
35 00 
10 00 



10 00 
55 00 



10 00 
so 00 

$180 00 
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SCHOOLS. 



MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 





Q 


1 

•s 

1 

;2 


i 


i 

1 

a 

9 
2 


Graded Schools. 


000 


1 
t 

SB 


•< 


S 




TOWNS. 


1 


i 

en 


1 
1 


1 


1 




Middletown .' 


18 

I 


z8 
3 


96 
22 


1*083 

Z,020 


I 


-- 


I 


X 


3 


- 


-- 


19500 
Z94.00 




City 






" complete... 
Haddam 


19 

XI 

4 

z 
5 
6 
17 

1 
8 
4 

I 
6 

I 
7 


31 

la 
zz 
4 

3 
6 

6 

X7 
6 

8 

4 
4 
7 

2 

7 


48 
14 

X4 

5 
3 
8 
6 

19 
8 
8 

5 

4 

so 

6 

7 


a,ro3 

as. 

498 

858 
64 
374 
256 
809 
339 
210 
180 
204 
1,084 
243 
230 


I 

3 
X 
X 

2 

3 
2 

I 

I 


X 
X 


X 

•-- 


I 
X 


3 

a 


3 
4 


-- 


194.70 
X63.7X 

159.9a 
179.00 
300.00 
Z77.62 
167.50 
X61.84 
X90.00 
X 29.00 
176,60 
185.00 
200.00 
200.00 
X47.14 






Chatham 

Chester 




Clinton 




Cromwell.... ...... 








Bast Haddam 




Essex 




Killingworth 




Middlefield 




Old Saybrook. 




Portland 




Saybrook .. 




Westbrook 




15 Towns. 


X04 


zz8 


175 


7.483 


n 


3 


X 


2 


S 


X3 


4 


178.73 


X 
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SCHOOLS. 



TOLLAND COUNTY. 





s 


1 

1 


2 
1 


1 

1 

s 

a 


Graded Schools. 


r 


1 

1 

a: 


geo 

■r 

> 
< 


1 

•5 


TOWNS. 


s 

1 

Q 


S 

en 


ill 

S 1 B 

ti 1 C 


g 

S 

ti 

1 


c 

> 


Tolland 






II 

3 
4 
8 

T2 

9 

9 
14 
II 
21 

6 
30 

8 


318 
88 
117 
236 
474 
320 
290 
448 
313 
860 
218 
1,386 
365 




I 


-- 
X 


-. 


3 






135.00 
136.66 
160.00 
147-50 
166.35 
179.00 
152.66 

X43.07 
163.54 
147.09 
X30.00 
179.36 

X3S.OO 




Andover 


3 
4 
8 

10 
9 
9 
14 
xo 

15 
6 

9 
8 






Bolton 




Columbia... ...... 




Coventry ....... .. 




£llington ... ..... 




Hebron 

Mansfield.... 

Somers 




Staflford 








Union 




-- 




Vernon . . 




Willington 












13 Towns. 


193 


116 


146 


5»433 


3 


2 


X 


- 


3 


15 


. - 


X56.07 
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TOLLAND COUNTY. 











SCHOOL HOUSES. 




' LIBRARIES. 




TOWNS. 


1 

a 


1 
o* 

^2 


J 

3 


Cost of New. 


Estimated 
value of sites 
and build- 
ings. 


It 


No. of 
books. 


2i5 


Total 
Amo'nt 
drawn. 


6 

s 

I 
1 


Tolland 


XX 

3 
4 
8 

xo 
9 
9 

14 

lO 

i6 
6 

IX 

8 


I 


X 

I 


$1,148 5a 
560 00 


$5,750 00 

900 00 

4,600 00 

4,050 00 

X0,200 00 
7,700 00 
4,950 00 
5,650 00 
3,535 00 

32,xxo 00 
2,025 00 

60,750 00 
3,900 00 


3 
3 

2 

X 

I 
4 

2 

X 


3 
X85 

XOO 

9 
63 

X28 

832 
3 


2 

3 

I 

3 


$10 00 

xo 00 
xo 00 

X5 00 
20 00 

15 00 

55 00 




Andover 


X 


Bolton 








Columbia 

Coventry 

Ellington 

Hebron 


X 
2 


Mansfield 

Somers 


3 
4 

X 


-- 


Stafford 




Union 




Vernon 




Willington 


-- 


13 Towns. 


"9 




I 


2 


$1,708 52 


$146,110 00 


17 


1,323 


12 


$135 00 


5 
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TABLE SHOWING ENUMEEATION OF PERSONS 

BETWEEN 4 AND 16 YEARS OF AGE, BY 

DISTRICTS IN JAN., 1886. 



Hartford. 
Districts. Enum. iS8b. 

First a,254 

South 3,22o 

Second North 1,338 

West Middle 986 

Arsenal 909 

Washington 457 

Southwest 67 

North East 480 

Northwest 166 

Gravel Hill 32 

Total, xo Districts 9,909 

Avon. 

X 24 

2 - - 23 

3 41 

4 36 

5 42 

6 70 

7 _Jf3 

Totol, 7 Districts. 269 

Berlin. 

t - 140 

2 115 

3 3a 

4 53 

5 40 

6. — 29 

7 33 

9 IIIIII"IIII"""II 66 

Total, 9 Districts. 550 

Bloomfibld. 

Centre 62 

Farms 44 

North Middle 24 

South Middle 27 

Scotland North 23 

Scotland South 22 

Duncaster 26 

South West 20 

North East _2x 

Total, 9 Districts. 269 

Bristol. 

X. 222 

2 . ... Z20 

3 390 

5 — . 121 

6 69 

7 13 

8 29 

9 ao 

ID 28 

XX-. 31 

X2 28 

X3 Ji9 

Total, 12 Districts 1,374 



Hartford County. 

BURUNGTON. 

Districts. Enum. 1886. 

First.. . 37 

Second 24 

Third 30 

Fourth > 39 

Fifth 30 

Sixth 13 

Seventh 16 

Eighth 14 

Ninth ^ 113 

Total, 9 Districts. "296 

Canton. 

Collinsville 294 

Suffrage 56 

River 59 

East Hill 16 

Centre 31 

South Centre 39 

North 

West 18 

ToUl, 8 Districts. 5x3 

East Granbv. 

» 52 

2 12 

3 29 

4 '5 

5 »6 

6 25 

Total, 6 Districts. 149 

East Hartford. 

X, North 47 

2, Second North 168 

3, Centre 153 

4, Second South 79 

5, Hockanum 88 

6, South Middle 32 

7, South East 24 

8, Kurnside 167 

9, Meadow no 

xo, Long Hill xi 

Total, 10 Districts 878 

East Windsor. 

1 32 

2 33 

3 35 

4 X9 

5 204 

6 33 

7 24 

8 310 

10.- 46 

II 39 

Total, XI Districts 762 



Enfibld. 

Districts. Enum. i88b. 

X 89 

2 x,o95 

3 47 

4 40 

6.. 24 

7 XX 

8 53 

9 X9 

xo 34 

XI 17 

12 45 

13 17X 

Total, 13 Districts 1,675 

Farmington. 

Center X77 

East Farms 33 

North East 3x 

Scott's Swamp 30 

Union 459 

Waterville 13 

West _48 

ToUl, 7 Districts. 78X 

Glastonbury. 

1, Naubuc xox 

2, Center 73 

3, Green 30 

4, Old Church 44 

5, Eaelevillc 45 

6, S. Center 80 

7, Taylortown 31 

8, Matson Hill 6 

9, Twine Mill 80 

xo, Nayaug 30 

11, North St x5 

12, Wassuc 30 

13, Middle 2X 

14, Hill 7 

15, North East 39 

16, Goslee 30 

17, Neipsic 39 

18, WilUams ^36 

Total, 18 Districts 707 

Granbv. 

X 63 

2..- 44 

3 13 

J:;;:;;::;::::::::::: 1 

6 37 

8 xo 

9 X5 

xo 33 

II 18 

Total, 10 Districts 270 
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Hartford County— confintted. 



Hartland. 

ITesi Parish, 

Districts. Enum. t88b. 

Center xi 

Mill 13 

South IS 

South Hollow ao, 

East Parish. 

Center ai 

North East la 

SouthEast 19 

Southwest IX 

North Hollow 8 

Total, 9 Districts. 130 



Manchester. 



Total, 9 Districts. 



56 
83 
91 

64 
63 
iia 

746 
1,685 



Marlborough. 

Center 33 

North 10 

Northwest 15 

South 5 

Total, 4 Districts. ""63 

New Britain. 

Consolidated 3,894 

Total, I District.. 3^894 



Newington. 



North 



1x7 



Middle 67 

South a8 

SouthEast 48 

Total, 4 Districts. ~a"6o 

Plainville. 

Consolidated 433 

Totol, 1 District.. 433 



Rocky Hill. 
Districts. Enum. iS8b. 

North 51 

Center 66 

South 6s 

West _57 

Total, 4 Districts. 339 



SiMSBURY. 

Center 46 

Hop Meadow 30 

East Weatogue 34 

West Weatogue aS 

Meadow Plain 14 

Bushy Hill ao 

Farms 47 

New District ao 

Union 18 

Westover's Plain 34 

Terry's Plain 33 

Tariffville ^79 

Total, 13 Districts 



473 



SOUTHINGTON. 



S^^ 

37 

39 

297 

SO 

a4 

a3 

35 

32 

lOI 

_i37 

Total, XI Districts 1,336 



South Windsor. 

First 6s 

Second 39 

Third 65 

Fourth 68 

Fifth 44 

Sixth 15 

Seventh 34 

Eighth 48 

Ninth 38 

Tenth is 

Joint 39 

Total, to Districts 460 



SUFF 

ist .S 
Districts. 
North West. 

South 

East 

South East.. 

North 

North East 
Center 

2d . 

Center 

South 

West 

North 



ToUl, 1 

West 
North .... 
Prospect y. 
North Wes 
Center ... 

East 

West 

South .... 

South £as 

Total, 

We 

First .... 
Second .. 
Third ... 
Fourth .. 
Fifth .... 

Sixth 

Total 



Tot; 



W 

Union . 

Tot 



New Haven County. 
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New Haven CJounty — contirmed. 



Derby. 
Districts. Enum. iSSb. 

I, Up Town 366 

a. Narrows 316 

3, Neck 90 

4, Ansonia x,a6x 

5, West Ansonia 602 

6, Birmingham 1,004 

7, Bear Plain 72 

ToUl, 7 Districts. 3^7^ 

East Havbn. 

East 39 

Center 47 

Foxon 35 

Total, 3 Districts, ^ai 

Guilford. 

1, Union 318 

2, Clapboard H ill . . . 36 

3, Nut Plains, S 33 

4, Nut Plains, N 

5, Moose Hill xx 

6, Leete's Island 55 

7, Sachem's Head... 8 

8, N. G., South 43 

9, N. G., Center 48 

10, N. G., North 16 

XX, N. G., Bluflf 8 

Total, II Districts 566 

Hamden. 

« 38 

2 24 

3 49 

4 xx6 

5 72 

6 35 

I =3 

0-.-. 104 

9 59 

xo 26 

" 47 

12 31 

»3 J5S 

Total, 13 Districts 779 

Madison. 

I, South Center 21 

3, Hammonassett ... 13 

3, Woods 28 

4, Neck 29 

5, Union 20 

7, North West 24 

8, Boston Street 47 

9, East River 28 

10, N orth Center 14 

II, Rockland 23 

13, Summer Hill 21 

13, West Side 16 

ToUl, 12 Districts 284 

Mbridbn. 

Comer.... ... 1*705 

Center 809 

West 823 

Railroad 456 

Old Road 328 

Prattsville 557 

Hanover 191 

Farms ........ ... 42 

East 86 

North East .. 76 

Sooth East 44 

North West 42 

Total, 12 Districts 5,159 



Middlebury. 
Districts. Enum. rSSb. 



ToUl, 6 Districts. 



23 
21 
47 
10 

5 

132 



Milford. 

Union 677 

Total, I District.. "677 



Naugatuck. 

1, Union Center 680 

2, Union City 300 

3, Millville 42 

4, Middle 43 

5, Straitsville 21 

6, Pond Hill 27 

Total, 6 Districts. 1,113 



North Branford. 

First 

Second 



Third 
Fourth . 
Fifth ... 
Sixth ... 
Seventh. 



9 
17 
24 



Totol, 7 Districts. 133 



North Haven. 



Totol, 8 Districts. 



37 
41 
75 
71 
10 

41 

41 

37 

353 



Orange. 

Union 502 

Northern 166 

Western 57 

First 24 

Second 49 

Third 49 

Fourth 10 

Tyler City __5o 

Total, 8 Districts. 907 

Oxford. 
I, Center . 



25 

, Quakers* Farms . . 35 

3, Chestnut Tree H ill ai 

4, Christian Street. . . 34 

5, Five Mile Hill.... 8 

6, Riggs Street 20 

7, Bowers' Hill 10 

8, Hull's Hill 22 

9, Red City 24 

10, Shrub Oak 20 

11, Red Oak 10 

12, 13 

13, Rock House Hill . 18 

14, Joint Distria ^ 

Totol, 14 Districts 340 



Prospect. 

Districts. Enum. 1886. 

Union 87 

Total, I District.. 87 

Seymour. 

Consolidated 749 

Totol, I District.. 749 



t 



\l 



Southbury. 

1, White Oak 

2, Bullet Hill 

3, Southford 43 

4, Kettletown 5 

5, South Britoin 38 

6, Pierce Hollow 19 

7, Purchase 

8, Wapping 

9, Poototuck 9 

10, Strongtown .- — 

Total, 10 Districts 262 



Wallingford. 

1, Cook Hill 25 

2, Parker's Farms... 37 

3, Yalesville 143 

4, North Farms 16 

5, 6, Central 866 

7, Pond Hill 25 

8, East Farms 24 

9, N. E. Farms 22 

10, Tyler's Mills 13 

Totol, 9 Districts. 1,171 



Wathrbury. 

Center 5,591 

Hopeville 209 

VVaterville 119 

East Farms 19 

Saw Mill Plains 59 

Buck's Hill 49 

Bunker Hill 57 

Oronoke 36 

Town Plot 49 

East Mountain 11 

Joint District i 

Total, 10 Districts 6,200 



WOLCOTT. 

North 

North East 

North West 

South West 

Center 

South 

Total, 6 Districts. 



16 

7 



25 
16 



104 



Woodbridge. 

Northwest sa 

North 24 

North East 18 

Middle 29 

South West 31 

South ^6 

Total, 6 Districts. 190 
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Nbw London. 

Districts. Enunt. 1886. 

Union. 2,2x5 

Total, 1 District. 2^^ 

Norwich. 

Norwich Town 306 

Central XiSos 

West Chelsea 953 

Greeneville 925 

Wequonnock 935 

Falls, or Third 310 

West Town Street .. 132 

Mill, or Yantic 72 

East Great Plain 95 

Scotland Road 21 

Plain Hill 17 

Wawecus Hill 18 

Total, X2 Districts. 5^ 



*B0ZRAH. 

First 27 

Second 15 

Third 26 

Fourth 17 

Fifth 52 

Sixth 27 

Seventh 30 

Total, 7 Districts. "[^ 



COLCHBSTBR. 

First 351 

Second 23 

Third 37 

Fourth X3 

Fifth 48 

Sixth 29 

Seventh 20 

Center, Westchester. 26 

North East " 26 

North West " 16 

South East ** XX 

South West " 28 

Total, 12 Districts ~&8 



East Lyme. 

1, Hill 21 

2, Flanders 73 

3, Boston : 15 

4, Niantic 151 

5, Black Point 48 

6, Mack's Mill 16 

7, Toad Rock 32 

8, River Head 27 

9, Walnut Hill _j& 

Total, 9 Districts. 401 



Franklin. 

2 19 

3 9 

4 9 

5 XI 

6 - 29 

7 14 

8 _^ 

Total, 7 Districts. X29 



New London County. 

Griswold. 
Districts. Enum. rS86. 

I.- 2X 

2 14 

3 18 

4 + " 

5 14 

6 7 

7 33 

8 77 

9 16 

10 - 6 

II 6 

" 367 

13 X 

14 '7 

Total, 14 Districts 608 



Groton. 

1 210 

2 58 

3 39 

4 59 

5 - 234 

6 44 

7 79 

8 31 

9 29 

^o X33 

IX 144 

Total, ix Districts x,o6o 



Lebanon. 

X 46 

2.- 24 

3 25 

4 xo 

5 »3 

6 47 

7 x6 

8 IX 

9 26 

10 47 

XI 6 

12 .- 14 

13 16 

X4 X5 

15 X7 

16 25 

Total, 16 Districts 368 



Lbdvard. 

X 14 

2 ......... 20 

3 

4 xs 

5 H 

0.. 20 

7 xo 

«:::::::::::::::::::; =1 

xo 5 

XI 33 

12 18 

13 41 

14 _i_5 

Total, 14 Districts 238 



Lisbon. 

Districts. Enum. 18S6. 

X, Newent 19 

2 xg 

3 »5 

4 '5 

5 x8 

6... -- 10 

Totol. 6 Districts. "96 



LVMB. 

X.Bill Hill 21 

2, Pleasant Valley ... 33 

3, Toshuatown 37 

4, North Grassy Hill. x8 

5, South Grassy Hill . 25 

6, Sterling: City 38 

7, Hadlyme 31 

Total, 7 Districts. 203 



MONTVILLB. 

X 50 

2 IX 

3 19 

4 244 

5 X5 

6 22 

7 X4 

9 20 

10 121 

IX 14 

12 30 

13 _24 

Total, 12 Districts 584 



North Stonington. 

I ai 

2 59 

3 41 

4 41 

5 X3 

6 24 

7 23 

8 X7 

9 16 

xo 15 

XX 25 

12 14 

13 34 

X4 * 32 

15 — - X2 

Total, 15 Districts 387 



Old Lvmb. 

First 72 

Second 14 

Third 32 

Fourth 43 

Fifth • 47 

Sixth 30 

Seventh 31 

Eighth 12 

Total, 8 Di^cts. 281 
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New London County— conftnwed. 



Prbstpn. 

Districts. Enum. 1886. 

z, Loof Society zza 

a. Brieve 270 

3, Palmer 7 

4, Poquetannock 86 

5» Haskell 29 

6, Brewster's Neck. 40 

7, Preston City 21 

8, Broad Brook 10 

9, Brown 19 

10, Kimball 33 

n, Crary 13 

13, Plains 25 

Total, 12 Districts "665 



Salbm. 



15 
15 



26 



Total, 8 Districts. 124 



Spragub. 

Districts. Enum. i88b. 

1, Baltic S18 

X, Potopog^ue 13 

3, Hanover 84 

4, Lovett's 25 

5, Versailles 277 

Total, 5 Districts. 917 

Stonington. 

1, Road 

2, Quiambo{( 

3, Mystic Bridge 

4, Mason's Island... 

6, Mystic 

7, Wheeler 

8, Wolf Neck 

9, Borough ...i 

xo, Wequetequock... 

XX, Pawcatuck 

13, Randall 

15! Wimims"''.".IIIIII 
x6. Liberty Street.... 

18, Palmer Street 

19, Harbor 

ToUl, 16 Districts 



24 




4a 




201 




13 




XI6 




XX 


X, 


XX 


2, 


382 


3, 


3a 


4« 


28 


Si 


x6 


61 


X2 


7i 


9 


8, 


375 


9. 


291 


xo. 


28 


"t 



VOLUNTOWN. 

Districts. Enum. r886. 



x6 
X77 
31 



x8 
x8 



Total, 9 Districts. 304 



Watbrford. 

, Lake's Pond 30 

, Upper Quaker Hill 51 

, LowerQuakerHill 76 

, Durfee Hill loa 

, Jordan 105 

, Cohanzie 89 

, East Lake's Pond 18 

, Morean 25 

, Spithead 30 

, West Neck 5a 

, East Neck 38 

Total, XI Districts ~6i6 



Bridgeport. 

Union 8,88 8 

Total, I District.. "8^8 

Dan BURY. 

Center 2,462 

South Center 526 

Mill Plain 55 

Beaver Brook 93 

Great Plain 59 

King Street 44 

Miry Brook 36 

Middle River 48 

Pembroke 15 

Westville 29 

Long Ridg[e 24 

SUrrsPlam 33 

Stony Hill, Fractional 5 

N. Ridgebury ** 8 

Deer Hill _7o 

Total, 13 Districts 3,497 

Bbthbl. 

Center 256 

Grassy Plain 234 

Plumtrees 64 

Elmwood 45 

Stony Hill 30 

Wolf Pitts _3x 

Total, 6 Districts. 660 

Brookfibld. 

1 56 

2 30 

3 36 

4 29 

5 «o 

^ 35 

7 x6 

8 _i4 

Total, 8 Districts. 236 



Fairfield County. 

Daribn. 

1, Noroton 124 

2, Center 145 

3, Ox Ridge 65 

4, Holmes 50 

Springdale.Fractional . 

ToUl, 4 Districts. 384 



Easton. 

X, Center 17 

3, Narrows 26 

4, Union xs 

5 - 23 

6, Judd 22 

7, Rock House 12 

9. 14 

lo, 29 

Total, 8 Districts. 158 



Fairfield. 

Southport 193 

Fairfield 136 

Mill Plain 120 

Greenfield Hill 33 

Holland 46 

Banks, North X7 

Banks, South 24 

Burr's 34 

Buckley's 47 

Fairfield Woods 35 

Toilsome Hill 32 

Hoydens ax 

North 46 

Deerfield 23 

Total, X4 Districts 806 



Grbbnwich. 

X, Meeting House... 482 

2, Cos Cob 122 

3, Sound Beach X49 

4, Mianus 109 

5, North Mianus 2a 

6, North Cos Cob .. 37 

7, S. Stanwich 7X 

8, N. Stanwich 22 

9, Banksville 6 

10, Round Hill 67 

IX, Quaker Ridge 49 

12, North Street 31 

13, Clapboard Ridge. 36 

14, Peck's Land 22 

15, Riversville 42 

16, Glenville 149 

17, King Street 37 

18, Byram 171 

19, E. Port Chester .. 177 

20, Pemberwick m 

Total, 20 Districts 1,883 



Huntington. 

Center 30 

Trapfall x6 

Isinglass 15 

Booth's Hill x6 

Walnut-tree Hill 29 

Upper White Hills... x6 

Lower White Hills .. 24 

French 32 

Corum 21 

Long Hill 2x 

Mill IS 

Ferry 577 

Total, 12 Districts 8x2 
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FAiRriELD County — continried. 



MONROB. 

Districts. Enum. iS86. 

Center 40 

Cutler's Farms 34 

Stepney 28 

Birdsey's Plains 27 

Eastern 29 

Elm Street 21 

Walker's Farms 28 

Total, 7 Districts. 207 



New Canaan. 



234 
29 
34 
39 
23 

'A 
J? 

14 
a4 

560 



34 
13 



136 



ToUl, II Districts 

New Fairfield. 

East Center 

West Center 

Pondville 

Great Hollow 

Centerville 

Great Meadow 

Wood Creek 

Total, 7 Districts. 

Newtown. 

Flat Swamp 36 

Gray's Plain 92 

Gregory's Orchard . . 25 

Half Way River 20 

Hanover 33 

Head of Meadow 15 

Hopewell xi 

Huntingtown 37 

Lake George 24 

Land's End 53 

Middle 56 

Middle Gate 15 

North Center 76 

Palestine 20 

Pohtatuck 92 

Sandy Hook 144 

South Center 24 

Taunton 26 

Toddy Hill 36 

Walnut-tree Hill 69 

Zoar 47 

Total, 21 Districts 881 



NORWALK. 

Districts. Enum. 

South N orwalk 

Over River 

Center 

Down Town 

West Norwalk . ... 
Middle 5-Mile River. 

Cranberry Plains 

North Center 

South s-Mile River.. 

Northwest 

Broad River 

Total, zx Districts 



Redding. 
X, Center ^. 



t886. 

x,o8z 
610 
535 
424 
80 

63 
80 
125 
x6o 
149 
3.366 



9, Redding Ridge.. 
3, Couch Hill. 



4, Diamond Hill 17 

5, Boston 46 

6, Hull 12 

7, Umpawaug 28 

8, Lonetown 24 

9, Pickett's Ridge... 3 
10, Foundry 21 

Total, 10 Districts "^ 



RiDGBFIBLD. 

z, Scotland 30 

3, Limestone ao 

4, Titicus 45 

5, West Mountain .. 20 

6, Center 94 

7, West Lane 34 

8, Whipstick 29 

9, Flat Rock 20 

10, Branchville 38 

11, Florida 30 

12, Farmingville 21 

13, N. Ridgebury ax 

14, S. Ridgebury 36 

ToUl, 13 Districts 438 



Shbrman. 



Total, 6 Districts. 



16 

29 

16 

17 
21 



Stamford. 
Districts. Enum. 1SS6. 

Consolidated 2,97a 

Total, X District.. 3^973 

Stratford. 

First 44X 

Putney 22 

Oronoque 26 

Newfield 463 

West Stratford 246 

Totol, 5 Districts. x,i98 

Trumbull. 

Tashua 25 

Long Hill 76 

Chestnut Hill 43 

White Plain 31 

Daniels Farm 16 

Nichols Farm 50 

Joint District i6 

Total, 7 Districts. 



257 



43 
13 
23 

23 

31 
_?? 
163 



Weston. 

Middle 

Den 

Forge 

Upper Parish 

Good Hill 

Lyons Plains 

Total, 6 Districts. 



Westport. 

East Saugatuck 133 

West Saugatuck 123 

Compo 123 

Green's Farms 90 

South Saugatuck 105 

Cross H ign way 107 

East Long Lots 38 

West Long Lots 40 

Poplar Plain 39 

North 25 

Total, xo Districts 833 



Wilton. 



Total, 9 Districts. 



4x 
29 
43 
25 
18 
55 
59 
23 
_72 

36s 



Windham County. 



ASHFORD. 

1 9 

a 9 

3 15 

4 27 

5 '9 

6 13 

7 26 

8 26 

9 x6 

xo 16 

Total, 10 Districts 176 



Brooklyn. 

1 105 

2 - 29 

3 32 

4 15 

5 48 

6 8 

7 9 

8 15 

9 350 

Total, 9 Districts. 61 z 



Canterbury. 

Packerville.- n 

Baldwin .15 

Willoughby 23 

Green z8 

Hyde 8 

North Society 27 

Frost 35 

Peck 13 

Smith 8 

Westminster 36 

Raymond 31 

Total, XX Districts 3x5 
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Windham County — contmued. 



Chaplin. 
Districts. Enum. tSSb. 

1, Center 38 

2, Bedlam 23 

3, Natchaug 12 

4, South East 39 

Total, 4 Districts, nx 

Eastford. 

1, Eastford 38 

2, East Hill 19 

3, Phoenixville 38 

4, South 8 

5, Sibley 5 

6, North Ashford ... u 

7, Shippee i6 

8, Axe Factory 19 

Total, 8 Districts. 



Hamptok. 



Totel, 7 Districts. 

KiLLINGLY. 

z, Danielsonville 

4, Center 

5, Mashentuck 

6, Dayville 

7, Williamsville 

8, Attawaugan 

9, Ballouville 

XI, Tucker 

X2, Chestnut Hill 

X3, Valley 

X4, Sparks 

.15, Ledgre 

16. S. Killingly 

X7, Horse Hill 

18, Warren 

Total, 15 Districts 

Plainfield. 

Middle 

Stone Hill 

Flat Rock 

South 



Districts. Enum. 1886. 

White Hall xa 

Black Hill 

Moosup 

Goshen 

Almyville 

Pond Hill 

Green Hollow 17 

Wauregan 475 

Union 139 

Total. IX Districts 1^52 



144 



45 
19 

XI 

15 
x8 
18 
35 
161 



460 
103 
i6 
118 

173 
X30 

137 
9 

46 
a5 

XX 

29 
23 
13 



62 



29 
226 



x6 



POMPRBT. 



Total, 8 Districts. 

Putnam. 

1, East Putnam 

2, Sawyer 

3, Putnam Heights... 
4iOary 

5, Center 

6, Rhodesville 

ToUl, 6 Districts. 



Scotland. 



Total, 5 Districts. 



66 

34 
21 
xo 
60 

Vz 

38 
284 



40 
31 
22 

692 
747 



25 
10 

97 



Sterling. 

1, Ekonk 25 

2, Bailey 15 

3, Sterling Hill 27 

4, Oneco 48 

5, Stone Factory 40 

6, American 14 

7, Titus x6 

8, Checkerberry 9 

9, Granite i^ 

Total, 9 Districts. " 209 



Thompson. 
Districts. Enum. 1886, 

3 60 

4 37 

5 43 

o.. ._ 29 

7 



3X3 

86 
30 
4a 
40 
35 
30 
»43 



Total, 13 Districts 1,379 



Windham. 

X, First 623 

2, Natchaug x,oi8 

3i West 23 

4, Jerusalem 17 

5, N.Windham 66 

6, Windham Center. 46 

7, Warner 25 

8, S.Windham 65 

9, Christian Street. . . xo 

ID, Back Road 22 

IX, Brick Top 39 

Total, XI Districts 1,954 



Woodstock. 



/ 



44 

:::::::;:::;::::::: ^ 

35 

41 

22 

• 31 

27 

48 

16 

29 

56 

:::::::;:::::::;::: ^i 

36 

16 

ToUl, 16 Districts 542 



Litchfield. 

Consolidated 744 

Total, X District.. 744 

• Barkhamsted. 

1, Center 23 

2, Center Hill 13 

3, WashiMfton Hill . 15 

4, North East 9 

5, South East 13 

6, South Hollow 17 

7, North Hollow 21 

8, Green 37 

9, Rivenon 77 

xo. Valley 24 

II, Mallory.. 17 

Total, IX Districts 266 



Litchfield County. 

Bethlehem. 

1 32 

2 13 

3 «4 

4 IX 

5 13 

6 9 

7 " 

8, Joint 9 

Total, 7 Districts. 102 

Bridgbwatbr. 

1 67 

2 17 

3 20 

4 X5 

5 _i5 

Total, 5 Districts. 134 



Cornwall. 

' 37 

2 28 

3 19 

4 7 

5 '8 

6 -. 22 

8r.ii"i""ii'iiii" 62 

lO... -. 21 

" « 

12 15 

14 14 

15 37 

16 13 

17 _29 

Total, 15 Districts 351 
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Litchfield CommY— continued. 



Canaan. 
Districts, Enum. . 
X 

2-- . 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

lO 

Total, xo Districts 

COLBBROOK. 

River 

Forge 

Sandy Brook 

Beach Hill 

North 

Rock 

Center 

South 

South West 

West 

Total, zo Districts 

GOSHBN. 

X, Center 

a, East Street 

4 

6,"West "Sidell I II II ^ 

7 

8 

9 

lo, Hall Meadow 

Union 

X2 

Joint Districts 

Total, XI Districts 

Harwinton. 
I - - 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6..-^ 

7 

8 

9 

ID 

XI 

X2 

Fluteville, Fractional 
Totol, 12 Districts 

Kent. 

1, Flanders 

2, Plains 

3, North Kent 

4, Macedonia 

5, Bull's Bridge 

6, South Kent 

7, Geer Mountain. .. 

Zy Rock 

9, East Kent 

xo. Fuller Mountain . 

x2, Kent Hollow 

X3, Ore Hill 

X4, Ski£F Mountain... 
Total, 13 Districts 



38 
16 



13 
37 
25 
14 



25 

8 
17 
17 
20 
17 
23 
15 
19 
273 



46 
13 

XI 

16 
'3 
55 
26 
10 
6 
6 
xo 

_3 
226 



19 
13 
23 
15 
X7 
33 
14 
5 

28 
40 



236 



48 
55 

3? 
18 

26 

x8 

20 

24 

3» 

XX 

23 

25 



Morris. 
Districts. Enum. 1886. 



23 
37 



Total, 6 Districts. xx2 

New Hartford. 

North End ^ 1x2 

Greenwoods 3x4 

Pine Meadow 154 

West Hill 19 

Town Hill 22 

Bakerville 30 

Merrill 22 

South East Middle... 31 

South East x8 

Torrington, Fractional 18 

Total, 9 Districts. 740 

New MiLFORD. 
1, Center 282 

35 
44 

26 
40 
29 
35 



, Park Lane. 

3, Hill and Plain.... 

4, Second Hill 

5, Upper Merryall .. 

6, Pickett 

7, Chestnut Land ... 

8, Aspetuck. 



9, Maryland 48 

10, Lower .Merryall .. 38 

XX, Waller 35 

12, Hunt 14 

13, Long Mountain .. 13 

X4, Gaylord 27 

15, Northville 37 

x6, Jerusalem xo 

x9. Chicken Hill 71 

20, Lanesville xo 

Total, 18 Districts 823 

Norfolk. 

Center xx8 



West Norfolk 

East Middle 

North Middle 

South Middle 

North Norfolk 

North End 

South End 

South Norfolk 

Pond District 

Union 

West Middle 

ToUl, XX Districts 
North Canaan. 



85 
37 

2X 

x6 
29 

XX 

14 
15 



5 

360 

X07 
X31 
22 

49 

357 



Total, 5 Districts. 
Plymouth. 

X, Center 128 

2, Terryville 202 

3, East Plymouth 37 

4, North 29 

5, Baldwin 20 

6, Graystone 14 

7, Town Hill 49 

8, AUentown 9 

Total, 8 Districts. 488 



ROXBURY. 

Districts. Enum. t88b. 

X, Center 32 

2, Painter Hill 17 

3, Burritt 12 

4, GoodHUl 14 

5, Warner's Mill 26 

7, North 33 

8, WeUer _57 

Total, 7 Districts, xgx 



Salisbury. 



Total, 13 Districts 



X78 
25 

.74 

15 



xx6 
«5 

35 
869 



Sharon. 

X, Hartwell xo 

2, Consolidated 127 

3, Calkins 31 

4, Amenia Union ... 31 

5, Gay Street x2 

6, Sharon Mountain. 35 

7, White's Hollow .. 19 

8, Pine Swamp 14 

9, Sharon Valley 70 

10, Handlin 15 

XX, Mudgetown 9 

X2, Ellsworth 35 

13, Ellsworth, Upper. 23 

14, Ellsworth, East .. 13 

15, Perry xx 

x6. Hall X4 

17, West Woods 28 

Total, 17 Districts 497 

Thomaston. 

Union 786 

Total, I District.. 786 

Torrington. 

Union 1,036 

Total, I District.. 1,036 



Washington. 

Center 47. 

Calhoun Street ... 70 

Davis Hollow 19 

Upper End 10 

East Street x8 

South Street 8 

Church Hill 13 

Marbledale 29 

New Preston Hill. 13 

N ew Preston 47 

Christian Street... 2a 

Woodville xa 

Total, xa Districts 307 
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Litchfield County — continued. 



Warren. 
Districts. Enum. 1886, 

Center as 

College Fanns 1^ 

Norfh 28 

North East 

Pond 

West 

South River 

Total, 7 Districts, 



28 

5 

_4 

118 



Watertown. 

Center 211 

Guemseytown 17 

French Mountain.... xi 

Linkfield 17 

Nova Scotia 37 



Districts. 
Polk. 
East Side. 

Oakville 

Poverty Street 

Total, 9 Districts 

Winchester. 




Total, 8 Districts 



415 

642 
14 

2t 
26 

19 
1.175 



Woodbury. 
Districts* Enum, 

1, Middle Quarter.. 

2, Down Town 

3, Up Town 

4, Puckshire 

5, Minortown 

6, Nonnewaug 

7, Flanders 

8, Weekeepeemee... 

9, Hazel Plains 

10, West Side 

11, Translyvania 

12, Quassapaui^ 

13, Cat Swamp 

14, Hotchkissville 

Total- 14 Districts 



1886. 
43 

it 



19 
J4 
24 
12 
52 
17 



76 
454 



MiDDDBSEK County. 



MlDDLETOWN. 

City 1,468 

Westfield, ist 52 

Westfield, 2d 29 

Westfield, 3d 22 

Westfield, 4th 40 

Newfield 31 

North Staddle Hill... 32 

South Staddle Hill... 96 

Industrial 133 

West Long Hill 50 

East Long Hill 44 

Durant X30 

Farm Hill 83 

Johnson Lane 11 

Hubbard 43 

Bow Lane 26 

Miller's Farms 330 

Haddam Road 9 

Maromas 39 

ToUl, 19 Districts, 2,668 

Haodam. 
Pine Brook 

1, Haddam Center.. 66 

2, Higganum West.. 149 

3, Ponsett 20 

4 , Shailerville ag 

5, Turkey Hill i8 

6, Candlewood Hill. 23 

7, Tvlerville 20 

8, Walkley Hill 39 

9, Brainerd Hill 33 

11, Little City 5 

12, Burr 15 

i3« Higganum East.. 41 

14, Haddam Neck ... 29 

Leesville .j. 

Total, 14 Districts 487 

Chatham 

Center, E. Hampton. 137 

N. Center ** 39 

Clark's Hill, " 32 

North, " , 12 

South East '^ 35 

East, " 36 
N. W., Middle Haddam 85 

Gate, " 56 

Center, " 30 

Chestnut Hill," 3a 

Pine Brook, " 2a 

Total, XX Districts 506 
15 



Chester. 

North 65 

South 81 

Middle 55 

West _55 

Total, 4 Districts, 256 

Clinton. 

Union 274 

ToUl, I District.. 274 
Cromwell. 

Northwest... 68 

West : 8a 

North 9a 

Center ,... 70 

South _63 

Total, 5 Districts. 375 

Durham. 

North a6 

8uany 40 

enter 35 

South 17 

Middle West ax 

Southwest 18 

Total, 6 Districts. 157 

East Haddam. 

I, Center 39 

a. Landing 72 

3, Red Lane 33 

4, Up Town a8 

s, Bashan 67 

6, Town Hill 14 

7, Wicket Lane 36 

8, Leesville 13 

9, Moodus 89 

10, Milllngton Green. 33 

IX, Plains .- 33 

13, Olmstead 31 

13, Foxtown 7 

x4,Tater Hill 16 

15, Milllngton West . 31 

16, Ackley 31 

17, Hadlyme 34 

Totol, 17 Districts 557 

Essex. 

Consolidated 323 

Total,! District.. 333 



Killing worth. 

Southwest la 

Center 20 

Pine Orchard 13 

Union i8 

Black Rock 10 

Stone House 8 

Lane ig 

Chestnut Hill 6 

Total, 8 Districts. 106 

MiDDLEFIBLD. 

1, North 36 

2, South 67 

3, East 32 

4, Falls _62 

Total, 4 Districts. 197 

Old Savbrook. 

Union 303 

Total, I District.. "^ 

Portland. 

X 1x8 

2 679 

3 49 

4 55 

o 106 

Total, 6 Districts. 1,026 



Savbrook. 
Union 239 

Total, I District.. "^9 



Westbrook. 

First 48 

Second 30 

Third 9 

Fourth 13 

Fifth a 

Sixth 35 

Seventh 15 

Total, 7 Districts, l^ 
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Tolland. 

Districts. Enum. iS86. 

s 40 

2 

J:::::::::::::-:::::: 2 

I::::.";;;.:..;..:;: 'i 

7 and 9 X2 

8 22 

10 15 

II 12 

12 15 

13 35 

Total, 12 Districts 255 

Andovbr. 

North East 16 

Nortli West 7 

South East 22 

South West 17 

Total, 4 Districts. 62 

Bolton. 

Center 37 

North 36 

South 26 

Southwest 23 

Northwest 9 

Total, 5 Districts. 131 

Columbia. 

Center 25 

Chestnut Hill 26 

Hop River Village... 54 

Pine Street 25 

North 10 

West 19 

Southwest 8 

Hop River 22 

ToUl, 8 Districts. 189 

Coventry. 

I--- -- 121 

2 40 

3 44 

4 26 

5 24 

6 18 

7 25 

8 36 

9 26 

lo 27 

Total, 10 Districts 387 



Tolland County.] 

Ellington. 
Districts. Enum, i88b. 

1 dfi 

2 30 

3 32 

4 21 

5 26 

6 61 

7 x6 

8 30 

9 19 

ToUl, 9 Districts. 301 

Hbbron. 

First 60 

Second 22 

Third 19 

Fourth 42 

Fifth 24 

Sixth il 

Eighth 18 

Ninth 14 

Tenth 20 

Eleventh 

Total, 10 Districts 230 

Mansfield. 

X, Mansfield Center. 44 

2, Mansfield Hollow 36 

3, Spring Hill 16 

4, North Center 40 

5, Four Corners 26 

6, Merrow Station.. 15 

7, Mansfield Depot . 24 

8, Eagleville 54 

9 

10, City 19 

XI, Chestnut Hill 16 

12, Atwoodville 41 

13, Mount Hope 13 

14, Gurleyville 22 

15, Wormwood Hill.. 18 
Total, 15 Districts 384 

SOMERS. 

' 3« 

2 26 

3 20 

4 24 

5 12 

^ 77 

7 18 

8 X5 

9 X3 

XO II 

Total, 10 Districts 246 



Stafford. 
Districts. Enum. i8Sb. 

1, Furnace Hollow. . 73 

2, Springs and Foxville 589 

4, Street 20 

5, Sta£Fordville 127 

6, Washburn 40 

7, Works 8 

8, Rockwell Hill.... 12 

9, Hall 13 

10, Village 17 

XI, Hydeville 30 

12, Square Pond 15 

13, Center 40 

14, Crow Hill 5 

15, Lull 17 

16, Patten 15 

17, Kent Hollow 11 

Total, 16 Districts 1,032 

, Union. 

» 33 

2 26 

3 XI 

4 16 

5 X2 

6 10 

Totol, 6 Districts. 108 



Vernon. 

East.... ...... 925 

West 509 

Northwest 9 

South East 27 

Center 32 

South 33 

Southwest 44 

Talcottville 61 

North East 125 

Total, 9 Districts- 1,765 



WiLLINGTON. 

J 31 

2 26 

3 22 

4 5 

5 XO 

6 - 27 

7 x6 

8 16 

9 49 

Total, 9 Districts. 202 
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GENERAL SUMMARY FOR 1886. 



COUNTIES. 


1^ 


II 

"Sa- 
il 


No. of Districts 
enum. over zo 
but not exceed- 
ing Z5. 


No. of Districts 
enum. over z^ 
but not exceed- 
ing 20. 


No. of Districts 
' enum. over 20 
but not exceed- 
ing 25. 


No. of Districts 
enum. over 25 
but not exceed- 
ing 50. 


No of Districts 
enum. over 50 
but not exceed- 
ing zoo. 


Hartford 

New Haven ..... ... 


29,924 
41,823 
16,904 
29,058 
9,899 
",64s 
7,621 
5,292 


9 
17 

l 

23 
8 

" 'X2 


17 
9 
40 

14 

17 

^3 

-9 
"19" 


2Z 

'9 
33 
21 
22 

43 . 
zz ~ 

21 


a6 - 
» 27 

23 

32 
15 
28 

9 - 
17 


79 
52 
52 

74 
48 
60 

33 
39 


45 
18 


New London 

Fairfield 


x8 
26 


Windham 




Litchfield 


16 


Middlesex 


2J 


ToUflnd 


8 






The State 


zs2,i66 


104" 


178 


190 


Z77 


437 


Z62 



GENERAL SUMMARY FOR 1886— Continued. 



COUNTIES. 


No. of Districts 
enum. over zoo 
but not exceed- 
ing soo. 


No. of Districts 
enum. over 500 
but not exceed- 
ing z,ooo. 


No. of Districts 
enum. over 
z,ooo but not 

exceeding 2,000. 


No. of Districts 
enum. over 
2,000 but not 

exceeding 4,000. 


1. 

a 


a 


li 

S 


•s . 


Hartford 


33 
17 
23 
28 
13 
17 
zz 

3 
145 


5 
zz 
4 

4 
4 
3 


2 
3 


3 

z 
2 


z 




240 
175 

2Z2 

208 


New Haven 

New London 

Fairfield 


Windham 


143 
243 
ZO4 
122 


Litchfield 


Middlesex 


Tolland 


3 






The State 


35 10 


6 


I 




X 1 1.447 
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Amounts paid by State for Libraries and Apparatus. 

Report of Year. . Amount. 

1857 $760.00 

1858 2,240.00 

1859 _.- 2,100.00 

1860 1,160.00 

1861 730.00 

1862 435.00 

1863 490.00 

1864 530.00 

1865 405.00 

1866 590.00 

1867 516.00 

1868 865.00 

1869 1,730.00 

1870 ^ 1,960.00 

1871 2,385.00 

1872 2,345.74 

1873 2,955.00 

1874 - 3,340.00 

1875 2,460.00 

1876 2,900.00 

1877 2,270.00 

1878 2,975.00 

1879 3,190.00 

1880 3,040.00 

1881 3,006.00 

1882 4,255.00 

1883 3,470.00 

1884 3,090.00 

1885 ...: 3,025.00 

1886 3,300.00 

1887 3,526.00 

$66,030.74 
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TABLE SHOWING 

INSTITUTES HELD IN THE STATE SINCE 1839. 



(The showing is not quite complete for recent years.) 



Hartford County. 



Granby, 1861, 1869. 
Manchester, 1847, 1864. 
New Britain, 1859, 1862. 
Plain ville, 1870, 1881. 
Simsbury, 1869, 1871, 1885. 
Southington, 1853, 1863, 1874. 
Suffield, 1849, 1872. 
West Hartford, 1856, 1885. 
Windsor, 1848, 1855, 1865, 1886. 
Windsor Locks, 1868, 1884, 1885. 



Hartford, 1839, 1846, 1862, 1869, 1870, 

1871. 
AvoU, 1860. 
Berlin, 1848. 
Bloomfield, 1869. 
Bristol, 1864, 1869, 1880. 
East Granby, 1 869. 
East Hartford, 1858, 1869. 
East Windsor, 1874. 
Enfield, 1860, 1857, 1873. 
Farmington, 1847, 1868, 1882. 
Glastonbury, 1851, 1860, 1871, 1883, 

1885, 1886. 



New Haven County. 

New Haven, 1847, 1852, 1870(2), 1871(5). | Milford, 1864, 1874. 
Bethany, 1869. I Naugatuck, 1851, 1886. 

Branford, 1856, 1870. North Haven, 1869. 

Cheshire, 1856, 1886. | Oxford, 1861, 1885. 

Derby, 1848, 1850, 1857, 1861, 1871, | Seymour, 1869, 1886. 

1879. Southbury, 1884. 

Bast Haven, 1853. | Fallingford, 1850, 1862, 1869, 1871, 

Guilford, 1848, 1863, 1869, 1870, 1878. j 1884. 

Madison, 1868. Waterbury, 1847, 1854, 1867, 1871, 1880, 

Meriden, 1848, 1849, 1860, 1869. j 1882, 1886, 1886. 

Middlebury, 1885. ; Wolcott, 1886. 

New London County. 



New London, 1847, 1850, 1862, 1856, 

1868, 1869, 1872. 
Norwich, 1847, 1849, 1854, 1858, I860- 

1861, 1867, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1882, 

1885. 
Colchester, 1851, 1855, 1870, 1884. 
East Lyme, 1862, 1873, 1882. 
Griswold, 1861, 1869. 1877. 
Groton, 1853, 1869, 1879. 



Lebanon, 1848, 1864, 1885. 

Ledyard, 1883. 

Lisbon, 1884. 

Lyme, 1857. 

Old Lyme, 1865. 

Salein, 1863. 

Stonington, 1861, 1870, 1873, 1880, 1884. 

Yoluntown, 1883. 

Waterford, 1859, 1885. 
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INSTITUTES HELD IN THE STATE SINCE 1889. 



Faibfibld County. 



Bridgeport, 1849, 1865, 1860, 1867, 1869. 
Danbury, 1847, 1854, 1861, 1867, 1869, 

1874. 
Bethel, 1881. 

Brookfield, 1853, 1864, 1879. 
EastoD, 1869. 

Fairfield, 1850, 1869, 1870. 
Greenwich, 1850, 1869, 1873, 1886. 
New Canaan, 1857, 1886. 

Windham County. 



Newtown, 1848, 1856, 1864, 1882. 
Norwalk, 1847, 1851, 1867, 1873. 
Reading, 1859, 1884. 
Ridgefield, 1862, 1868, 1877. 
Stamford, 1865, 1869, 1878, 1882. 
Stratford, 1852. 
Westport, 1871. 
WUton. 18rt9. 



Brooklyn, 1847, 1856, 1869. 

Ashford, 1851, 1883. 

Canterbury, 1848, 1860, 1869. 

Chaplin, 1862. 

Eastford, 1863, 1884. 

Hampton, 1852. 

Killmgly, 1848, 1855, 1867, 1878, 1882. 

Plainfield, 1869, 1874, 1879. 



Pomfret, 1849, 1859, 1868. 

Putnam, 1850, 1861, 1864, 1873, 1^0. 

Scotland, 1861, 1869. 

SterUng, 1884. 

Thompson, 1853. 

Wmdbam, 1854, 1858, 1868, 1884, 1884, 

1885. 
Woodstock, 1857, 1870, 1882, 1884, 1884. 



Litchfield County. 



Litchfield, 1847, 1864, 1861, 1870, 1881, 

1883, 1885. 
Bethlehem, 1884. 
Bridgewater, 1883. 
Canaan, 1883. 

Cornwall, 1850, 1862, 1868, 1882. 
Goshen, 1847. 
Kent, 1852. 

New Hartford, 1857, 1884. 
New Milford, 1847, 1860, 1867, 1884. 
Norfolk, 1848, 1859, 1872, 1882. 
North Canaan, 1878. 

Middlesex County. 



Plymouth, 1849, 1868, 1878, 1886. 

Roxbury, 1877, 1886. 

Salisbury, 1855, 1858, 1867, 18^9, 1874. 

Sharon, 1865, 1883. 

Thomaston, 1873. 

Torrington, 1860, 1869. 

Warren, 1886. 

Washington, 1851, 1873. 

Watertown, 1848. 

Winchester, 1847, 1863, 1863, 1874, 1885. 

Woodbury, 1866, 1864, 1868, 1885, 1886. 



Middletown, 1847, 1853, 1871. 

Haddam, 1847, 1849, 1856, 1863, 1873 

Chester, 1861, 1877. 

Clinton, 1862, 1854, 1869, 1871, 1880. 

Cromwell, 1886. 

Durham, 1848, 1863. 

East Haddam, 1850, 1860, 1881. 

Tolland County. 



Essex, 1847, 1851, 1855, 1868, 1869, 1874. 
Killingworth, 1869. 
Middlefield, 1870, 1884. 
Portland, 1858, 1865, 1879, 1884. 
Saybrook, 1848, 1857, 1869, 1886. 
Westbrook, 1862, 1886. 



Tolland, 1847, 1852, 1869. 

Columbia, 1863. 

Coventry, 1855. 

Ellington, 1848, 1877, 1885. 

Hebron, 1847, 1848, 1863, 1874, 1885. 

Mansfield, 1848, 1866. 



Somers, 1856, 1864, 1886. 

Stafford, 1868, 1873, 1885. 

Union, 1862, 1883, 1886. 

Yemon, 1849, 1850, 1854, 1867, 1860, 

1867, 1874, 1886. 
Willington, 1859, 1886. 
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EXTRACTS 



FROM 



THE EEPOETS OF SCHOOL YISITOES. 



The Topics are arranged alphabetically. 



Towns from whose Reports Extracts are taken. 



Page 
Andover-223,234, 326 

Ashford 223 

Bethany 222, 235 

Bristol, 244, 245, 246, 

247, 253, 254. 

Canaan 238 

Chester 226, 227 

Colchester 257 

Colebrook .._234, 252 

Cornwall 226 

Danbury 224 

Darien..222, 223, 253 

Derby 228,244 

Eastford 244 

East Hartford. -.230, 

250. 
East Haven-. 228, 234 



Page 
Enfield, 224, 225, 228, 

229, 230, 231, 232, 

234, 235, 249, 250, 

251. 
Farniington-.223, 237 

Glastonbury 225 

Granby 248 

Greenwich... 224, 227 

Haddam 224, 227 

Hartford, 230, 231, 233, 

234, 236, 237, 256. 

Harwinton 248 

Hebron 233 

Lebanon, 244, 254, 255 

Lyme 251,252 

Manchester, 225, 226, 

250, 251. 



Page 

Meriden 280, 287 

Middlebury..248, 249 

Morris 250 

Naugatuck 252 

New Hartford, 226, 

233, 234. 
New Haven, 285, 237, 

238. 
No. Branf ord, 227, 253 
Norwich, 236, 243, 244 

Orange 250, 267 

Oxford 225, 257 

Plymouth 222 

Portland 228 

Salisbury, 235, 236, 

238, 239, 240, 241, 

242,243. 



TOPICS 



Apparatus 222, 2^ 

Attendance 223, 224 

Attendance, Irregular 223, 224, 225 

Buildingrs, Condition of 225 

Buildings and Furniture 225, 228 

Consolidation 226 

Consolidation of Districts 226 

Corporal Punishment, Dangers of .226, 227 

District Committees, Change of 227 

District Meetings, Character of 227 

District Meethig, Time of Holding, 227, 228 

District System 228 

District System, Evils of 228,229, 230 

East Hartford High School 230 

En umeration, by whom made 230 

Employment of Children 230 

Examination of Teachers 230, 231 

Examinations, Teachers' 231, 232 

Higher Grade, Central School of ^ 

Higher Grades, Schools of , 

High School Training 

Home Influence 233 

Kindergarten, Legislation Concern- 



Libraries 

Outbuildings 234, 

Parish, Ariel 

Penmanship 



233 
234 

234 
234 
235 



Page 
Physiology, Study of, and Legislation 

Relating to 236, 236 

Reading, Books for Supplementary, 236, 

237. 

Reading, Home 237, 238 

Salisbury. Historical Address, 288, 239, 240, 

241, ^, 243. 
Schools, how rendered Attractive, 243, 244 

Small Schools 244 

Small Schools, Disadvantages of 244 

Supervision 244 

Supervision, Work of 244, 245, 246, 247 

Tardiness 248 

Teachers, Change of 248, 249, 250 

Teachers. Employment of 25o 

Teachers* Meetings 250 

Teachers, Need of Trained 25o 

Teachers, Responsibility of 250, 25i 

Teachers, Work of 251 

Teachers' Wages 251, 253 

Text Books 2^ 

Text Books, Free 253 

Town Management 254,255,256 

Truancy 256 

Truants, Arrest of 256 

Ventilation 257 

Visitation of Schools 257 

Willard,Rev. S. G 251 
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REPORTS OF SCHOOL VISITORS. 



Apparatus, — The work in the schools has for the most part 
been well done. Its efficiency would be increased if the teachers 
were all supplied with such things as outline maps, globes, blocks, 
counting frames, and a few books of reference. Each of the dis- 
tricts should accept the ofFer made by the State, which would en- 
able it to procure these things at a email cost. It is quite as ab- 
surd to expect even a good teacher to teach in the best manner 
and produce most satisfactory results without these modern aids 
to teaching as it would be to expect a farmer to farm well and 
successfully without the modern implements of agriculture. — 
Bethany, X. F, Morris^ Acting Visitor, 

Apparatus, — Apparatus and books should be provided for the 
school rooms, such as wall maps, books of reference, and charts. 
A mechanic cannot work without tools, nor can a teacher do good 
work without these helps. There has been progress in methods 
of teaching. A pupil ten years of age is, on an average, much 
further advanced in knowledge to-day, than thirty or forty years 
ago. You want teachers who use approved methods. Furnish 
them the materials with which to do their work to the best advan- 
tage. The books and apparatus mentioned are of the nature of 
labor-saving machines. They economize the time of the teacher 
which is of great value. — Darien, Hev, Louis French^ Acting 
Visitor, 

Apparatus, — The mechanic, the manufacturer or the artisan 
who should attempt to produce good results in his work without 
the use of proper implements, would be much more likely to suc- 
ceed than would the teacher in his more delicate work of mould- 
ing the young mind, without the aid of the most approved school- 
room helps. Many districts lack either maps, charts or globes, or 
all of them, and consequently fail in securing the best results. 
With the great variety of studies at the present day, less time can 
be devoted to each, and therefore whatever of aid can be obtained 
from these sources is imperatively demanded. Aid your teachers 
in every appropriate manner if you would obtain from them the 
most satisfactory work. At least, see that they do not lack the 
necessary tools for the prosecution of the most delicate as well as 
the most important business of life. — Plymouth, L, D, Baldwin, 
Acting Visitor, 
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Apparatus, — The School Visitors have recommended many 
times during the past few years, that the Districts furnish their 
schools with globes, wall maps, and hooks of reference. As far as 
we know, not one District in the town possesses any of the above 
named articles that are in fit condition for use. It is generally 
known the state will aid any District that will raise a few dollars 
for the purchase of appliances of this kind. If these were intro- 
duced and the teachers made good use of them, a livelier interest 
would be awakened on the part of the scholars, and more pleasure 
imparted to the work of the teachers. We hope that during the 
present school year Fome, if not all the Districts will take an ad- 
' vanced step in this direction. — Ashpord, H, E, Buxton^ Acting 
Visitor. 

Attendance, — Certainly the town cannot reap the benefit 
rightly to be expected from its generous support of public schools 
unless the children of the town attend the schools so freely pro- 
vided. But this is a matter which the school officers, whether 
teachers or visitors, can not control. It rests with the parents ; 
and it is earnestly hoped that parents will feel the importance of 
regular attendance and see to it that their children are always in 
their places at school, unless there is some valid excuse for their 
absence. — Farmington, iJew. C. 8, Lane^ Acting Visitor, 

Attendance^ Irregular. — ^Irregular attendance is a crying evil, 
and the last report of the State Board of Education shows it to 
be increasing in the state. Very little good results can be ex- 
pected in children who only come to the school off and on, and 
then tardily. No child can become interested in his work who is 
allowed to attend school in this manner, and no teacher can im- 
part much instruction to a child who is thus irregular in atten- 
dance. The law of the state requires that every child between 
the ages of eight and fourteen shall be at school at least twelve 
weeks of each year, and such failure subjects those who have con- 
trol of children to a fine, not less than five, nor more than sixty 
dollars in one year. The attendance required is to be consecutive. 
The state, througn its legislature, is seeking to remedy the evil in 
question, but this can only be done by the diligence and careful- 
ness of the parent or guardian. The state has a just claim upon 
parents that they should see to it that their children are qualified 
for citizenship. The children also have rights that the parents 
are bound to respect. Very likely many parents are not informed 
of the laws relating to school attendance. It would be well, 
therefore, if information on this point could be given to those 
whom it more immediately concerns, so that the evil may be 
abated. — ^Darien, Rev, Louis French^ Acting Visitor, 

Attendanqe, Irregular, — This is a serious evil in some of our 
schools. Perhaps there is no one thing which contributes so 
largely to the perplexities of the teacher, and to the injury of our 
schools as irregular attendance. If a school is worth attending it 
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is worth prompt and steady attendance. Most of the school in- 
struction must necessarily be given in classes, which cannot be 
successftil when the members of those classes are irregular in at- 
tendance. Were parents fully aware of the injury they do to 
schools by permitting their children to absent themselves, as too 
many undoubtedly do, for the most trivial reasons, it seems to us 
that they would not countenance even a day's loss of school privi- 
leges, except at the call of imperative necessity. — ^Andoveb, H. 
GC Dorrance^ Acting Visitor. 

Attendance^ Irregular, — The ever-recurring evils of absenteeism 
and irregular attendance continue to cripple the schools. This 
fault lies mainly at the door of parents and guardians. Children 
are permitted to be absent from school upon very trivial pretexts. 
In some cases the cupidity of parents has deprived their children 
of the inestimable boon of education. In other instances there 
are culpable indifference and neglect. — D anbury, Acting Visitors, 

Attendance^ Irregular, — Irregular attendance still continues to 
a greater extent than we like ; and although it is unpleasant to 
refer to it year after year the evil is so detrimental to the progress 
of a school, we again feel compelled to call the attention of the 
parents to the importance of sending their children regularly to 
school. If parents would take in the education of their children 
a corresponding interest with the teachers by visiting the schools 
more frequently, they would see for themselves the teacher's 
work ; less fault would be found ; the teachers would be encour- 
aged and our schools might be equal to the best. — Haddam, A, 
W, Tyler ^ Acting Visitor, 

Attendance, — A better attendance and stricter adherence to the 
rules governing our public schools, are greatly needed. There 
are so many persons who consider it very smart to be constantly 
asking permission to do something not allowed by the rules, or 
doing something without permission in violation of well estab- 
lished rules and regulations for the governance of the schools, 
that it seems to me a few words need to be said here upon this 
important subject. 

At the opening of one of our schools, a lady called and re- 
quested that her daughter be excused from school and permitted 
to go home, at noon, every day during the week — not on account 
of sickness in the family or any real cause ; but the excuse was 
simply because " They had company ^"^ and it would be pleasant 
to have her at home in the afternoon. Requests of just such a 
frivolous character are constantly being made, to the great an- 
noyance of teachers and detriment of the schools. — Greenwich, 
Acting Visitors, 

Attendance^ Irregular, — Irregularity in attendance still pre- 
vents the highest efficiency in all the schools, while in some dis- 
tricts the trouble is of a serious magnitude. A few statistics 
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and comparisons will present the matter in the clearest light. 
The statistics are taken from the last report of the State Board 
of Education, the latest that are available. The per cent, of 
attendance in the Slate on the basis of registration is 76.8. The 
attendance of this town for the same year was 83.8. Compared 
with other towns in the State our standing is very favorable. 
The following, however, fell below the average for the State, Nos. 
6, "7, 9, 10, 11, and 12,' whose per cents, were each respectively 70, 
75, 73, 71, 75, 69. In Nos. 1, 4, and 8, the averages were respec- 
tively 77, 76.8, and 77. These figures indicate great irregularity 
of attendance, and as a consequence unsatisfactory advancement 
by the pupils. The responsibility for this rests almost wholly 
with the parents. Yet not all parents in these districts are at 
fault. The trouble is with a few. For slight reasons, and for no 
reason, children are allowed to be absent. The evil result is not 
confined to the few transgressors, but comes to the whole school; 
classes are disorganized, or kept back, the time of the teacher is 
consumed in repeating to-day, for the benefit of yesterday's ab- 
sentees, work that has been faithfully done already. If possible, 
some method of treatment should be devised which will confine 
the haim done to those who do it. Often, however, the parents 
who are most at fault complain most loudly that their children 
make no progress. They take poison, then complain that it kills. 
— Enfield, Acting Visitors, 

Attendance^ Irregular. — If the should-be patrons of the school 
are bringing up the children in their care, with very irregular or 
altogether no attendance, are there not too many in our midst 
who cry, " Shame and oppression !" when a law of compulsory 
attendance is put in force, a law which is wholesome to every 
community. — Oxford, Dr, Lewis Barnes^ Secretary. 

Buildings^ Condition of. — Next to the evil alluded to above, I 
ask to call attention to the wretched condition of most of our 
school-houses, especially as to seatings. With the exception of a 
few, the seats are entirely unfitted, in form, for the occupancy of 
children of tender years during the time devoted to the sittings of 
our schools. 

The health of those soon to take our places, is of more conse- 
quence than the few dollars saved by continued use of those un- 
sightly pieces of boards called seats. Unless a child is reasonably 
comfortable it cannot learn its books, and no child can be comfor- 
table in the seats at present in use. During my visitations I have 
often sympathized with the little ones, in the unmistakable signs 
of pain arising from the unnatural position in which they were 
placed. — Glastonbury, J. W, Hubbard, Acting Visitor. 

Buildings and Furniture, — A school- room well finished and 
well kept is itself an educating force. It helps the teacher in 
training the children in cleanly, orderly and attentive habits. 
The old plastered walls which defy whitewash or paint to relieve 
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their dinginess by promptly shedding their coat in spots are a 
discouragement to committees in their endeavor to improve the 
appearance of the school-room. A big stove takes up valuable 
space and is at times an uncertain distributor of heat and a free 
distributor of dust and smoke. On the other hand a school-room 
with finely ceiled walls, a well adjusted furnace or other suitable 
heating apparatus, and floors and seats easily swept and dusted 
is a help in school- work which can only be appreciated by con- 
trasting such a room with its opposite. — Manchester, Dr, O, B, 
Taylor^ Acting Visitor. 

Consolidation. — If we could, indeed, come to our senses enough 
to unite and consolidate all our schools in the town and establish 
a good graded school, it would at once elevate the standard of 
education in our midst, so that all might exclaim "How foolish 
we have been " in so long adhering to the old system. — Andovbb, 
H, G. Dorrance^ Acting Visitor, 

Consolidation of Districts, — The chief cause of the trouble 
arising from the cost of schools, lies with the number of districts 
in which the town is obliged to maintain them. The yearly 
lessening of the number of scholars to attend school, presents to 
the town the question of consolidation. Many of the districts can 
be easily consolidated and better advantages given to those at- 
tending. The cost of schools can be thus materially lessened and 
no injury done to those striving for an education. I recommend 
that a committee be appointed at the annual meeting to re-district 
the town. — Cornwall, P. M, Kellogg^ Acting Visitor, 

Consolidation. — It should be remembered that wherever a satis- 
factory consolidation of districts can be brought about, a double 
advantage is obtained. It lightens the expense to the whole 
town, and while the cost is less it secures a larger and more inter- 
esting school, and the opportunity of employing a teacher of a 
high grade of ability.' Whatever changes may be forced upon us 
by the vanishing of the people so generally from the hills, this we 
unanimously hold to as a cardinal virtue of administration, that 
no child because he lives upon the hills or anywhere remote from 
the village shall be deprived of a fair opportunity of attending a 
good common school. In the new departure in the North-end 
district the board of visitors have secured to every scholar living 
in the town the privilege of obtaining at the high school, now 
opened under most favorable auspices, a free participation in its 
privilege, upon passing the requisite examination. — New Hart- 
ford, Itev, F, M, Adams f Acting Visitor, 

Corporal Punishment^ Dangers of, — In previous reports, the 
question of corporal punishment has been considered. It is men- 
tioned here only to reiterate the caution about striking a pupil on 
the head. For two reasons this should never be done. First, it 
endangers the child ; second, its moral effect on the teacher and 
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pupil is alike bad. No one can hastily strike another with the 
hand or book, and do it in a proper frame of mind. — Chester, S, 
W. Turner, Acting Visitor, 

District Committees^ Change of, — The school system of Con- 
necticut is at fault in electing new district committees every year. 
They are strangers to the business. To make out the reports 
required means time, education, and no pay. It may involve 
changes of teachers every year, and this is an evil. 

Reading should be taught by having two or three books of the 
same grade by different authors. More attention should be given 
to the use of the dictionaiy, to the marks, such as the breve and 
macron, to exercises in concert, and to the introductory exercises 
in the books for advanced classes. — North Branpord, Henry S, 
Snyder, Acting Visitor, 

District Meetings, Character of, — Our schools depend much 
upon the character of district school meetings. Some meetings 
too often assume the role of political caucuses and become packed 
in the interest of some particular individual wht) has an axe to 
grind, to the detriment of the majority ; Tvhile others go in de- 
fault as it were for lack of interest in the schools, and some com- 
mitteeman is appointed who takes no interest, only to hire the 
first applicant without any regard to his or her morality, intelli- 
gence or ability to instruct, and thereby throwing the responsi- 
bility upon the examining committee. Therefore, the most 
important requisite is to secure first a capable committee and one 
interested in the education of the children. — Haddam, A. W, 
Tyler, Acting Visitor, 

District Meeting, Time of Holding, — And this annual district 
meeting day should be subsequent to the close of the schools for 
the summer vacation ; and after the district committees have had 
reasonable time to wind up the business and prepare proper ac- 
counts and reports, concerning their respective districts, for the 
past year. Many, if not most, of the public schools of the State are 
not closed for the summer until late in June. To hold a school 
district meeting and make a change of district officers prior to the 
close of school, and before the affairs of the district for the year 
are fixed up, is like " swapping horses when crossing a stream ;" 
or changing sweethearts just before the wedding, or cooks just 
before dinner is served. 

First, let the schools close, and the district officers finish up the 
work, and prepare their accounts and reports for the year. Then, 
let the annual Joint Board meeting follow to prepare estimates 
and apportionments for the coming school year : And the second 
Tuesday of July seems to be a good enough day for such meet- 
ing. Then, let a later day in July— say the last Tuesday in July 
if you please — ^be established as the day, in all the towns alike, 
for holding annual district meetings. Should this suggestion be 
carried into effect, as a public statute, by the next General Assem- 
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bly, it is believed that the great majority of the school districts 
of the State will respond with — a hearty Amen ! 

For a dozen years, at least, school district annual meetings 
have been in order any time in June, July, August, or September, 
at the option or whim of the authority calling such meetings. 
The law of 1886, limiting them to June — an excellent law if it 
had named July instead of June and had limited the day as well 
as the month — took the State by surprise; and many district 
committees, not prone to keep themselves well ^^ posted up " as to 
the frequent changes in the school laws, were caught napping. — 
Greenwich, Acting Visitors, 

District System. — The family bickering and political wire pull- 
ing in this district the last few years, over the election of a school 
committee, and the selection of a teacher has not proved advan- 
tageous to this school's best interests. The number of scholars 
enrolled is small at the best, and, therefore the more need of con- 
sulting the general public good, and of cultivating there espe- 
cially a spirit o( sacrifice, harmony and united effort. — Portland, 

Acting Visitors. 

• 
District System, Evils of. — If the district committee system 
was abolished the labor for the schools could be condensed, and 
we think with better effect. A change of district committee 
often implies a change of teacher, sometimes not beneficial to the 
school. A competent teacher continued in the same school is 
more beneficial to the school than a frequent change. — East 
Haven, Acting Visitors. 

District System, Evils of. — The doing away of the district 
system, which serves admirably for villages with population not 
exceeding 500, but is entirely misapplied in a community that 
might well be made a city. It is a cumbersome and expensive 
plan ; it provides no common ground for union of schools ; it 
makes void the duties of a board of education ; it threatens the 
permanence of any teacher's place, even the best ; and above all, 
opens the danger which always comes when public money, ap- 
pointments, or, as in this case, both, are put in the hands of one, 
two, or three men, to distribute and adjudge, according to per- 
sonal preferment and opinion. Either do away with the Board of 
Education entirely, or else give to it some function and powera, 
besides the selection of text-books. — Derby, Rev. W. C. Roberts, 
Acting Visitor. 

District System^ Evils of. — An analysis of the problem has 
convinced the Acting Visitors more strongly than ever that the 
chief cause of this instability and its consequent evil results lies 
back in the nature of our school system. This system gives op- 
portunity for, if it does not directly and strongly encourage in- 
efficiency in school management. It may be needless to call 
attention to the matter again, so often has the subject been dis- 
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cusFed in our Annual Reports. But the case seems pressing. 
Wider knowledge of facts seems necessary. Our school system 
has in it two elements, the district and the town ideas. The 
great objection lies not so much against either idea as against the 
attempted union of the two. Final authority and responsibility 
now rest nowhere. The District Committee engages the teacher 
but does it with the feeling that responsibility for the fitness of 
the candidate for the position, and for success in it, rests with the 
schopl board. The board is asked to pass judgment upon the 
qualifications of one for whose employment they are not responsi- 
ble, and of whose success they have little or no hope. Often, a 
teacher, barely endurable, is suffered to remain because of the 
conviction on the part of the Visitor that no better one would be 
secured if this one were dismissed. Neither the Committee nor 
the Visitor feels responsible, and between the action or non- 
action of the two, unworthy teachers remain. This, however, is 
not the whole of the case. In many districts there is no person 
to serve as Committee who has the requisite qualifications. This 
is not saying there is no one who could not qualify himself, but / 
simply that no one has qualified himself These qualifications in- 
clude, Ist, a knowledge of the duties of the office; 2d, some 
knowledge of the true aim and best methods of teaching; 3d, , 
acquaintance with teachers. That there are deficiencies under 
the first head is proved by the fact that with two or three excep- 
tions all the committees of the town have failed to comply with , 
the law with reference to the present term of school. Deficiency 
under the second head is generally admitted, and under the third 
head would be admitted also. Yet with this poor preparation \ 
for service Committees hire and discharge teachers and often 
without consultation with any one qualified to advise. Commit- - 
tees, however, are not wholly at fault, for the office is passed \ 
around so that the incumbent is generally serving without experi- | 
ence and with little opportunity to gain the requisite information. / 
The inevitable result is, that no system prevails throughout the / 
town, and no system is adhered to in any single district for a ( 
time sufficiently long to produce good results. One Committee 
hires a new teacher because he thinks the old one has tanght in 
that school long enough. Another hires a new teacher because 
the old one did not apply till a new candidate had appeared. 
Another passes by the old teacher because she had been employed ,' 
by the opposite clique. These and other reasons as foolish have 
been deliberately assigned by District Committees within the last 
two years as justification of their acts. Out of such misjudgment 
have come many of the thirty-three changes of the last year. If 
with one year the process stopped it could be endured. But next 
year the same overhauling again occurs and so the agony con- 
tinues without promise of cessation. 

This division of authority affects the financial side of the ques- 
tion also. The district hires, the town pays. The temptation 
upon the side of the district is to create expense unwisely, upon / 
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the side of the town to overlook special Jneeds. Furthermore 
this mixed system unequally distributes both the benefits and the 
burdens of educational work. Some districts are compelled to 
levy a tax annually ; others rarely do so. Some have much 
lonojer terms of school than others. Some districts are better 
equipped than others. Indeed, we can hardly find the end of the 
evils which spring from the unadvised alliance of the district and 
town ideas. SuflBcient ground for divorce already exists, and cry- 
ing ills plead for the speeding of the day. 

There is need of deciding whether the town or the district is 
the unit in our political system and then of conferring upon that 
body the rights and responsibilities that belong to it. The set- 
tlement of this question will be a long step toward consistency 
and safety. That the town is the unit hardly admits of question. 
That full control of the schools by the town would result favor- 
ably, by producing stability, economy, and efficiency in manage- 
ment, hardly one can doubt who has studied the subject under 
favorable circumstances. — Enfield, Acting Visitors, 

East Hartford High School, — The new High School, already 
alluded to, opened September 16th, with forty pupils. To this 
number probably others will be added before January next. In 
this school, practical and useful work will be aimed at, rather than 
ornamental scholarship. It was established to supplement the 
work done in our common schools. — Geo. H, Bowman^ J, O, 
Goodwin^ Acting Visitors, 

Enumeration, by whom made. — The Joint Board consider that 
a more thorough enumeration of school children would result if 
the matter of enumeration was left with the Board of School Vis- 
itors ; and advise that said Board of School Visitors be empow- 
ered to employ all the teachers throughout the town. — Enfield, 
Acting Visitors, 

Employment of Children, — It is to be regretted that the care- 
lessness of employers makes it necessary, about twice every year, 
to cause an inspection of shops and factories to be made, to ferret 
out children which have been taken from school and put to work, 
contrary to the law of the State. If employers would make it a 
rule, in every case, to demand the requisite certificate of school 
attendance before employing a child, whether at his own solicita- 
tion or that of his parents, almost all this trouble and expense 
might be saved. There is probably no intention to defy the law, 
but only a carelessness that suffers the matter to pass unheeded. 
A rigorous application of the law in a few cases might work a 
wholesome reform., — Meridbn, Rev, Dr, J, H, Chapin^ Acting 
Visitor. 

Examination of Teachers. — In the matter, also, of the examina- 
tion of teachers by the Board of School Visitors, the results are 
not altogether satisfactory. If the Board enforce a strict examina- 
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tion, they at once come into collision with the district committee, 
who are satisfied that the teacher is fully equal to the duties 
which they require. It passes without saying, that what would 
satisfy one district committee would be far from satisfying another. 
One district paying good salaries wishes teachers who are worth 
their money, while other districts, paying less money, are satisfied 
with less. An examination which one of the better teachers 
would easily pass proves too much for one of the poorer class. 
The examination, as a result, becomes a fruitful source of friction 
between the Board of School Visitors and the district committees, 
unfavorable to the progress of the schools. I suggest that much 
of the difficulty on this point might be overcome by adopting a 
rule that all teachers before being hired should procure certificates 
from the State Board of Education, and that the certificate of this 
Board should be conditioned only on their ability as teachers out- 
side the question of examinations. — Hartford, W. W, Hyde^ 
Acting Visitor, 

Examinations^ Teachers^. — One year ago the school board voted 
that all teachers then holding licenses must pass a satisfactory 
examination before either the State or our town board, before re- 
ceiving a renewal of their licenses. The chief reasons for this 
action were, Ist, a conviction, based upon the observation of the 
Acting Visitors, that many of the teachers were falling below 
the standard of requirements fixed by law, and 2d, a desire to 
increase the efficiency of the schools, and 3d, the example of the 
State Board in its conduct of examinations. The first point 
needs little discussion. If there was a conviction that teachers 
were negligent in the matter of qualifications, so that the schools 
were suffering, the board would have been unfaithful to its trust 
had it made no effort to correct the evil. Such conviction did 
exist. It was caused by no marked failure in any teacher but by 
a lack of definiteness and positiveness in instruction on the part 
of many, and sometimes by absolute error, which could spring 
only from lack of mental discipline or lack of exact knowledge on 
the teacher's part. The trouble sprung from the fact, doubtless, 
that the teachers failed in study. They made little effort to en- 
large their knowledge, and as a result began to lose ground. 
The surroundings of the teacher are not helpful to increased 
mental discipline. Association with children tends to draw him 
down to the child's level of thinking. To resist this influence a 
decided effort is necessary. The standard should be high and 
firmly held by the teacher, so that the pupil may be drawn up to 
the teacher's position, instead of the teacher's sinking toward the 
pupil's level. The only way in which it seemed possible to cor- 
rect the evil was to reestablish the lines and bring the teachers 
back to the law's requirement. But we wished to do more than 
correct an evil. We desired to make decided progress in school 
work. Success in the work of the school-room depends upon two 
things ; ability to govern and ability to teach. Ability to im- 
16 
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part instruction inclades two factors, knowledge of the subject 
matter to be taught and knowledge of the correct methods of 
instruction. No teacher is highly successful who has not all 
these qualifications. An ungoverned school is by general consent 
a failure. Knowledge and skill in imparting knowledge cannot 
rescue such a school from chaos. It is just as true also that a 
school under an ignorant or unskillful teacher is a failure. How- 
ever orderly the school-room may be, however attentive the pu- 
pils may seem to be to their studies, failure may be written down 
as the result. The appearance of order may be deceptive, the 
school may be extolled to the skies, still superficiality marks the 
work done. 

To increase the efSciency of our schools therefore, we must 
advance the standard of requirements. This we sought to do by 
requiring new examinations. 

In the third place the action of the State Board of Education 
was observed. The examinations of this Board were more rigid 
than any ever held by the town board, yet not too rigid in the 
judgment of eminent educators. To that judgment we deemed 
it wise to defer. We have not been able to adopt the standard 
of the State Board, because we could not secure teachers in suffi- 
cient number for all our schools. We have approached that 
standard as nearly as possible and cherish the hope that soon we 
may advance yet further toward our \deal. 

In the judgment of the Examining Committee, the vote of the 
board has been fully justified by the results of the examination. 
Several teachers confessed their deficiencies, and expressed their 
unwillingness to qualify themselves for their work, and therefore 
refused to appear for reexamination. In this way we have lost 
several teachers whom we would gladly have retained. But as 
they were unwilling to put themselves into the line of progress 
which the board had decided to pursue, no way was open but 
that of search for such teachers as were willing to advance with 
us. Three teachers, Mr. E. E. Randall, Miss Hannah F. Bailey, 
and Miss M. C. Kay, secured State licenses. Besides these, six 
other teachers now engaged, hold State certificates, viz: Misses 
L. H. Sawyer, A. E. Roemer, Alice Fletcher, Mary Holton, Kate 
Callahan, and Miss Schwab. 

Twenty candidates appeared before the Examining Committee, 
of whom only five passed the examination successfully at the 
first trial. A second trial was granted to all who desired it. 
Several who at first failed, succeeded in the second attempt. De- 
ficiency was most frequent in history and arithmetic, both, 
branches of great importance. Nine failed in history, seven in 
arithmetic, and five in both. This is not a showing to be proud 
of. It reveals partially the cause of inefficiency in our schools. 
It shows the need of greater care in the selection of teachers, and 
of a more rigid supervision of the schools. It ought to arouse 
all candidates for the teacher's profession to a more thorough 
preparation for its duties. — Enfield, Acting Visitors, 
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Higher Qradea^ Central School of. — We, the Acting School 
Visitors of the town of Hebron have to report that the schools of 
the town have been " kept " and examined as the law directs. 
The results have been quite as good as could be expected when 
the frequent change of teachers is considered, and we would rec- 
commend most earnestly that this evil be done away as much as 
possible in the future. We also wish to say that in our opinion 
it would be much to the interest of this town if a school of a 
higher grade than any we have, to be maintained somewhere 
within the limits of the town, and we would suggest that some 
action tookingto that end be taken. — Hebron, Bev, J. W. Ella- 
worthy L. A, JVcUdo, Acting School Visitors, 

Higher Grades^ Schools of. — The interests of education demand 
that every town, or if possible parts of adjoining towns, should 
have some school of a grade sufficiently high to meet the wants of 
many who do not desire or expect the academy or the college, but 
do desire something more than the district school can give. — 
Canaan, D. M. Moore^ M. H. Dean^ Acting Visitors. 

High School Training. — In reply to the objection so often 
raised against the High School, by people who are ignorant of 
what is going on there, namely, that tnere is too much of the 
theoretical and too little of the practical in its teaching, I would 
like to call attention to the fact that probably there is no High 
School in the country which gives the same opportunity to its 
children of getting a practical knowledge of chemistry as is 
afforded by our school. We have in the basement a laboratory 
with first class facilities, where the children are instructed to per- 
form for themselves the simpler experiments, which are spoken of 
in the lessons, day by day. Such a training cannot fail of the 
utmost advantage. So, too, in the study of the mathematics in 
the higher branches, opportunity is given the scholars to become 
acquainted with the practical use of scientific instruments, and no 
effort is spared in any branch taught in the school to supplement 
the theory of the book with practical instruction. Many of the 
objections raised come from persons who are not conversant with 
the methods observed in the teaching there. — Hartford, W. W. 
HydCy Acting Visitor. 

Home Influence. — Children are punctual and regular in their 
attendance at school in families where these things are insisted 
upon. Where the teacher is spoken of with uniform respect, and 
their authority sustained, much is done to secure good order and 
diligent study ; while parental sympathy will greatly help every 
good teacher in their work. This cannot save a school from fail- 
ure if the committee should not exert himself to the utmost to se- 
cure efficient instructors. With a perpetual change of the com- 
mittee in the smaller districts, and the consequent lack of familiar- 
ity with the duties of the office and the needs of the school, the 
wonder is, under a system so poor, our schools should be as good 
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as they are. Only hard-grained common sense, which has saved 
the people in many a difficulty, rescues our schools time and again 
from disaster and utter wreck. — New Hartford, Eev, i<f jET. 
Adams, Acting Visitor, 

Kindergarten, Legislation concerning, — By Chapter 76, towns 
or\School districts are authorized to establish and maintain kinder- 
gartens. Under this act, one of our districts, the West Middle, 
has made arrangements to open a kindergarten at once. By the 
peculiar provisions of our law, however, a teacher, to instruct in 
a kindergarten, must pass the same examination which is required 
of a teacher who is about to take charge of the grammar depart- 
ment. It would seem that this was an oversight, and one that 
should be corrected. — Hartford, W, W, Hyde, Acting Visitor, 

Libraries, — Again we call attention to the great lack of books 
of reference and apparatus in many of our school-rooms. Often 
there is not even a dictionary, or only one that was better adapted 
to service a quarter of a century ago than now. This is true of 
Nos. 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12. Maps and globes are lacking. 
The teacher is literally put to work without tools. The result is 
the same that would follow in a similar case upon the farm and 
in the shop, viz : poor work and little of it, and this through no 
fault of the teacher. It is reason for shame that so many dis- 
tricts are so negligent in this matter, and all the more so, from 
the fact that the State has made provision for the partial supply 
of the want. — Enfield, Acting Visitors, 

Libraries, — Permit your board to make an earnest request for 
a small appropriation for some reference books. We now have 
none but a dictionary. They would serve an important and 
very desirable means of improvement; children cannot learn 
without the means; neither can teachers impart instruction as 
thoroughly, without proper facilities. Most schools have some 
reference books, and they are very desirable ; we consider them 
among the best means for improvement. — East Haven, Acting 
Visitors, 

Libraries, — Another thing we notice is the lack of school 
libraries, apparatus, etc. Few of our schools have more than a 
dictionary and a set of outline maps, while some of them have not 
even a dictionary. Such a state of things is inexcusable, while 
the State makes the liberal offer which it does. By a little effort, 
from year to year, each school might have not only a dictionary 
and set of maps, but a good set of encyclopaBdias and other books 
of reference. — Coj-ebrook, Howard Smith, S, A. Cooper, Acting 
Visitors, 

Outbuildings. — Many of the districts are very negligent in the 
care of outbuildings. These are sometimes improperly located. 
Often they are suffered to fall into decay, so that they become 
useless, or, if used, serve greatly to encourage immorality. — ^En- 
field, Acting Visitors, 
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Outbuildings, — The law says that " no district shall be en- 
titled to receive any money from the State or town unless it has 
a school house and outbuildings satisfactory to the Board of 
School Visitors." As it appears to me, the meaning of this is 
that there shall be for every school house as many, at least, as two 
separate water-closets, or privies, to meet the requirements of de- 
cency and morality. Only one district in Bethany has two such 
outbuildings. — Bethany, X. ^7^ JHfoms, ^c^^^^^ Visitor, 

Parish, Ariel, — ^It is my sad duty to chronicle the death ot 
Ariel Parish, which occurred at Denver, Col., on Tuesday, Nov. 
29th, 1885. The funeral services which were held at the Center 
Church on the Saturday following were largely attended by pres- 
ent and past members of the Board, and the principals and 
teachers in the schools. Appropriate hymns were sung by the 
pupils of the High School in charge of Prof. Jepson. 

The life and work of Mr. Parish are pleasant memories to all 
who knew him, but more especially to those who labored with 
him. His quiet but pervasive influence will long be the peculiar 
heritage of the New Haven Schools. — S. T. Dutton ; Report of 
Superintendent, New Haven. 

Penmanship, — At no period in the history of the school during 
the past ten years has there been so much advancement in pen- 
manship as in the year just past. Careful instruction in the cor- 
rect forms and slant of the various letters, followed up by patient 
and determined effort to train the muscles of the hand to execute 
those forms, has characterized the work undertaken. Devices to 
interest and induce voluntary effort have not been lacking. Am- 
bition has been aroused, and effort stimulated by requiring the 
classes of a given grade to send specimens of their work to the 
superintendent at stated times, for examination and comparison. 
Pupils generally write with greater accuracy than formerly, and 
their exercises show a greater degree of care in execution. — 
Norwich, Central District, N, £. Bishop, Superintendent, 

Penmanship, — Penmanship is another branch that is poorly 
taught in most of the schools. As in the case of reading the 
trouble has been, it has not been taught. The child receives his 
copy-book and goes to work. The teacher makes a few remarks 
daily about holding the pen, and keeping the book in the right 
position, and the pupil goes on, giving little heed to the copy, 
receiving little instruction about the formation and relation of 
letters, not holding to a given point till it is understood and mas- 
tered. We write therefore almost as poorly as we read. Better 
methods are beginning to prevail. Some of our teachers are 
catching the inspiration and are greatly improving their work. — 
Enfield, Acting Visitors, 

Physiology J Study of, and Legislation Relating to, — Our legis- 
lators have wisely added physiology and hygiene to the presci-ibed • 
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list of Studies. It should have been made a requirement of the 
first teaching ever done in the State. Every person should have 
some acquaintance with the structure of his body, the functions of 
the various organs, and the best means of preserving their healthy 
operation. Much opposition will undoubtedly be manifested, 
upon its introduction, by prudish people who will not wish their 
daughters to know anything about their physical organizations 
as such knowledge is considered very improper. To instruct 
children on the subject is to set them to thinking of the necessity of 
keeping that wonderful machine, the human body, in proper work- 
ing order at all times, and thus to prevent many diseases arising 
from ignorance of the functions of the various organs composing 
it. A serious mistake has undoubtedly been made in providing 
for the compilation and publication by the State, of a text-book 
on the subject. The fear is that it will be the work of some 
cranky favorite, who knows as much of the subject as many others 
who have written text-books under pressure, for the torture of 
the long-suffering children of the land. — Salisbury, J, H, Hurl- 
hurty Acting Visitor. 

Reading^ Books for Supplementary, — The question as to the 
best method of teaching reading is one which is being discussed 
very generally in school circles all about us, as well as here at 
home, just at the present time. The idea of teaching children to 
read in the manner in which they were taught years ago has en- 
tirely passed out of date. Children are taught to-day not to read 
the words merely, but to read the idea, and in order to train them 
more readily in this, it is necessary that they should have a greater 
variety of matter set before them than can be found in any one 
book or series of books. The principals of those of our schools 
which are making the best progress in this study are of the opin- 
ion that any one series, if adopted, will be unsatisfactory in its re- 
sults. That they are not alone in their ideas on this subject, a 
reference to what is said in the report of the Superintendent of 
Schools of the city of New Haven will show, in which he says : 
" It is encouraging to note the change that is gradually taking 
place in the teaching of reading. It has become the practice in all 
good schools to use a larger amount of easy reading matter before 
taking up that which is more difficult. Instead of one primer or 
first reader, pupils are now permitted to read four or five. The 
stories being new, the mind is trained from the first to be attentive 
and interested." And in another place : " Where, as in a few in- 
stances the principals have given the matter constant, personal 
attention, rapid progress has been made and the results have been 
most gratifying. In other cases teachers have not entered into 
the right idea. They push on into reading books that are too 
difficult. Reading is one thing — to read through a reading book 
is another. The tide has set toward more intelligent and profita- 
ble reading in schools, and a great universal benefit to the com- 
munity must be the result." 
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And not only in New Haven, but elsdwhere, the question is be- 
ing agitated whether the best work can be accomplished by set- 
ting before a child, day by day, the same story, the same book, 
so that it becomes committed to memory, and the child simply 
declaims the idea without any mental attempt to grasp what it 
means, or whether it is better to give a child food for its mind by 
allowing it to take up as often as possible a new subject, where 
the ideas are new to it, so that instead of a mere training of the 
memory the instruction becomes a training of the mind. It seems 
to me, in view of this fact and in view of the opinion of the judges, 
to whom the proposed plan was submitted, that such plan is not 
in accordance with the spirit of the existing statutes, that we 
should allow the matter here to rest until the next session of our 
General Assembly, in order that the points which have been 
raised may be brought before its Committee on Education, and, 
if possible, such legislation obtained as will enable us to give our 
schools what they desire in this matter. — Habtpord, W, W. 
Hyde^ Acting Visitor, 

Reading^ Books for Supplementary, — The need of a variety of 
reading books, in almost every class above the first primary, has 
long been an occasion of perplexity, because of the cost of books. 
Children soon grow familiar with a reading book, especially if it 
has been used before, by the class next above in the same room, 
and a change not only gives a new interest to the subject, but 
prevents the parrot-like repetition of familiar words, without ref- 
erence to their meaning or connection. The enterprise of pub- 
lishers now enables us to supply this need, in part at least, at a 
very trifling cost. Leaflets prepared for the purpose, suflicient to 
supply the class, can be had for a few cents ; or a single volume 
of sketches of history, or animal or vegetable life, may be passed 
round, and will hold the attention of the class because it contains 
something new and interesting. — Merii>en, Mev. Dr, J, H, 
ijhapin^ Acting Visitor, 

Reading^ Books for Supplementary, — Inasmuch, however, as 
one element in learning to read well is to read much, he suggests 
that the schools be provided " supplementary reading," either by 
requiring the scholars to provide themselves with such book or 
periodical as shall be selected, or by providing out of the general 
fund one or more sets of such books to be passed from class to 
class. He believes also that a distinct gain would be made in this 
matter of reading if the schools were not restricted to one text- 
book, which though excellent has become hackneyed by long 
usage, but were allowed, if not instructed, to introduce some other 
book. Reading is perhaps the one department where a change in 
text-book is after a time desirable merely for the sake of change. 
— Farmington, Rev, G, S, Lane^ Acting Visitor, 

Reading^ Home — The only means of preventing children and 
youth from becoming morally poisoned is the care which teachers 
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take in directing them to gOod reading, and in guarding them at 
every stage until the danger point is passed. To teach a child to 
read, and then leave him to select at random from the mass of 
cheap and unhealthy reading that abounds, is like putting a 
weapon in his hand for his own destruction. Let teachers seek to 
arouse an interest among the parents of their pupils, and even 
suggest to them the names of books suited to the age and capacity 
of their children. Then let a half hour each week be spent in 
hearing a report on home reading, with such suggestions and 
criticisms from the teacher as may be needed. The list of books 
furnished last year as an aid in teaching Geography and History 
will be found helpful. Pupils who are well supplied with good 
books at home may be encouraged to loan them to those less 
favored. At the end of the year teachers will be asked to report 
concerning their efforts and results in this direction. — New 
Haven, JS, T. Dutton, tSupt, 

Salisbury, Historical Address, — In attempting to prepare a 
paper upon a subject so vast as the " Historical Record of the 
schools of our town," I feel that I am undertaking that to which 
I cannot do justice. In writing events which have become matters 
of history, we necessarily depend for information upon records 
made by those who were themselves participants in the events. 
Such being the case, after being solicited to write upon the above 
mentioned subject, and wishing to ascertain the earliest date when 
the word school was mentioned in connection with Salisbury, I 
went to the Town Hall and was so fortunate as to find an old 
leather-covered book entitled " Records of Salisbury, book No. 1 ,'* 
and to said book I am indebted for some facts which I shall cite. 

We all know that, although Salisbury was an integral part of N. 
H. colony until May 1 1th, 1 732, when it received its charter, it was 
until that date unknown and unnamed, when the commissioners 
decided to meet at the extreme eastern side of the town, baptized 
it in the Housatonic river, and named it Salisbury, for its fair 
English cousin who lived on the other side of the great water. 
As a part of the colony, our town was nearly 100 years old then. 
At the October session of the Assembly, then called " The General 
Court," in the year 1737 the lands of Salisbury were ordered to 
be sold at Hartford. The lands were divided into 26 rights ; one 
of these rights was appropriated to the first settled minister ; one 
for the use of the ministry forever, and one for the support of the 
schools. The ministerial and school lands were leased upon long 
terms of years and a fund created for the partial support of the 
gospel and schools. Such is the origin of the ministerial and 
school fund of this town. 

It may be a matter of some interest to know where the lots 
designated for school support were located. In April, 1739, a lot 
for a school right of 100 acres, with an addition of two acres and 
forty-eight rods for sizing was surveyed and laid out in the 
vicinity (I judge from the records) of the residence of Mr. S. Rob- 
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bins at Lakeville ; and a second of twenty acres in October, 1739, 
bordering on the south side of Wononpacock. Another division 
of seventy-five acres was drawn September 23, 1741, for a school 
right very near where we are to-day assembled, and I presume it 
is safe to say that these charming picnic grounds, which, for 
beauty of situation and surroundings cannot be excelled, are a 
part of said lot. I think that our colonial ancestors had a pretty 
clear perception of cause and effect when they said, " It being one 
chief project of the old deluder, Satan, to keep men from the 
knowledge of the scriptures, as in former times by keeping them 
in an unknown tongue, so in these latter times by persuading men 
from the use of tongues, and, that learning may not be buried in 
the grave of our forefathers in church and commonwealth — it is 
therefore ordered by this court and authority thereof, that every 
township, within this jurisdiction, after the Lord has increased* 
them to the number of fifty householders, shall then forthwith 
appoint one within their town to teach all such children as shall 
resort to him, to write and read; whose wages shall be paid 
either by the parents or masters of such children, or by the in- 
habitants in general." 

The first annual town-meeting was held October 20, 1741, and 
under date of June 23, 1743, 1 find the following : " Whereas a 
vote was called for to see if we should get a school-master to keep 
school for us one year ; voted in ye affirmative ; and it is also 
voted that we shall choose a committee to take care of ye school, 
and get a school-master to keep school for us ye time aforesaid ; 
furthermore that Thomas Newcomb, Benjamin White and Samuel 
Bellows shall be a committee to take care of said school, and fur- 
ther that ye aforesaid school shall be kept five months in Wea- 
togue, and four months at or near the house of Cornelius Knicker- 
bocker, and three months at or near the house of John Smith." 
At a meeting on December 12, 1743, it was voted: "that we 
shall build a log house, for ye use of ye school in this town near 
the house of Cornelius Dutcher in Weatogue ; ye school house to 
be eighteen feet square and seven feet from floor to floor — and it 
is also voted that we shall build a log house for ye use of ye 
school in the town on the northeast corner of a lot of land that 
Thomas Newcomb purchased of Thomas Lamb ; said lot was the 
first lot which was laid out in the first division ; the house to be 
seventeen feet long, sixteen feet wide and seven feet from floor to 
floor." August 19, 1744, a vote was recorded to the effect: 
"that the committee are impowered to make demand for the 
money due to ye school of this town from ye several men that 
have given notes for ye same, and if necessary, to sue for recover- 
ing ye same in law." So it would seem that teachers then had 
some trouble to get their just dues. In January, 1774, it was 
voted : " that the interest money from ye town be divided ac- , 
cording to ye quantity of ye children in ye several parts of ye 
town." I would say in passing that the first school in this town 
was in the district then, as now, known as Weatogue, and the first 
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school-master was Jlobert W^aln ; but his sei*vices were confined 
to the Dutch population in Weatogue. Dr. Wilson or Williams 
was the first teacher employed under the authority of the town. 
So we see that even before the settlement of a minister a school 
was established. 

In 1743 a committee of five was appointed to lease the lands on 
the school right for a term of 999 years, taking security for the 
avails. The fund thus raised, composes a part of the present 
school fund. Before leaving this subject I will speak of other 
sources from which the revenue is derived which maintains our 
district schools. Taxation and tuition fees were resorted to from 
the first. The early records show that though the town guaran- 
teed the teacher's salary, yet it was expected that a considerable 
part, if not the whole, would be collected by tuition fees. The 
revised edition of the laws made in 1702 introduced a radical 
change in the manner of maintaining schools, and as this law re- 
mained in force, with slight changes, till the year 1825, it is 
proper to mention it in connection with our town. It reads as 
follows : " And for the encouragement and maintenance of 
school-masters it is further enacted that the inhabitants of each 
town in this colony shall annually pay 40 shillings for every £1,- 
000 in their respective county lists and proportion ably for lesser 
sums towards the maintenance of the school-master where the 
same is levied, and if this is not sufficient, then the lack shall be 
made up, one-half by the inhabitants of such town and the other 
half by the parents or masters of the children that go to the 
school." This law remained in force as above stated till 1820. 

It is doubtless safe to presume that not one in this intelligent 
assemblage of teachers and friends here to-day, is ignorant of the 
origin and disposition of the Connecticut school fund ; but as it 
has in the past, and still continues to figure so largely in our 
financial interest, I will speak of it. We, as scholars, all learned 
of the " Connecticut Reserve ;" how our State chanced to own 
land in what is now Ohio, etc., but by way of refreshing our 
memories let us glance at the facts again. The charter given by 
Charles II. for the Connecticut colony, covered not only the pres- 
ent limits of the State but parts of New York and New Jersey, 
and all lying west of New Jersey between the parallels of 41 de- 
grees and 42 degrees 2 minutes extending to the Pacific ocean, 
but the parts of New York and New Jersey had been included in a 
former grant given by the same king so could not be claimed by 
Connecticut. After much controversy relative to titles, and it 
being deemed inexpedient to attempt to control this narrow strip 
of land, but 70 miles from north to south, and extending through 
44 degrees of longitude or nearly 3,000 miles westward to the 
Pacific; when the general assembly met in 1786 it authorized the 
delegates from this State in Congress to convey to the United 
States all the lands belonging to Connecticut lying west of a line 
parallel to, and 120 miles from the western line of Pennsylvania. 
In October of the same year the legislature passed the following 
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act, entitled an act establishing funds for the support of the 
ministry and schools of education: ''Be it enacted that the 
monies arising from the sale of the territory belonging to this 
State lying west of Pennsylvania be, and the same is hereby 
established a perpetual fund, the interest whereof is granted and 
shall be appropriated to the use and benefit of the several eccle- 
siastical societies, churches, or congregations of all denominations 
in this State to be by them applied to the support of their respec- 
tive ministers or preachers of the gospel and schools of education 
under such rules and regulations as shall be adopted by this, or 
some future session of the general assembly." This act created 
the Connecticut school fund and a committee was appointed to 
dispose of the lands, but not allowed to consummate contracts for 
sale which would aggregate less than $1,000,000, and no payment 
to extend beyond ten years. Within six months the committee 
reported that the whole land had been sold in 36 parcels for a sum 
of $1,200,000, payable in five years. So you readily see that we de- 
rive a nice, snug little income from what was our western property. 

During the past year the proportion for this town of the inter- 
est from the school fund, slightly increased from some other 
sources, gave the sum of $6,031.51 which was expended in Salis- 
bury lor educational purposes. 

By way of contrast with the sum just mentioned, let us take a 
'backward glance to the time when Salisbury was young and took 
its initiative step in education. I regret that I can find no record 
of the salary paid to the first teacher in this town. The first 
minister received £40, somewhat less than $200. I find under 
date of 1643 that Hartford, then the richest town in Connecticut, 
in its town meeting agreed to give Mr. Andrews, " for his pains 
in teaching the children one year from the 26th of March next, 
£16." Just think of it for a moment; to teach a whole year for 
lees than $70. Don't we wish that we could have taught in those 
days and amassed snug little fortunes from the savings over and 
above all necessary expenses? It is extremely doubtful if we 
could have boarded at a first-class hotel or in a nice, private 
family at from $5 to $6 per week and had the luxury of a coal 
fire in our rooms besides ; however, those were not the days of 
silks, salins, velvets and broadcloth. As a rule, a low price pre- 
supposes an inferior article — still we ladies who commenced 
teaching at a time when $1.25, or a trifle more, per week was con- 
sidered fair wages, and we did not expect any abiding place, but 
boarded around the district, will not admit for a moment that we 
did not do pretty good work. 

Relative to school officers — The first mention of school com- 
mittee was in 1702. In towns where no committee had been ap- 
pointed, the Selectmen performed their duties, but in 1750 the law 
expressly provided for such an appointment and it has continued 
the office since, there being but this difference between then and 
now^ that formerly the school committee acted for the entire town, 
now each district elects its own. 
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School visitors were appointed in 1799 under the following act: ' 
" Be it enacted, that each society shall appoint a suitable number 
of persons, not exceeding nine, of competent skill in letters, to be 
overseers or visitors of all schools in such society, whose duty it 
shall be in any of their meetings to examine the instructors, and 
to displace such as may be found deficient in any requisite 
qualification, or who will not conform to the regulations by them 
adopted, to superintend and direct the instruction of the youth in 
letters, religion, morals and manners; to appoint at their dis- 
cretion public exercises for the youth ; to visit the schools twice 
at least during each season for schooling, at which visitations two 
or more of them shall be present, and particularly to direct the 
daily reading of the Bible by such of the youth as are capable of 
it, and the weekly instruction in some catechism by them ap- 
proved, and to recommend that the master conclude the services 
of each day with prayer." The latter part of above act was re- 
pealed about 1818. So we see by the above that the religious 
element prevailed largely during the early part of this century. 
I have heard my parents, in 'speaking of their youthful school 
days, tell of the frequent visit of the minister and deacon, when 
the recitations from the catechism were a marked feature of the 
proficiency of the scholars, and the teacher required them to recite 
from it every week; but that was before the days of Sabbath 
school instruction and does not therefore necessarily imply less re-" 
gard for religion on the part of our teachers now, as most of the 
children in our public and private schools are also, or ought to be 
members of some Sabbath school. Our grandmothers, who were 
children 70 or 80 years ago, exhibit with pride the dainty little 
stitches in their patchwork or embroidery done as a part of their 
school-work. I presume that the grandfathers were out at play 
while the little girls were learning to sew so neatly. Although in 
most particulars there has been very marked progress during the 
last half century or more, yet from the reports of those grand- 
fathers and grandmothers above mentioned, there was a time when 
general politeness and respect to strangers and seniors was an 
established fact 4mong school children ; when the boys were ex- 
pected to bow, and the girls to acknowledge by courtesy the 
passing of a stranger. Now, should it be in the winter, said 
stranger would be much more likely to receive from the average 
school boy a snow-ball than a bow. It is unquestionably true 
that an approximation to somewhat of the old time politeness 
would improve the manners of our young school friends most de- 
cidedly. We all like to see the children enter heartily into play, 
and in fact have a jolly good time, but good manners are not in- 
compatible with a school boy's or a school girl's happiness. 

But immigration has caused startling figures of illiteracy, and 
a new coercive measure would doubtless be a blessing to this 
town as well as to many another. The control of the schools dur- 
ing the past century and until 1856 was entirely with the parish 
or ecclesiastical societies. All business concerning schools, the 
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care of funds, formation and arrangement of school districts, 
appointment of district committee and all business whatever was 
transacted as above stated. In 1839 the power was enlarged to 
such an extent that they were authorized to tax the property and 
polls within their limits to raise funds for all school purposes. But 
in 1856 it was transferred to the towns and still so continues. 

I fear that I have already extended this paper to an unwarrant- 
able length and exhausted your patience. In closing, let me 
speak of our school buildings. Ye log house of 1743 would not 
compare very favorably with our fine school house at Salisbury 
Center, nor with the neat, commodious ones at Lakeville and Ore 
Hill. The remaining nine are, for the most part, very comforta- 
ble and in good repair. There are many improved methods in 
teaching and great credit is due to the persistent and untiring 
efforts of the Secretary of the Board of Education in Salisbury. 
Prof. J. H. Hurlburt has labored faithfully for years to improve 
the condition of our public schools ; in some large districts in so 
grading the schools that the teachers are enabled to do more effi- 
cient work ; in establishing teachers' meetings for the interchange 
of opinions, solving doubts, explaining away difficulties, etc., and 
his efforts should be all the more appreciated when we consider 
the fact which must be as well known to him as to others, that in 
one sense he is not working for his interest financially, as he is at 
the head of a private school and all that is done for the elevation ^ 
of our public schools, by making our teachers more thoroughly 
prepared to do good, efiective work and thus promote the ad- 
vancement of their scholars, obviates the necessity of sending our 
boys and girls so early to private schools for better instruction. 
Another gain is found, in that the teachers, when doing good, 
thorough work are retained from term to term, and even from 
year to year, whereas till within a few years, each new term 
found, as a general rule, a new teacher and the first week or more 
was occupied by her in trying to ascertain how much or how little 
each scholar knew and how to classify them — in the meantime, 
the large boys or leading spirits in the school were frequently, by 
little acts of insubordination, endeavoring to settle the question 
— who was to govern — they or the teacher ? 

There is a lack of statistics during the first century of our 
school existence, as school registers were not introduced until 
1839, but when the town was 100 years old, or in 1841, there were 
789 children between the ages of four and sixteen. In 1885 there 
were 912. — Salisbury, Mrs, 8arah H, Clark, 

Schools^ How rendered Attractive, — While it must be admitted 
that there are a few children whose attendance must be compul- 
sory, the motive most potent in giving the largest percentage of 
attendance is the attraction which the school-room presents to 
those whose lot lies within its walls. An airy, well-lighted, well- 
furnished and well-warmed room, with a teacher expressing in 
her eyes and manner a heart-felt interest in the young folks under 
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her care, full of devices for engaging their irrepressible activities 
in some employment, which, while it pleases and delights, yet 
adds to the stock of knowledge, and produces growth, furnishes 
an attraction which appeals so strongly to the minds of most 
children, that they count it a hardship, when, for any reason, 
necessity compels their absence. With rare wisdom and true 
economy, extending over a long period of time, such rooms, with 
the exception of those in one building, have been freely provided, 
and we, who have had the immediate conduct of the schools, 
have sought, with tact and energy to supply the other needed 
conditions. As a rule, our children love to go to school, and 
hence our large percentage of attendance. — Norwich, Central 
District, N, L, Bishop, Superintendent, 

Small Schools. — It is a question of interest to the town whether 
it is a profitable investment to appropriate money to support a 
schpol of six or eight scholars. Such schools are unsatisfactory, 
even with good teachers, and expensive in proportion to the 
number of scholars attending. We would not deprive the chil- 
dren of these districts of school advantages. In some towns a 
part of the money appropriated to such schools has been used to 
pay for carrying them to other schools, with advantage to all con- 
cerned. — ^Lebanon, Dr. W. P. Barber, Acting Visitor, 

Small Schools, Disadvantages of, — Let any one visitt hese 
small schools, where each child studies by himself alone, and then 
visit the larger ones where many recite together in a class, and he 
will quickly pee the difference. A single stick burns slowlv. One 
child alone never plays with the ardor that he does when m com- 
pany with others. lie needs the stimulant of associates, and the 
same is true when studying. His ambition is aroused when he 
has others to compete with, and the desire to excel will lead to 
effort which he otherwise would not feel disposed to make. Did 
parents understand this matter, they would be more anxious to 
have their children attend school where they could be in classes 
than to have a schpol-house by their own door. — Eastpord, Bev. 
C, N", Jones, S, 0, Bowen, Acting Visitors, 

Supervision, — No marked improvement has been made, nor in 
the opinion of the board can be made, until two things transpire, 
viz: 

1. The appointment of a competent superintendent of schools, 
who shall give all his time to supervision of the work, unifying 
the methods of teaching throughout the town, giving careful 
attention to the grading of the rooms, correcting mistakes and 
enforcing desirable points of progress ; noting excellencies and 
deficiencies in teachers, and recommending, with at least a show 
of authority, promotions, changes and dismissals. — Derby, Bev. 
W. C, Boberts, Acting Visitor. 

Svpervision, Work of, — It may not be unprofitable to allude to 
the motives or principles that have governed your Acting Visitor 
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in his work of supervision, to describe briefly the plans and 
methods instituted and carried out, to examine into the results 
attained, and to bring to your attention means of progress and 
improvement. 

1. It is necessary to recognize at the outset that the organiza- 
tion of our school work is extremely complex. Neither the 
town nor the district has complete control. Indeed it is very 
difficult, in many cases, to determine where, and to what extent, 
authority resides. Therefore the aim has been to bring teachers, 
committees, and School Visitors as closely together as possible 
and thus gain the cordial cooperation of all in accomplishing the 
best results for schools and scholars. This cooperation has been 
secured almost without exception, and with most excellent results. 

2. The excellence of the scliool must necessarily depend almost 
entirely upon the efficiency of the teacher. I know that there is 
a disposition on the part of some teachers, and others, to lay the 
blame of failure at the door of parents, of the scholars, or of any- 
body beside the teacher. I am not disposed to relieve the teacher 
of responsibility in the matter, and have come to this conclusion 
after much experience and study. All teachers are not equally 
competent. It has, however, been demonstrated that a teacher 
who does not succeed well at first may, by seeking after proper 
methods, by enthusiasm and diligence, attain a high degree of 
success. The remedy for unsuccessful teaching, therefore, is not 
necessarily to turn out the teacher and engage another. The 
second may be just as bad as the first. Suggestion, direction, 
encouragement, will often enable a teachable teacher to wrest 
success from the jaws of failure. Several of our most efficient 
teachers can be pointed out as examples of the result of pursuing 
this course. 

3. Every effi5rt has been exerted to keep reasonably successful 
teachers continuously in the same position as long as possible. 

4. The necessity of having a plan of work, and the indispensa- 
bleness of definiteness of purpose in carrying it out, has been 
insisted upon at all times. This principle may be said to be ap- 
plied in three different ways ; 

First, to the course of study to be pursued. Efforts have been 
made to have the teacher learn the plans of the scholar for future 
work and how long he is to remain in school, and not a little 
work in the way of visitation of parents has been done by your 
Acting Visitor with the same object in view. This being ascer- 
tained, the work of the scholar has been directed in. such a way 
as that he might accomplish as complete and well rounded a 
course of study as his time and opportunities would permit. 

Second, to the work, to be done in certain periods of time. 
For instance, in the case of boys who go to school only in the 
winter season, the effort has been to see that they commence such 
work as they can finish during that period, so that a well defined 
result may be the outcome of their study. 

Third, to the work of the recitation. It is astonishing how 
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easy it is for the teacher to hear a recitation and after it is fin- 
ished be unable to point out definitely one object that has been 
accomplished in it. Of course that is not good teaching and no 
progress can be gained in that way and the effort has been to 
cause the teacher to see the necessity of working with an end in 
view. 

5. While the accumulation and memorizing of a vast number 
of facts may be a useful exercise, it is not necessarily education. 
There is need of something more. If it were not for .a certain 
prejudice unjustly attached to the words, we might call this some- 
thing, Discipline or Culture of miod. But there can be no ob- 
jection to the word Training. To illustrate : It is of small im- 
portance that a boy should know and be able to repeat the rule 
for cube root and be able to do all the examples in a certain 
book under and by means of the rule, compared with the import- 
ance of his acquiring the ability to apply the principle, of which 
the rule is simply the enunciation, to any practical problem that 
may be presented to him. It, therefore, becomes most important 
that the right method of training the boy in this particular should 
be ascertained and applied so that he may have this power. This 
is a very simple illustration but will perhaps suffice, although 
others could be drawn from every branch of study pursued. In 
brief, the training of mind has been put before everything else in 
this department of teaching. If proof of the success of this 
work, or encouragement to persevere in it, were needed, allusion 
need only be made to the manner in which younger scholars ap- 
proach and pass more and more difficult examinations for gradua- 
tion. 

6. Every encouragement has been given to teachers to pay 
attention to physical laws and the laws of hygiene. Without 
dwelling on this point, I will simply mention one or two of the 
objects of this attention: Cleanliness of person, cleanliness of 
school-rooms, the maintenance of the proper temperature, ventila- 
tion, suitable clothing, properly adjusted seats, sufficient exercise, 
simple gymnastic exercises to rest and develop the various 
muscles of the body, inflation of the lungs, proper ways of breath- 
ing, etc., etc. 

7. The library appropriations for each district have now been 
secured and expended for three, and in some cases four, years. 
This has been done at the expense of considerable time and of 
much thought and labor, but the results have been such as to 
amply repay all the trouble. At the present rate, every school in 
town will soon be comfortably supplied with maps, globes, and 
other apparatus, reference books, and interesting and instructive 
books relating to history, geography, natural history, etc. Nearly 
every school, too, is now supplied with a molding-board. The 
insufficiency of black-board space is still a drawback in some un- 
graded schools. 

8. The Advanced Course of Study is pursued in three districts. 
We have all the essentials of a Town High School. The course 
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of Study is practically the same as at other high schools and the 
pupils will not compare unfavorably in their attainments with 
the pupils of such schools. In practice they are treated as one 
high school, the scholars reciting in three sections. By frequent 
meetings of the teachers, it is attempted to keep the sections as 
closely together as possible in sympathy and studies so that 
scholars of the same grade may look upon themselves as forming 
one class. The first class was graduated this year. 

Three Courses of Study are now open to scholars in the high 
school. The Commercial Course, requiring two years for com- 
pletion ; the Classical Course, requiring four years ; and the regu- 
lar High School Course, requiring four years. These courses 
dove-tail into one another, so that the scholars in any high school 
class recite together except in such studies as are peculiar to the 
course pursued. 

9. This year has witnessed the graduation of the fourth class 
from the Common School Course. Forty-two scholars from nine 
districts gathered in the hall in district No. 3 and spent two days 
in writing examinations in arithmetic, geography, U. S. history, 
physiology, and language. Specimen papers may be found on 
later pages of this report. The scholars sign their papers by 
numbers, the examiner knowing nothing as to the writers of the 
papers until the result is declared — this to secure absolute fair- 
ness. Thirty-three scholars passed the examination and received 
diplomas. 

The usual graduation exercises were held in town hall on the 
evening of April 14th. The ball was crowded and many were 
unable to gam admission. The liberality of citizens enabled the 
School Visitors to award the following prizes, to wit: in the High 
School Course, for the best essays : First prize to Arthur S. 
Brackett ; second prize to Nettie E. Hall. In tbe Common 
School Course, for the best written examinations : First prize to 
Cora E. Strong ; second prize to William W. Brackett ; third 
prize to S. Belle Pierce. 

10. Three general teachers' meetings have been held and, be- 
side these, four meetings of the teachers in the high school. The 
meeting of Oct. 16th deserves, perhaps, a word of description. 
Nine teachers brought with them classes from their respective 
school rooms and exemplified their methods of instruction practi- 
cally,vby teaching their classes before their fellow teachers. The 
experiment was very successful and deserves repetition. The ob- 
ject of these meetings is to secure cooperation and sympathy one 
with the other among the teachers as well as to give an oppor- 
tunity for improvement by the interchange of ideas and opinions 
concerning topics of interest in school work. 

1 1 . Strenuous efforts have been made through these reports, by 
communications in the public prints, and by such other means a 
presented themselves, to keep the public thoroughly informed' as 
to the doings of the board and of the Acting Visitors. — Bristol, 
e)^ J, Jennings^ Acting Visitor, 

17 
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Tardiness. — One trouble in our schools is want of punctuality 
on the part of the scholars, and sometimes on the part of the 
teachers, which I consider even worse. I think a school should 
commence at nine o'clock in the morning and one in the afternoon 
whether the scholars are all present or not. — ^Habwinton, JEJ. M. 
HayeSy Acting Visitor. 

Teachers^ Change of, — Another thing is very detrimental to 
our schools, that of changing teachers nearly every term. A 
teacher who taught last term should teach this term, and for a 
succession of terms, if her usefulness is not worn out. 

Now after a new committee means a new teacher, consequently 
the short term is nearly spent before the ways of the new teacher 
are learned, as also the condition of the scholars are fully under- 
stood, while the old teacher can begin with the school nearly 
where she left them. I think I had rather trust a school with a 
teacher a little incompetent, than with a new teacher every term, 
even with marked ability. — Granby, L. G. Spring^ Acting 
Visitor. 

Teachers, Change of. — The schools of this town have been 
visited during the school year ending Aug. 3 1st, 1886, according 
to the specifications of the statute. Taken as a whole, they are 
believed to stand on a higher plane than a year ago. More at- 
tention has been paid to writing than ever before, and a uniform 
system has been introduced into all the schools in the place of no 
system at all, with varying success according to the energy shown 
in that branch by the several teachers. The most successful ex- 
ponents of the system were Miss Trythall, at the Center, and Miss 
Walker, at Breakneck. 

In the spring, whenever teachers were changed the committee 
were requested to have another hired soon enough for them to 
visit the school in which they were to teach before the close of 
the winter term in order that as little break as possible should be 
made by the change. This method was followed in several cases 
with gratifying results. 

What seems to be a great defect in our school system is the 
dual method of controlling the schools. As a rule school com- 
mittees are unwilling servants of the public. The cause of this 
is generally to be found in one of two reasons, viz : Lack of in- 
terest and lack of compensation. 

In a great many cases, probably a large majority, the commit- 
tee hires the first applicant irrespective of her apparent fitness, 
glad to be rid of the trouble involved. The School Visitors find 
much difficulty in enforcing the rules made by them and supervis- 
ing the schools as the law directs, because teachers being hired 
by committees seem to think they are under their orders. The 
committees in many cases never set foot inside the building dur- 
ing school hours, and the Acting Visitor spends half a day there 
at each end of the term, consequently the teacher may be between 
two fires as the instructions of the committee and school visitors 
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may clash, or she may listen to what is said by one or both, and 
then do as she pleases, as is often the case. 

This is a ridiculous state of things considered from a business 
standpoint. What man, however simple his business may be, 
would be willing to trust any part of it in the hands of another 
whose only motive would probably be to draw his 'wages of 
which he is almost absolutely sure, without seeing the work more 
than twice in three months ! But such an illustration does not 
adequately present the case. The instructions of the rising 
generations all will admit to be of prime importance. Not only 
this, but it is a delicate kind of work requiring system, care and 
attention in order to produce the best results. 

A rigid and careful supei^vision is necessary in order to have 
systematic and progressive work. When once a good teacher is 
found she ought to be retained as long as possible in the same 
school, and if a change must be made she ought to be placed in 
some other district in town. If the hiring of teachers was placed 
in the hands of one or two, this object could be more easily ob- 
tained, and they would place teachers where they would do the 
most good, and such a committee would be less liable to be in- 
fluenced by petty neighborhood prejudices. Strange as it may 
appear, it nevertheless is true that a teacher may lose her place 
because she happens to be an old maid, or perhaps a young, flirty 

firl, as the gossips say, or some other reason almost as sensible, 
he good she may be doing the children seems to be of secondary 
importance. — ^Middlebuey, M L, lyrreUy Acting Visitor, 

Teachers^ Change of. — One year ago we called attention to the 
frequent changes of teachers. The case has been much worse 
during the last year. Indeed, no recent year in our school history 
has witnessed so many changes as the last. Thirty-one positions 
have been filled during the year. Sixty-four teachers have been 
employed for longer or i^horter periods. Thirty-three changes 
have therefore been made in the teaching force, distributed as 
follows: in Nos. 5, 6, 9, 10, 12, and 13, one each ; in Nos. 3, 4, 8, 
and 11, two each; in No. 1, three; in No. 2, sixteen. The only 
district in which no change has been made is No. 7. 

This simple statement of facts is suflScient to awaken deep 
solicitude in the mind of every true friend of education. It indi- 
cates that something is wrong. If the reasons for these changes 
were mostly sufficient, then the fact is a severe reflection upon 
the past management of the schools. If the reasons were insuffi- 
cient to any great extent then the fact forebodes ill for the 
future. For certainly no one capable of judging will pronounce 
such instability conducive to the highest efficiency of our schools. 
Some changes will be made of necessity every year. Sickness 
will compel some teachers to retire, others will withdraw from 
teaching altogether, a few will be promoted. Eight of our thirty- 
three changes may be thus explained. In five other cases teachers 
served for short periods as substitutes till the places could be 
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permanently filled. There still remain twenty changes to be 
explained. Three of these were due to the failure of the 
teachers to fill their places satisfactorily. The others fall under 
the head of " unexplained." Some of them doubtless were reas- 
onable under the circumstances, but the circumstances ought not 
to have arisen. — Enfibld, Acting Visitors. 

Teachers, Mnployment of. — Under the present system of em- 
ploying teachers by District Committees, local reasons, if not 
lavoritisms, are too apt to influence the choice. The most expen- 
sive policy for any town to pursue is the employment of poor 
teachers, as it insures ruin of its schools. No risk of incompetent 
instructors should be taken, and to avoid the probability of such 
mistakes, we would advocate a State or county license to be re- 
newed annually, and the direct employment of teachers for the 
difierent departments, by Boards of School Visitors, rather than 
by District Committees. — Orange, Dr. J. F. Barnett^ Acting 
Visitor. 

Teachers' Meetings. — We feel that it would be for the interests 
of both teachers and scholars if our teachers would meet at regu- 
lar intervals, say once a month, to consult upon different subjects 
pertaining to school-room work. Lawyers have their bar-meet- 
ings, physicians their medical gatherings, farmers their fairs, and 
in towns around us teachers hold their gatherings, but with us 
our teachers are working each by himself or herself. The young 
teacher often meets with diflSculties which are insurmountable to 
him, but in the hands of the more experienced teacher these 
difficulties would soon vanish. 

We hold that the teachers' meeting would be the place to bring 
up and discuss many of these hard places, and seek for ways and 
methods to overcome them. — Morris, C. S. Loveland^ Acting 
Visitor. 

Teachers, Need of Trained. — It is hoped that the State Board, 
Colleges, and High School, will devote special attention to fur-, 
nishing teachers for the common schools, so that there shall be a 
greater number not only well informed as to methods, but 
accurately and fully instructed in the fundamental branches, and 
apt in teaching them. The experience of teachers who have be- 
come bookmakers, and the rivalry of publishers, have given us a 
catalogue of excellent text books from which to select. If the 
training schools will now give us a sufficient number of men and 
women capable of making the best use of them, and who know 
how far to be independent of them, more desirable results would 
be reached, and our school system would be freed from its most 
serious defects. — East Hartford, Geo. H. Bowman^ J. O. Good- 
win^ Acting Visitors. 

Teachers^ Reaponsibility of. — The chief responsibility rests at 
last with the teacher. School Visitors might do more if the State 
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provided for a more particular supervision of the schools. Par- 
ents might do more if they realized the need and the duty ; but 
in the face of all other deficiencies the teachers must stand at 
their post and do their best. Let those who thus do be encour- 
aged that fidelity is not without reward, though some find fault 
and many do not seem to care. It is a privilege to be engaged 
in a work than which there is no higher, and the grandest aim to 
prove one's self " a workman that needeth not to be ashamed." — 
Manchester, Dr, 0. B, Taylor, Acting Visitor, 

Teachers, Work of. — Coming to the work of the teachers, we 
find, in general, the same condition of things as in former yeai's. 
Some of our teachers are working with great perseverance, and 
are producing satisfactory results. These are the teachers that 
work. They give their time, thought, and best effort to their 
duties. Their labors are not confined to the school-room, or to 
the six hours of daily service, or to the particular branches that 
they are teaching. Whatever time is necessary for the perfect 
mastery of the branches to be taught, for the acquirement of a 
knowledge of the best methods of instruction, for learning some- 
thing of other subjects for the sake of mental discipline, this 
they spend. The result is good teaching on the part of the 
teacher, enthusiasm and progress on the part of the school. 
Other teachers achieve fair success. They do enough to show 
that they could do more. They do too little to merit promotion. 
The chief fault in these teachers is lack of patient, persevering 
efiort in preparing for the work of the class. They rely upon 
their present knowledge, and their old methods of instruction. 
They teach too much as their teachers taught, ten or twenty 
years ago, forgetting that this is the year 1886 and not 1866. 
Others fail — they have little love for their work, no enthusiasm in 
it. Their minds are more set upon the out-of-school hours and 
their own personal affairs, than upon the business they are paid to 
do. They ought to fail. We have had only a few such. We 
hope to have none. The different branches are taught with dif- 
ferent degrees of success. Reading on the whole is most poorly 
taught of all the common school branches. This is due largely to 
the old method of teaching, or rather of not teaching, reading. 
The prevailing idea was that reading consisted in pronouncing 
words, and so the child was simply put through the book. As a 
result, we have a generation of exceedingly poor readers. This 
error the Acting Visitors have sought to correct. Some success 
has attended their efforts. — Enpield, Acting Visitors, 

Teachers' Wages, — It is possible that better teachers might be 
secured, and the schools be thus improved, if the districts were 
able to pay their teachers higher wages. Still, I do not think 
that a small increase of their wages would make any perceptible 
difference in the qualifications of the teachers that would be em- 
ployed. Teachers of high qualifications for their work are not 
very abundant ; the supply is hardly equal to the demand. On 
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the other hand, there is an overplus of those who are of the ordi- 
nary grade. The business of teaching has attractions for many 
young persons which do not pertain to other employments. And 
therefore many are ceady to engage in this work, even though the 
wages are quite small. This is evident from the fact that teach- 
ers are found every year for all the schools of this town, notwith- 
standing the very low wages which some of them receive. The 
average wages of the teachers for the year ending August 31st, 
1886, were only nineteen dollars eighty-nine cents per month. 
They were less than in any other town in the county, with the 
exception only of a single town. And in this last year the wages 
of 8ome of the teachers did not exceed nineteen dollars a month. 
The joint Board of School Visitors and Selectmen, at their meet- 
ing in July, as you are aware, estimated the cost of maintaining 
each of the public schools for the current year, at one hundred and 
seventy dollars. The estimated cost has been gradually dimin- 
ishing for the last fourteen years. We can not tell how things 
may change in the time to come. But it seems to me doubtful 
whether any further reduction can be safely made. If a still 
further reduction should be made, there would be danger that it 
would bring the business of teaching into contempt. — Lyme, Hev. 
B, B, HopJcinson^ Acting Visitor, 

Teachers^ Wages.^'We would also like to say a word in regard 
to teachers' wages. We think district committees make a mis- 
take in some cases by continuing their schools as long as possible 
with a cheap teacher, when much more good would be done for 
the district by an experienced teacher in much less time. Any 
person with ability enough to teach school successfully can do 
better than to teach for five dollars per week and pay his board 
out of it. — CoLEBROOK, Howwrd Smithy S. A, Cooper j Acting 



Teachers^ Wages of, — The wages of our teachers, while not as 
large as we would like to make them, are nevertheless above the 
average of the State. To have such schools as this town ought to 
have, we must have good teachers ; and paying the salaries we 
do, we can command the best average talent. \Ve have among 
our present teachers some of the best — teachers who know what 
they are to teach and how to teach it ; whose hearts are in their 
work, and who take pains to improve in knowledge and skill ; 
who are worth to us more than we pay them. Such teachers 
should be encouraged and rewarded by promotion. But teachers 
who make no improvement in knowledge and methods from year 
to year are only a hindrance to the progress of our schools, and 
ought not to be retained in their positions. It is no sufficient 
excuse for such to say that they have no time for study ; their 
duties require of them but thirty hours' work in the school room 
each week, and certainly we have a right to demand that they 
spend some time each day and week in study. — Naugatuck, Bev. 
E, C. Oa/rdnery Secretary. 
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Text-hooka, — It seems to me something should be done in the 
matter. Scholars are using spelling-books and readers, and geog- 
raphies, which are by different authors and published at different 
dates. Some of them are so far antiquated that a teacher must 
be continually correcting mistakes if his pupils would be kept 
abreast of the knowledge of the age. Old methods are found to 
be deficient. New and better ones take their place. The world 
is changing in its political conditions. New territory is being 
discovered. Old errors are being corrected. The world is not 
what it was fifty years ago. We need, therefore, text-books that 
will give us what we want for use to-day. The principle, that 
any text-book is good enough, no matter how old it is, or how 
long it has been in a family, is an erroneous one. We have the 
unenviable distinction, it has been said, of using in our schools a 
text-book which nearly every other town, if not all other towns 
in the State have discarded. — North Branpord, Mev, F, Coun- 
tryman^ Acting Visitor. 

Text-Books^ .Free, — It is also absolutely essential that there 
should be uniformity of text-books, and the use of them rigidly 
enforced. This can be insured if the town votes, as the law pro- 
vides, to buy all the books used in the schools, and then to loan 
them to the pupils. — Daribn, Mev, Louis Frenchy Acting Visitor, 

Text- Books, Free, — The recommendation has been made time 
and again in these reports, that the town take steps to supply 
text-books and school materials free to the pupils. I do not care 
at this time to repeat arguments for or against this plan, but 
simply to present certain data which I have taken pains to collect 
so that the town may have a basis for intelligent action. 

At present, the law provides for the purchase of books by the 
district committees for indigent pupils and quite an amount is 
yearly expended for this ol^ect. I apprehend that the books 
thus purchased, instead of being loaned to such pupils, are appro- 
priated by them and gradually disappear. A law passed by the 
last legislature authorizes towns to provide free text-books. 
There is every reason to believe that the teachers are considerate 
about requiring pupils to purchase books, but in many cases their 
purchase proves a great hardship, especially where there are sev- 
eral children in one family. In some cases, the neglect to obtain 
books by a number of scholars occasions great inconvenience and 
loss of time to school, teacher, and scholars. 

A plan could very easily be devised to purchase the books 
town-wise and loan them to the scholars. Many would purchase 
books in any case and, after the first investment, the cost to the 
town could be but trifling compared with the advantages, one 
being the saving in cost. 

During the spring term a report was asked of the different 
teachers as to the number of school books in use in their schools. 
From this report it appears that the retail cost of the books in 
use at one time is $1580. Inquiry has shown that these books 
could be obtained by the town for $1000. 
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It should be understood that, in case the town takes up the 
matter, the books would be loaned, not given, to the scholars, and 
one book might be made to serve for several scholars successively. 
— Bristol, J, J, Jennings^ Acting Visitor, 

Tovm Management— The greatest defect, and the one most 
loudly calling for reform, is our system of organization. The 
principle of common taxation for the general support of schools 
has become too well fixed in our public polity to be longer con- 
sidered debatable. The question may well occur, then, to any 
one living in our outlying districts : What right has any of the 
central districts to better treatment at the hands of the town 
than the district in which I live ? Why have not my children a 
right to just as good teaching and as long a term of school as the 
children of Mr. A. who lives in the central district? But we 
cannot obtain so good a teacher and keep her continuously in my 
district at $7 per week, as Mr. A. can in his district at $10 per 
week. 

Again, the town furnishes the money, the district committee 
spends it, the School Visitors exercise the supervision. That is, 
the party disbursing the money is not responsible to the party 
furnishing the money. Under this system each district tries to 
get all the money it can. There can be no doubt that far more 
liberal contracts are made in many cases by the district commit- 
tees where the money comes from the town than would be made 
if the districts had to raise the money by taxation. It is safe to 
say that this is a system that would not be permitted in any pri- 
vate business. 

The office of district committee is passed around from one indi- 
vidual to another in the district ; it is almost impossible to induce 
one person to keep the office for more than one year. It is safe 
to say that no business man would change overseers every year if 
he could help it. Many committee men appreciate this state of 
things and the number of those criticising thip system adversely 
is increasing. In saying this, I trust I may not be understood as 
reflecting in the least upon those who have occupied such posi- 
tions in this town. A more faithful, conscientious, public spirited 
class of men than those with whom it has been my good fortune 
to meet during my services as Acting Visitor, it would be diffi- 
cult if not impossible to find. I can think of but one instance 
where favoritism, and not merit, has influenced the choice of the 
teacher. — Bristol, J, J. Jennings^ Acting Visitor, 

Tovm Management, — ^There is an increasing conviction to those 
who have anything to do with schools, that the present system of 
district management, has many defects which may be removed by 
adopting a system of town government. 

We hope that a majority of the voters of the town may be- 
come interested in establishing a plan, which is already in practi- 
cal operation in several towns in the State, and promises to elim- 
inate many of the objectionable features of the old one. Among 
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these may be mentioned, first, the inequality of the distribution of 
money, which the district system forces us to make, consequently 
children in some districts are better taught, and have more weeks 
of school than their less fortunate neighbors. The town desires 
no such discrimination. We have no remedy for this injustice as 
long as enumeration and average attendance are taken as a basis 
of distribution. 

Under town management, the imaginary line of districts would 
naturally disappear. The sixteen districts would constitute a 
single one, under the control of the town, through a school com- 
mittee of six, nine, or twelve, as the town might elect. The 
powers and duties of this committee would be those of the dis- 
trict committee and the school visitors combined. 

1. Hiring and Paying Teachers, — To the present district com- 
mittees we are largely indebted for incompetent teachers. These 
committees are chosen for a year, insuring a change as trequent, 
if not several changes in that time of teachers. They shirk the 
responsibility, which should be shared by them at least, throwing 
it on to the Board of School Visitors to reject their poor selec- 
tions. A Board having the moral courage to do this, in the face 
of the strong influences which place them at its disposal, would 
be unique. 

If a town committee carefully made up of the school visitors, 
if no such town committee existed, hired the teachers, they would 
have it in their power to absolutely reject all who are not quali- 
fied. 

They would assign teachers to those schools which they are 
best qualified to fill; also to adjust the pay to experience and 
skill. 

2. Providing Fuel and Appliances. — Economy always appeals 
strongly to the sentiment of the town in any public policy. The 
fuel, furniture, and every thing needed could be bought for the 
whole town. 

3. Repairing Buildings, — Repairs would be promptly made, 
thus avoiding the deterioration of school-houses, which the slow 
and uncertain action of the district now entails. 

A wise and liberal policy of improvement in buildings and 
appurtenances would be inaugurated, and the town committee 
being a continuing body would have time to carry it out. 

Under town management, we believe the niggardly policy of 
any district which retained a house, which was an offense against 
health and decency, would be superseded by a more liberal and 
less selfish one, which would furnish a comfortable and healthful 
school building. The town could not afford to see its school 
buildings dilapidated, any more than it could afford to see its 
town house go to decay, or its roads or bridges become impass- 
able. 

These are a few of the many reasons, briefly and imperfectly 
presented, for consolidation of districts. Summarized, we may 
say, that a school organization to be efficient must have a con- 
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trolling power and a settled policy. This should include the 
power of making a plan, and choosing the teacher to carrjr it out; 
also direction and inspection of the process, and judging the 
results. — Lebanon, Dr, W. P, Barber^ Acting Visitor, 

Truancy, — The matter of truancy, which has been so largely 
discussed in the past reports of the Board, has had no change of 
consequence during the past year. The report of the truant offi- 
cer is submitted herewith : 

Report of Lyman Smith, Truant Officer, from September 1, 
1885, to September 1, 1886 : 

Number visits to families having children at school, with 

regard to their attendance at the different schools, . 654 

Number found to be truants, . . . .189 

Number arrested on the streets and taken to school, . 67 

Found on the street and at their homes not attending 

school^ ....... 71 

Number of boys arrested and taken to the police station for 

truancy, ....... 27 

Number of boys sent to Reform school for truancy and 

disobedience, . . . . . .10 

Number of girls sent to the Industrial school for truancy, 

etc., ....... 7 

Children taken to the Temporary Home, . . .14 

Lyman Smith, Truant Officer, 
September 1, 1886. 

Hartford, TT. W, Hyde^ Acting Visitor, 

Truants^ Arrest of, — Now, as a matter of fact, it is probable 
that every policeman in this town knows the children upon his 
beat, and is well informed as to which of them are truants and 
which of them are attending school regularly. It would be easy 
for him as he passes along to attend to this matter, while attend- 
ing to his other ordinary duties, and I would suggest that it would 
be wise for this Board to request, that instead of having one man 
appointed to this duty it should be made the duty of each police- 
man to look up and return to school the truants in that part of the 
city to which he is alloted. It may seem that this is unnecessarily 
increasing the duties of the regular members of the police force, 
but I believe that if the matter was handled in this way, it would 
soon reduce itself to very small proportions. Instead of being 
looked after once in a great while the truants would find them- 
selves watched every day, and soon their number would be greatly 
reduced. The necessity of taking some more decisive course than 
the one now used must be evident to anyone who will compare the 
figures showing the attendance at school with those showing the 
number of children of school age, even after making due allow- 
ance for those attending private or parochial schools. — Hartford, 
W, W, Hyde^ Acting Visitor, 
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Ventilation. — In most of the rooms the only efficient means of 
ventilation is by open windows at the risk of dangerous draughts. 
Air space should be afforded to each pupil, and school rooms 
ought to be hygienic, without the necessity of resorting to means 
of ventilation which endanger health. In the colder weather 
teachers have too often neglected to consult school thermometers 
and children have suffered from low and more rarely from high 
temperatures. Forty or forty-five pupils are all that one teacher 
can well care for, and there are hardly more than three rooms in 
the Union District which can accommodate this number with 
comfort and safety. — Obangb, Dr, J, F, Bamett^ Acting Visitor, 

Visitation of Schools, — ^I will say a word as to the condition of 
your schools — though the term " your schools " may be considered 
in part, a misnomer — for who of you know or care anything about 
them (?) except that they exist ; and what is worse, are a burden 
of expense. If you consult the school registers, what voters or 
tax payers name (aside from the School Visitor), will you find 
there whose form has darkened the doors of a school room these 
three years past. — Oxfobd, Dr, Lewis Barnes^ Secretary, 

Willard, Rev, S, G, — The resignation was accepted and the 
Board adopted the following resolutions, which were presented by 
the chairman : 

^^Resolvedy That this Board has heard with the deepest sensi- 
bility of the prostration from severe illness of its Secretary, the 
Rev. S. G. Willard, and desire to extend to him and his family 
their sympathy and kind regards in this time of their severe 
affliction. 

^^Eesolved, That a copy of the following minutes be sent to 
Mr. Willard, and that the Secretary be directed to enter the same 
on the Register of the Board and include them in the Annual 
Report : 

" In the resignation of Rev. S. G. Willard, this Board and the 
schools have lost a friend, a benefactor, and a man who cannot 
under any circumstances be easily replaced. Mr. Willard has 
been a member of the Board since 1871, and Secretary and Acting 
Visitor since 1875. We, who during these years, or more re- 
cently have been his colleagues, desire to express our affectionate 
gratitude for his labors and services, and to record our testimony 
to the zeal, the wisdom, the fidelity, and the ability he has mani- 
fested in the discharge of his official duties, and in the plans for 
advancing the educational interests of the town. We feel confi- 
dent in saying that it has been to the children and youth of the 
town a period of uninterrupted improvement and enjoyment in- 
spired by his presence, his counsels, and his work. The part 
which he performed during this period will associate his name 
and his reputation in imperishable connection with the history of 
our schools. A large number of Colchester children have life- 
long reason to hold in grateful remembrance his earnest endeav- 
ors to improve the methods of instruction and to incite the young 
to make the best use of their opportunities." — Colchester. 
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Arithmetic^ the Place of. — All studies have two values. First, the matter 
imparted to the child, second, the mental strength developed in gaining that 
matter. 

In teaching the subject of Arithmetic, we will consider the important reasons 
for its place in our curriculum, its relative value as compared with other subjects, 
its place in business, its place in the grade work, and the place of the text-book. 

A knowledge of the subject-matter of arithmetic is essential to all classes of 
individuals, on account of its close relation to business transactions. Even very 
young children need to have some perception of number. Many of the pupils 
who receive public instruction enter the business world in early life, for the pur- 
pose of gaining a livelihood. One of the prerequisites to this end is a knowledge 
of this subject. These facts being true, its place in the course of public school 
studies becomes a necessity. 

The pursuit of this study calls into exercise the mental faculties beginning with 
perception; as first ideas of numbers are gained through objects. This mental 
discipline, leading the child, as it does, to perceive numbers in all their various 
relations, to fix in the memory ^important principles and facts, to compare, to 
deduce results, in other words to carry on a logical train of reasoning — gives to 
the mind an increased power of concentration. It develops continuity of thought 
and cultivates general intelligence, being an important help to the mental disci- 
pline so necessary to all successful study. 

This subject has generally been classed with reading and writing as one of the 
three equal factors whose product makes up the important part of a common 
school education. Practically considered it ranks third in order of importance. 
Beading, being a necessary foundation for the acquisition of all knowledge, is 
justly placed first. Writing, as a means of communication and as a distinctive 
feature of business, ranks second, while arithmetic is of value mainly in its rela- 
tion to business transactions. With the masses these are limited: hence, only a 
small amount of arithmetical knowledge is necessary for all practical purposes. 
But its rank should not be determined alone by its practical value, since it also 
affords opportunity for developing mental power. Begarded in this light, then, it 
should be ranked with reading and writing, as one of the essential elements of an 
education. 

As teachers of this subject it wiU be well to consider its place in the business 
world. Time is an important factor in all business transactions, therefore men of 
business demand experts. To become an expert in any subject requires constant 
application to that subject. The feasibility of apportioning more time to this 
study than is given to others of equal importance in the common school, is ques- 
tionable. Yet much can be done to improve the pupil's general execution by 
skillfully utilizing the allotted time. Arithmetical puzzles which are of no practi- 
cal value should be eliminated. Many of the processes of arithmetic can be 
abridged. Beal business transactions can be introduced by using weights, meas- 
ures, paper money, printed billheads, notes and drafts. Business men expect of 
pupils who have studied this subject, facility, conciseness, neatness and the power 
to concentrate the attention ; habits which will result from daily practice rather 
than from occasional effort. As teachers we can but admit the justness of these 
demands and endeavor to meet them. 
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The place of (hiH study in the grade is a question upon which educators differ. 
Some assert that It should be excluded from the primary g^des in favor of read- 
ing. Others, that its introduction should depend upon the pupil's ability to reason. 
The latter class regard this study in the light of a science only. Arithmetic as an 
art and a science may be introduced into all the grades. Considering the limited 
opportunity which many children have of acquiring an education, and the impor- 
tance of this study both for its matter and its mental discipline, we see the neces- 
sity for its place in the primary grades. 

Here it can be treated orally and taught at first by the use of objects. Its mat- 
ter may include t^e fundamental processes, being arranged logically in order of 
combinations and separations. Fractions and some of denominate numbers can 
be, incidentaUy, introduced. Arithmetical terms and signs can be employed as 
soon as the chUd is able to receive them in their true light, as eocpreasiom of ideas 
rather than the ideas themselves. 

Oral number work forms the basis for written arithmetic and its distinctive fea- 
tures, rapidity and continuity of thought should be carried into the higher work. 
The matter taught in the lowest grades may be reproduced in its application to 
seat-work. Many exercises combining both amusement and instruction, and apply- 
ing to designate orders of numbers may be given in connection with form and 
color. Although the direct aim of all these exercises may be to cultivate close 
observation, still they indirectly assist the pupil to remember many important facts 
pertaining to number. 

The place of the text-book in this subject is an important question, as its intro- 
duction depends upon necessary conditions. The pupil should be able to read 
ordinary matter intelligently, and to perform with a marked degree of facility the 
fundamental processes, before having the book placed in his hands. It shoi:dd be 
valued principally for the arrangement of the matter and its problems. The 
underlying principles of arithmetic can be taught without reference to any particu- 
lar text-lwok. This plan implies a knowledge of the subject on the part of the 
teacher, and a well developed method of presenting that subject. It gives the 
teacher a wide field in which to labor, enabling her to adapt her teaching to the 
needs of the pupils. 

The child thus being lead to study the subject of arithmetic, rather than merely 
a text book on that subject, will be able to pass from grade to grade, from the 
G-rammar school to the High school and the business college, the arithmetical 
principles taught becoming a law unto him, inasmuch as he is able to apply them 
to the practical affairs of life. 

Arithmetic^ the Place of, — That arithmetic is a study which should hold an impor- 
tant place in the curriculum of our schools, is a fact so self-evideut that any 
attempt at controversy is useless. The fact that the study is an important one. 
however, does not necessarily imply that it is of enough importance to outrank all 
others, and take the first place in our school work, as is often the case. It is 
manifestly our duty as' teachers to send our pupils out into the world with a suffi- 
cient knowledge of figures to enable them to perform correctly all the mathemati- 
cal calculations incident to life's business — excepting of course, those which 
properly belong to specialists, and for which special preparation is required. It 
may well be questioned, however, as to how much of the arithmetics as at present 
arranged, is necessary to accomplish the above mentioned result. For myself I 
am wSling to risk the case with a thorough knowledge of the following : The 
Four Ground Rules, Common Fractions and Percentage, with a reasonable amount 
of time spent upon the applications of the latter. I do not wish to be understood 
as asserting that the other subjects, of which the arithmetics treat, are of no 
importance. They all have claims upon our attention, either from the standpoint 
of mental gymnastics, mathematical drill, or practical applications, and I would 
have them all taught, with a very few exceptions, if the course can be made long 
enough for their consideration. What I do mean to assert is, that the work of life 
can he successfully carried forward without any liability of failure from lack of 
mathematical knowledge — with the exception hereinbefore made — if a thorough 
knowledge of the subjects mentioned as essential be obtained. If this ground be 
tenable, it is evident that much time which is now spent in our schools upon non- 
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essentials in arithmetic, cat be well employed for other work— and if so, what 
shall the work be ? Unless it be, at the least calculation, of fully as much impor- 
tance as the arithmetic omitted, it has no right to supersede tiiie latter. In my 
own mind the answer to the question is plain. The extra time thus obtained 
shall be given to the study of our own language. I hold that it is of fully as much 
importance that the coming generation should be able to express themselves in 
well chosen language, properly spelled and legibly written, as it is that they should 
have need for sufficient knowledge of mathematics to enable them to perform suc- 
cessfully the computations of life, the results of which with the necessary inter- 
change of thoughts and ideas attendant, must needs be expressed either well or 
ill. The fact that some self-satisfied individuals are successful in Ufe, and yet 
express themselves either in public speech or on paper in very uogrammatical 
terms, being wholly oblivious of the fact, is no valid argument against the prem- 
ises. In short, I believe that accuracy of figures is sure to be obtained by those 
who have need of their use in any capacity, providing the rudiments be mastered, 
and 1 so fully believe that accuracy of speech is less likely to be so obtained. I 
would, then, relegate arithmetic to a pinnacle somewhat lower than that ordinarily 
assigned it, and give the time thus obtained to Language. I would take much 
pains in forming the habit of correctly expressing thought both orally and upon 
* paper, and in the latter case would be very particular to secure correct spelling and 
good penmanship. Our boys and girls of to-day are to be the men and women of 
to-morrow, and we as teachers are fairly chargeable with gross neglect of duly if 
we allow them to leave our instruction, even though it be at an early age, with- 
out the power to speak grammatically, in a general way, and also to carry on 
a written correspondence which shall be in conformity to the rules of correct 
usage. — H. L Mathewson, MUford^ C<mn. 

Arithmetic and Penmanship. — Arithmetic, according to the time-honored defini- 
tion, is both an art and a science. Arithmetic is taught, however, almost wholly 
as a science — in such places as I have had an opportunity of observing. 

Now, while I gladly admit the desirabiUty of knowing just as much as possible 
about arithmetical processes — even to the V"ermont rule and the gauging of ocean 
steamers — still I think this knowledge should be ' accompanied by a certain 
required degree of excellence in the art of computation. And excellence, in these 
days, must include rapidity as well as accuracy. Pupils are sent to " the board " 
with examples and allowed ten, fifteen, or more minutes for their solution. These 
pupils should — and could, if required — solve two out of every three of these 
examples in less than three minutes. They get there all right, but busmess is 
oyer for the day when they arrive. 

Give a grocer's or other bill, calling for the following results: 
17X.19 
27X.23 
6X.27 
.33x.ll 
12X.26 
32 X 1^ 
1450 X .08, etc. 
Now I know in my own case, and I believe in the great majority of cases, that 
that and all similar work may be done quickest and most accurately by a mental 
process, unaided by written work, so far as the multiplication is concerned. Yet 
I ask how many of our Grammar and High School scholars will perform that and 
similar work without written multiplication ? 

In the handling of fractions, percentage, interest, in all departments of the study, 
I claim that pupUs should work " on time." Introduce regularity first and rapidity 
will follow. Give a pupil five minutes in which to multiply 52 by 26 and you may 
rely on the five minutes being consumed in the process. Give that pupil proper 
drill on producing such results as 52 x 26 and you will get your 1352 while you 
may snap your finger. 

I quite recently saw a class drilled on simple interest. They were " at the 
board." (I know arithmetic classes that well nigh always can be found "at the 
board.") The example was ; prin., $l70i%; time, lly» 1"» 13<i»y»; rate, 8^^, 
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The pupils labored and labored, and I thought well might anyone labor with that 
grievous sum. Every decimal figure was retained through to the bitter end. I 
asked permission to give an example, and called for the interest on $110 for 2™ 
3d*y» at 6%; ^%; and 8%. Down it all went the same as before, and three 
minutes had gone into the irrevocable past before my three results were obtained 
by the majority of those at work. Now I should say that for any use whatsoever 
such *' figuring " as that is worthless. The results that I called for should have 
been obtained mentally ; thus saving time and insuring greater accuracy. I will, 
right here, venture the assertion that all arithmetical processes, which do not 
overtax the memory, may be best solved without written assistance. 

I find no difficulty in obtaining correct answers to what I consider sensible 
examples in interest about as fast as I care to call the examples, say two or three 
a minute. 

Among literal quantities mental — without written — work is worse slighted than 
with numbers. Factoring is of cardinal importance in the handling of literal 
quantities, and factoring, in most cases, should be done at sight or nearly so. Yet 
we have a great many pupils in Middlesex County, Conn., who, having completed 
their first year's work in algebra, will write out their division in full when divid- 
ing — say x^—y'^ by aj—y. Pupils work in this way because teachers allow them, 
and teachers make such allowances because that is the way in which ihey (the 
teachers) would do it themselves. Make State examinations of teachers compul- 
sory and mental calculation will take a boom in Connecticut schools. 

Concerning penmanship, I will be brief. Penmanship consists of two things 
principally, viz : movement and form. I find no attention paid to movement To 
set a beginner in penmanship, to writing in a " copy book," is death and destruc- 
tion to the beginner's penmanship and to the " copy book." As well might you set 
an apprentice builder to model the State House. Yet at the copy books they go 
in instances too numerous to mention. 

Our public schools have many severe critics. I do not think it shows wisdom 
on the part of said schools to be as lame on these two essentials as many of them 
are. — William L. Somerset, Portland. 

Attendance. — The irregular attendance of pupils is one of the greatest obstacles 
in the way of the full success of our schools. En this the fault rests largely with 
the parents, who fail to realize that the loss of a day occasionally, interferes with 
the interest of the pupil in his studies, lowers his position in his class, and, if the 
absence is of frequent occurrence, makes it necessary for him to drop into a lower 
class. This invariably causes dissatisfaction to the parents and scholar, and the 
teacher and school receive much unjust criticism. For parents to keep their chil- 
dren at home unnecessarily or for any trivial or no excuse, allow them to stay at 
home, is a wrong to the children and the school. The remedy rests in the hearty 
cooperation of parents and teachers. Monthly reports have done something to 
help the condition of affairs. During the last two years, teachers have been asked 
to visit the parents and talk over the work and conduct of the children. Where 
the teachers have done so, it has proved the best remedy I have found, and in 
those rooms the attendance is much more regular. 

Another advantage has resulted from the teachers' visits to the homes of the 
pupils. The home surroundings and the disposition of the pupil is better known 
and the discipline much simplified. With the acquaintance with the teacher more 
interest is taken in the school, and parents have been induced to take more 
frequent opportunity to visit the school. While the effort at acquaintance should 
come from the parents, most parents fail to make the effort, and the best way to 
secure the cooperation necessary is for the teacher to call upon the parents at least 
once a year. 

As children are educated at public expense, the attendance should be as larg^ 
as possible, and any person who detains a child from school, or permits one to 
absent himself without just cause should be held amenable by law. The present 
compulsory school law, while of some value, needs amending and a more rigid 
enforcement. The establishment of a State Reformatory for habitual truants, 
independent of a school for criminals and without its stigma, might be wholesome 
in a large number of cases. — J. Edw. Baitta, Bockville, 
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ExamincUion of Teachers. — If there is one thing that should be abolished, it is 
the present system of examining teachers. Under the present system, a teacher 
may go to one town and be obliged to try a hard written examination, lasting 
perhaps four or five hours, and which, very likely, she fails to pass. She now 
engages a school in an adjoining town, and there padses with great credit in an 
easy oral exHmination, which does not last over an hour. Still again, she may 
teach one term and go to still another town and there receive a certificate without 
being examined at all. Evidently there is something wrong. 

Of course the committee does his duty conscientiously in each case, so if we are 
to find fault it must be with the examinations. The only remedy seems to be a State 
examination which shall be compulsory with all teachers, or if that is too expensive 
at present, State papers which shall be sent to each examining committee, and 
which he sIhJI be obliged to use. — F. C. Babbitt, Bridgewater^ Conn. 

General Instruction^ Topics. — While it is true that the work of the school forms 
a large part of a child's life, it is equally true that the three R's are all his life. 
What is the busy world doiug outside ? What important events are transpiring ? 
Ought not these many interesting and important facts outside of the covers of text 
books, to be made a part of his life in school ? As it was said of the great financier 
of the Revolution, " He touched the dead corpse of public credit and it sprang 
upon its feet," so should it be said of matters of interest to the world, touch- 
ing the heart of the pupil through the medium of the teacher, transforming the 
routine of school life to an interest outside of school walls. In my school I put 
several times during the term miscellaneous questions on the board, relating to 
current topics, expecting that after they have been talked over in school and found 
out that the replies of the children will not be similar to those of a little boy, who, 
being asked who Queen Victoria was, replied, ** He didn't know, he hadn't seen 
it in his Geog." 

Some of my topics for the term I will give— but have not room to enumerate 
the interesting replies. 

1. Is gutta percha the same as India rubber ? 

2. Of wh^t is paper made ? 

3. When does President Cleveland's term expire ? 

4. For what is the cotton gin used? 

6. Will frost penetrate the ground as deeply as water ? 

6. What is a strike ? 

7. What U. S. general was called " Little Mac. " ? 

8. How many years has the postal card been in use ? 

9. Is it usual to call a woman an author or authoress ? 

10. What is meant by the expression, *' The silver dollar is worth only 79 
cents"? 

11. How long has Queen Victoria reigned? 

1 2. Would a copper dollar be worth as much as a silver dollar, if issued by the 
authority of the U. S. ? — Mary A. Finley, New Britain. 

Geography — I have unusual success in interesting pupils of the junior grammar 
grade in this quiet district, where intellectual life is not fully developed. Some few 
are natural students, but my efEort is to rouse the others. We have just left 
South America and are now exploring Europe. We use Harper's large geogra- 
phy. Each day's advance lesson is studied in class, as sympathy aids them in 
their work. We begin on a country by taking the book questions, one by one, 
drawing the finger over each place of interest found on the map (wldch helps to 
impress it on the memory), and I mean that each question asked in the book, or 
by myself, shall become interesting to them. The scale of miles is often referred 
to in estimating distances. The difficult pronunciations are quickly looked out and 
learned by use^ and cyclopedias are at hand to refer to. Studying together makes 
the benefit more general, if the weak ones are looked after, and brought forward. 
The first part of each day's lesson is a rapid review of the knowledge gained on 
the previous day ; then the books are opened and we go forward together. The 
descriptive chapters are treated in nearly the same way. They are read sentence 
by sentence and discussed, and each review lesson consists of corresponding ques- 
tions found at the end of the chapter. 
18 
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The next step is to draw a map, copying from mine as I put it upon the board, 
representing first the parallels and meridians just as found in the book, and sketch- 
ing the familiar and interesting country upon it, with all details, and afterwards 
doing another, from memory as far as possible. 

The good-by visit to a country is spent in making an earth representation of it 
upon the geography table, and journeys are made over the real mountains and 
'rivers. 

Geography and History^ the Place of. — Geography must represent the countries 
of the world as they are to-day and any text-book not revised and kept up to 
the times is of lesser value. The newspaper, the daily chronicler of events, has 
much more to do with the world as it is, than with the world as it was when his- 
tory was written. 

How often do we hear the remark that all the improvements of the day have 
grown up in one generation. Railroads, steamboats, telegraph, telephone, gas, 
electric light, and inventions without number, have come into use since the his- 
torian laid down his pen so that the pupil with history to lead him would live and 
move in a very slow and different age from the pupil of geography living and mov- 
ing with the people of his limes and generation. 

The place of each study for practical use should be in the order of relative 
importance, geography first and history to follow. The comparative value of 
each in the education of one who will pursue a full course of study is another 
question and might require the order in rank to be reversed. 

History may and should find a place in the daily teachings of geography in so 
far as the origin of names, reason for location of places, and the origin of the 
people with a record of their inventions and social progress. An intelligent 
notion of the origin of names found in geography can hardly be obtained without 
referring to their history. It is evident that geography as a leading study would 
call for items of history much more frequently than history would call for refer- 
ence to geography, also that the topics in geography would be more modem 
while they refer to the past and history would seldom lead up to the present. 

As the much larger number of our pupils leave school at an.early age and 
have time to read history if at all in later years, it seems best to give them a good 
knowledge of geography and thus open the way for an intelligent study of history. 

Geography should be well and thoroughly taught in what is known as the 
intermediate grades where the ages range from 9 to 12 years. Then their atten- 
tion is easily gained, their memory is active, or it may be better to say they have 
less to crowd the memory, and while the study is within their comprehension it is 
also new and fresh to them and can be fixed in their minds. They should draw 
every map, using the most approved method so that a foundation shall be laid for 
all future study. All this can be so well done that the work in the grammar 
grades can be largely devoted to descriptive geography and history. — F. E. Bangs, 
FriTicipal Wooster School, New Haven. 

Geography and History, the Place of. — The awakening mental powers of a little 
child eagerly grasp any story of the youth of its parents, and if a visit to the 
early home can illustrate the facts, the scene is more vividly presented. 

When the home is exchanged for school, this desire for knowledge should not 
be quenched. Local history, of which every city and town can furnish some inci- 
dent, should be presented in the form of attmctive stories ; and, if possible, with 
the understanding of the exact location of the event. As geography is taught, 
what can better make it a living picture in the mind of the child, than the siories 
of those men and women whose virtues, integrity and patriotism gave to the land 
its importance. No land can be taught but what has connected with it some 
human life and this only makes it of interest to remember. 

The imagination being quickened and the reaching out for more knowledge 
being encouraged, the time comes in the upper grades when history as a study is 
given to the child. The teacher to whose portion is given the teaching of this 
study must have some definite purpose. If the subject is rightly taught, the child 
will not gain any accumulation of disconnected facts, but he will have a clear con- 
ception of the enduring struggle. for liberty and the great preciousness of the g^t 
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His country will become to him a personal possession. The study and research 
necessary for information will increase his vocabulary of words and so develop his 
power of expression. Topics in history, sending the pupil from his book to any 
accessible source for his information best serve this purpose. 

No progress can be made unless a definite idea is gained of the location of the 
«vent. The stories of the navigators whose lofty purpose of carrying the blessings 
of Christianity to unknown lands, or whose daring surmounted all difficulties and 
laid an empire at the feet of a king, will have no meaning unless a clear idea is 
obtained of the time and its social condition, the difficulty under which the enter- 
prize was undertaken, or the energy which pushed it forward. When the child 
<5an in imagination pass to these scenes and from memory produce a map of them, 
showing the starting point, the entire route and the land discovered, much has 
been done to fix the event in the mind and clothe it with active Ufe and anima- 
tion. 

The settlement of each colony ; its physical surface ; its relation to England ; 
its government and social condition, give fine opportunities for teaching the pupil 
to search for himself. The colonial wars and their effects upon the colonists pre- 
pare us for the revolutionary war. The causes, far reaching and immediate, 
should be well understood. The knowledge of the character and patriotism of 
those whose voice inspired the people to resist the tyranny of Knglandaud to claim 
their rights as English subjects, helps to a better understanding of those stirring 
events that found fulfillment in the Declaration of Independence. 

Then comes the plan of the war. Divide it into campaigns. Study each sepa- 
rately. Call attention, first, to the physical surface of the country and then to the 
importance of the stronghold held by either army in that section. Draw a map in 
outUne and from day to day as new points are learried fill them in. In studying 
the Southern campaign, make the capture of Savannah and the restoration of 
British power in Georgia well understood. Next, teach the successful attack upon 
Charleston and defeat of the Americans. Then comes the confiict in South Caro- 
lina, showing the undaunted courage, the patriotism that forgot all save to live and 
if need be to die for the liberty of the people. This virtue, shining so brightly as 
even to show the enemy that no tyranny would quench the flame and no power of 
armies would subdue the people. Teach the character of these partisan leaders 
and their brave followers ; the defeat of Gates and the appointment of Greene 
with the previous history of each commander ; the prominent battles whose final 
result secured the independent power of the State ; the race of the two armies 
across North Carolina ; the confiict in that State and the reasons for the British tak- 
ing its position at Yorktown. Draw a map of the peninsula and the country around 
Yorktown. Show the position held by the enemy. Make each child understand 
something of the forces of the Americans that could be combined to act in this 
crisis and of the aid of the French. Fill in the map with the position of 
the defences of the forces. The interest in this campaign sends the pupil to 
every available source for information and every incident is related. The final 
defeat of Cornwallis and its results awaken in the minds of some pupils an intense 
interest. 

When a child has a good knowledge of any topic and can give a correct account 
of it, require him to write it out, and if constant oversijrht is given he will be 
taught something of the art of composition and his vocabulary will be increased. — 
Saeah a. Tucker, New Haven. 

Guilford^ Needs and Evidences of Improvement of the Public Schools of — For con- 
venience I have grouped some of our more pressing needs into three classes — 
those affecting all our schools, those chiefly affecting the district schools, and those 
especially of interest to our so-called graded schools, viz : those of the center dis- 
trict. 

All our schools need a course of study — a complete whole— and each one of our 
schools needs its own course of study, comprehensive yet definite, rigid yet flexi- 
ble. The primary departments should not strive to take up the work of the inter- 
mediate department, the intermediate cannot do successfully the work of the High 
School, nor can the ordinary district school cover the whole curriculum of study 
from the first lisps of number to the college course. If primaries do not attempt to 
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use all but the highest reader, then perhaps their scholars on entering the interme> 
diate grade conld do ordinary examples in multiplication and division without 
first repeating the whole multiplication table. Again if the out-district sdiools 
would cease giving so much of their time to those studies which properly belong to 
the High School theu their pupils might know in arithmetic, grammar and geog- 
raphy at least as much as the poorest in the class promoted from the intermediate 
department. Less rushing through readers and arithmetic, but a more thorough 
mastery of a prescribed portion with constant every day drill is needed. The 
solving of half a dozen examples g^ven under any principle in the book will not 
master that principle. The examples in the book should be changed, examples 
from other books selected, and examples invented by the teacher that the pupils 
may become familiar not only with the different ways in which the same question 
may be stated, but also in what various ways the principle which he is studying 
can be applied. To boast of how many readers the pupil has been pnt through 
in a winter term is no sign of a good teacher. A course of study will not in itself 
correct all these faulty hut it will furnish a starting point for their correction. 

As soon as each grade confines itself to its own work, then each teacher must 
have more sympathy for his or her associates. Let those of the higher grades 
remember the monotonous repetition necessary with the little ones, but at ^e sam& 
time let the primary teachers remember the exact labor involved outside of school 
hours, in the great variety of studies of the higher grades. We need more sym- 
pathy for our fellow workers and then we need still more sympathy, and then ?* 
well, more sympathy. 

The teadiers need also more sympathy from t^e entire district or town as the 
case may be. This sympathy could best be shown in providing suitable buildinga 
for school houses, in putting in the school rooms respectable furniture, and in fur- 
nishing the teacher with at least some apparatus. A building which from damp- 
ness, lack of ventilation* foul odors, or inability to keep su£Sciently warm — ^in 
short a room which would not be regarded by any parent a suitable living room is 
not a fit school room. Every school room not a fit school room is a disgrace to 
its district — an insult to every teacher hired for that room. Can a teacher be 
expected to teach the children self-respect and pride in keeping their desks neat 
and tidy, if the desks of the room bear the marks, cuttings and records of a score 
of years ? The air of this room is foul. Yes, undoubtedly, but the teacher's sole^ 
means of lowering a window is by mounting a boy on the window seat. A well 
thumbed copy of an Unabridged and a broken and dilapidated globe are not all the 
apparatus a teacher needs. Good maps and a pointer are necessary for all classes 
in reading, geography and history. Blackboards, whose surface will admit of 
writing upon them — not one but many — with good erasers are invaluable. A few 
well selected books — if we can have but a few — are a godsend. Every teacher 
could add to this list, but enough has been mentioned to illustrate my meaning. 
It is said that good teachers can devise their own apparatus. How about the 
average teacher ? Where wo\ild the poor teacher be ? Undoubtedly a good teacher 
would succeed better than a poor teacher under such adverse circumstances, but 
more apparatus would make many a poor school a good schooL 

The special needs of the ordinary district school of this town are more system, 
better teachers, better order, more pupils, and more apparatus. System, nature's 
great law, seems to be way below par. The daily number of recitations is appall- 
ing and no wonder when every lagging pupil becomes a new class. The bright 
pupils must keep on rushing and the laggard's parents will not hear of his being 
placed in the next lower class. The district committees are responsible for the teach- 
ers. Too often the question is not which is the best teacher, but which belongs 
to **our district," which will board in my family, or whose father will help me 

most this fall in my run for . Is it any wonder then that some teachers 

regard school hours mainly as a time for private study — say some modem lan- 
guage — rather than as a time to help the young minds entrusted to their care in 
uie search for knowledge ? That other teachers, with equally quiet consciences, 
but without the brains for the modem language, compose love letters in answer to 
the one found in the clock that morning, and teach their pupils the truths of GkKl's 
word by placing scriptural references prominently on the blackboard for some one 
to see? If there were more pupils, we are told, we could afford to have better 
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teachers and more apparatus. Yes, but if we should ask why all the children of 
the district do not attend school, we should be told that maay were waiting until 
a teacher who knew more than they did was appointed. If for better apparatus, 
it would be said, '* Oh. there are so few scholars, it wouldn't pay, and besides, 
the teacher isn't competent to use such apparatus." So, poor teachers, few 
pupils, and miserable apparatus form an argumentative circle. Connecticut may 
yet be obli^d to adopt her sister State'^ (N. U.) example : close all the smaller 
^ohools and carrv the children at public expense to the nearest schools. This 
plan would at least break the " magic circle." 

Many of the needs of the schools in our center district have already been 
hinted at and space will admit of only one more — the want of sufficient school room. 
With three primary schools, each containing more scholars than should be 
entrusted to one teacher and with an intermediate deparimeitt of about eighty under 
the charge of one teacher except the few recitations heard by an assistant who 
comes in for part of the time, we need a new school room under a teacher compe- 
tent to take entire charge. The lowest class of the intermediate grade and the 
highest class from the primary would furnish all the children one teacher ought to 
have. This would relieve the crowding of two grades and tend to chock what is 
at present a great harm to the intermediate grade— the promotion of scholars not 
fitted for the duties of that grade. Meanwhile the Board is considering and the 
teacher is required to help pay her assistant. 

The picture has a brighter side. Many of our needs are not so important as 
these extreme cases I have stated and there are some evidences of improvement. 
A disposition to consider school matters, an attempt to place the appointment of 
teachers in the power of the board, the gradual raising, year by year, of the 
requirements for admission to the High School, the making the Institute — ^the gen- 
erally regarded obstacle to a large graded school— a free High School for the 
whole town, the adoption and continued successful working of a course of study 
for the intermediate and High School departments, the awarding of diplomas to 
those who finish the prescribed course, and the holding of public graduating exer- 
cises, are a few signs of progress. In npite of discouragements and in face of con- 
stant opposition, we are ever pressing forward, now rebuffed by forgotten church 
issues, now retarded by local jealousies, now forced to await fresh strength for a 
more vigorous onset, but availing ourselves of every opportunity, we are advanc- 
ing with slow but on the whole, successful steps in the right direction. — Cabll A. 
Lewis, Principal of the Guilford Institute and High School, Guilford. 

Higher Grade Schools in Every Town. — The primary schools of the state have 
made rapid advancement during the past few years. More than ever before, 
young persons have sought professional training in the Normal School. The 
principles of education have been patiently studied, and opportunities to see and 
to imitate good teaching have been eagerly embraced. As this spirit of progress 
becomes more universal among the teachers, the chances for the mental training 
of the masses is increased and the fundamental aim of the common school system 
is the better secured. 

But there is something more in public education than such results as can be 
reached in elementary schools. Experience has shown that success in the State 
and nation is due to wise and intelligent leadership. Tl»e development of material 
interest, the enactment of just laws and the skillful oversight of the whole social 
economy demands a certain directive intelligence that can be secured only by a 
broader training and a more extended knowledge than the ordinary common school 
•can give. The demand for their superior leadership becomes greater as a country 
grows older. The distribution of wealth becomes more and more unequal. Fore- 
sight and sagacity are at a higher premium. The successful pursuit of ordinary 
business in New England to-day requires an amount of knowledge of which our 
forefathers never dreamed. The teachings of history, the revelation of science and 
the principles of political economy must have an abiding place in the mind of any 
man who would reap substantial success. Those who can at the present day, 
begin at the bottom of the ladder and work to the top without either education or 
capital are. indeed, few in number. Thus there is ample reason why every town 
of moderate size should maintain at least one school of high grade, where talented 
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and ambitious youths can be trained for the responsible positions they will be 
called upon to fill. To undertake to sustain two or three such schools in any town 
is a waste of public money. An unseemly rivalry often springs up «nd leads ta 
extravagance without securing efficiency. The children are cheated of their birth- 
right because the two ends of the town are consumed by a jealousy as narrow as 
that which possesses some of the empires of Europe. When there is no good 
high school, young men and women, at an age when they should be laying strong 
foundations for their future career, are absorbed in the pursuit of corrupting 
pleasure and fashion, and their giddy eyes are blind to the grandeur of a life 
inspired by high purposes and controlled by a cultured intellect. 

It is doubtless true that Connecticut has some high schools of which she may 
be proud — it is also true that she has some that are organized upon a plan that is 
too narrow and in whfch the instruction is not abreast of the times. Especially is 
this true of some of the smaller high schools. The best talent, and that which 
costs the most, is often employed in fitting a handful of students for college. In 
a large school of several departments, a male principal is employed at from $1,200 
to $2,000 per annum, presumably to supervise all the instruction and to bring his. 
own abilities and influence to bear upon the greatest possible number. For such 
a person to employ himself in teachina: a class of two or three students in Vergil, 
Cicero or Homer, is a perversion of his trust. His course may be winked at by 
the community because "it has always been so," but it is radically wrong. Let 
one assistant teacher instruct the exclusive few who are preparing for college and 
require the principal to put a stamp of efficiency upon every department, and then 
use such time as may be proper in instructing large classes in History, Physics, 
and Political Economy, thus giving those whose school life is soon to terminate an 
introduction to the practical questions relating to finance, commerce, labor and 
capital, and the laws governing the forces of nature. Nothing short of this is 
adequate to the needs of au industrial community like ours, unless we are to import 
directive skill from abroad. The march of civilization in modem times is as 
worthy and developing a study as the march of Caesar through the forests of 
barbarous Gaul: and the study of local government dnd tariff laws are as useful 
as the diversions of Aeneas and Dido. 

What is of equal importance, the high school should generate a spirit of independ- 
ent inquiry and a love for knowledge for its own sake. The teachers should be per- 
sons of good digestion and broad culture, and should possess that life which begets^ 
life. They should use the recitation as a means of inspiring and quickening, aa 
well as of testing. They should endeavor to set in motion the intellectual and 
moral force of a child in such a manner that he shall be au honorable, conscien- 
tious student all his life long and shall, in obedience to God and devotion to 
country, be integer vitae, the upright man. — S. T. Dutton, Superintendent of 
Schools, New Haven. 

Improvements in the Schools. — Among the evidences of improvement may be^ 
briefly mentioned the better provisions made within a few years for preparing 
young teachers for their work. Formerly this preparation, after the completion of 
the High School course of study, consisted chiefly in a training in the mechanical 
part of teaching, or, more strictly speaking, in the management of pupils. Special 
emphasis was laid upon skillful direction and control of all the necessary move- 
ments of pupils in the pchool-room, the suppression of disorder and the formation 
of good school-room habits. 

This part of training-school work has been largely superseded or reduced to a 
secondary rank, by the study and practice of good methods of instruction. Now 
the business of the young candidate in training is, rather, to get some just ideas- 
of the laws of mental development, to acquire some knowledge of educational 
principles, an acquaintance with approved methods of instruction, and facility in. 
their use. Young teachers are thus prepared to assume the care of a school with 
much better qualifications for the highest usefulnesss than formerly. 

An encouraging evidence in this connection of improved feeling, both on the^ 
part of teachers and in the public mind, is an increasing desire on the part of 
teachers for supplementary reading matter, and an increased willingness on the- 
part of the Board of Education to supply such matter. Formerly, as a rule, only 
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the regular text-books were read in school. Consequently pupils in the first and 
second readers were forced, generally speaking, to hear every story in their text- 
hook read over a score or more of times by the classes above them before they 
had an opportunity to try their own powers upon them, and then they were 
doomed to hear it read another score of times by the members of their own class. 

Of course the stories were memorized, all interest in them was worn out, and 
the opportunity for original effort in recognizing words was reduced to a minimum. 
Now, the text-book is valued for the facilities it affords for technical drill, but the 
greater part of the pupil's progress comes from reading fresh, interesting matter. 
The supply is not yet so abundant as could be wished, but the advance has been 
great and decided. As a closely related fact, it should also be stated that recently 
a more liberal supply has been furnished of books of reference in the upper 
grammar grades, and of materials for illustrative teaching in all the grades. By 
these means the labor of learning: what the text-book says about many subjects 
has been supplemented by outside work of a character better calculated to develop 
the powers of observation, perception and reflection, thus giving the exercises of 
the school a more truly educational character. 

A good step forward in the interest of manual training for boys has been taken 
this fall in the fitting up and equipping of a room where two hundred and forty 
boys, drawn from the two upper grades of the gramtliar schools, can receive 
systematic instruction and practice, for two hours each week, in the use of wood- 
working tools. The desirability and necessity of incorporating this branch into 
the system of public education is thus recognized, and its practicability is in a fair 
way to be tested. We cannot doubt that the wisdom of extending the privilege 
to a larger proportion of boys of suitable age, will be indicated as the result of 
this experiment. 

Instruction and practice in plain sewing, to the extent of one hour each week, 
are now given to more than one th.ousand girls in the intermediate grades of thp 
public schools. This is accomplished without serious interference with their other 
school work. The advantages of this teathing to a large proportion of those who 
receive it are manifest. To an increasing number of girls in the city, no adequate 
instruction in this most important art is, or can bo. given in the home. 

The kindergarten established in connection with the Welch Traming School is 
a rich blessing to the children who are so fortunate as to enjoy its benefits, and 
affords pupil teachers opportunities to observe its methods and catch something of 
its spirit. 

A change much needed and entirely practicable in a city like this is, fewer 
hours of daily attendance for the young children, coupled with kindergarten train- 
ing for all children until seven years of age, and more of kindergarten principles 
applied to their instruction from seven to ten. 

Five hours daily of confinement in the unwholesome air of the school is too 
much for children of tender years. Their need of large supplies of pure air is 
greater than that of older people, and their power of resisting the evil effects of 
vitiated air is much feebler. The air of the school room, and especially of the 
room occupied by the young children, is bad. It must of necessity be bad. Care, 
skill and money can help it some, but they cannot make it good. In the second 
place, children under ten years of age are not fit to perform a great amount of 
either physical or mental labor. Their vital powers must be exerted in other 
directions. A large part of their appropriate work is to grow; and growth is not 
only rapid and great, but it employs and absorbs the vital forces. A distinguished 
physiologist says, *• In these same years (from six to ten) the child passes from a 
state of absolute dependence to one of comparative independence ; and this means 
a trying revolution in the whole moral and mental nature. The last four years 
before ten are years of enormously rapid growth, and of the evolution of new 
facilities and powers. It is not proper that the child should be in any sense, or to 
any degree forced m his studies at such times." 

The hours of daily attendance should not exceed three for children under seven 
years of age, or four for those under ten. 

All teachers of children under ten should be well instructed in kindergarten 
principles, and all teachers of children of seven years and under should be trained 
kindergartners. 
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A very important improvemeDt recently made consists in a large reduction in 
the severity and frequency of written examinations. They are no longer consid- 
ered infallible and indispensable in estimating the value of the teacher, or in 
measuring the mental growth of pupils. 

It has bfeen discovered that they afford a very unsound foundation for just 
judgment. They may test with some degree of exactness the mechanical part of 
the child's training, but they cannot accurately gauge growth, cultnre, or habits of 
thought. On the other hand, they are very liable to influence injuriously the work 
of both teacher and pupil. Occurring periodically, as tests by which schools or 
classes are to be compared, as the means by which superintendents or other 
oflBcers are to judge of the work of the teachers, or even as the basis of promotion 
from grade to grade, they invite to forcing, crara, and surface work, and are likely 
to become injurious, and in some instances positively destructive to the nervous 
system of the more ambitious, /and delicate children. 

The rigors of the marking system have been greatly mitigated to the great 
improvment of the quality of instruction imparted to the classes. The teacher 
released from the obligation to sit, pen in hand, during recitation, conscientiously 
weighing and balancing the answers given by her pupils, to determine their precise 
relative value, and scrupulouply dealing out an exact equivalent of questions to 
each pupil, in order that her marking may be perfectly fair to all, finds herself at 
liberty to devote her time and thought to leaching^ and may adapt the questions to 
individual needs. 

Consequent upon these changes in respect to marking and examinations is a 
manifest decrease of the tendency to pressure and overwork, of which the patrons 
of the public schools sometimes justly complain. This tendency has its origin and 
root in daily markings and comparative tests. 

It may not be best that we should ever be entirely free from written examina- 
tions. There are good ends to be promoted by a moderate and judicious use of 
them. They may aid in determining some things that could not otherwise be 
determined so easily or so well. But the business has been greatly overdone. 
The movement to abate is a good one, and it is to be hoped that by experience 
superintendents and teachers will learn to use the needed minimum of examina- 
tion without abusing it. When that time comes, we shall hear little of overwork 
or undue pressure. — Mark Pitman, New Haven. 

Journals and Journalism, School. — A curious fact connected with the profession 
of teaching is the utterly trivial character of the greater part of the periodical lit- 
erature published for the edification and enlightenment of teachers. Even the 
better class of school journals are much inferior to the periodical publications of 
the other learned professions. The cause of education has, for instance, no jour- 
nal equal to the Popular Science Monthly^ the Lancet, or the great literary reviews, 
to say nothing of the popular magazines or the daily papers of our larger cities, 
The so-called educational papers are usually filled with editorial platitudes, feeble 
contributions from novices in the art of teaching, or lofty eloquence from the pens 
of " eminent educators." Occasionally there appears an article full of sound sense 
and good logic from some real teacher, but. as a rule, the best workers hesitate 
about expressing their thoughts through the medium of their professional jour- 
nals. There is no lack of men and women among the army of teachers, who have 
valuable thoughts on the subject of education and who are skillful in expressing 
their thoughts. The enterprising publisher who succeeds in discovering the 
secret of their silence and in bringing forth their treasures to the light will deserve 
well of the teaching profession. — J. A. Graves, Hartford. 

Litchfield.— Then our attendance is not what it should be. The attendance of a 
school of 20 scholars ought to be 17 at least. Some scholars do not attend school 
more than 8 or 10 days in a term. Many do not attend half the time when it is 
possible for them to do so. Here home government is to blame, and truancy and 
tardiness are the results, which, it seems to me, can only be overcome by legisla- 
tion. It seems that where the parents are to blame, they, instead of the children, 
should be punished. 

Of course many teachers are not what they should be as to education, discipline. 
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morals, etc., but their wa|]^s are small, and teaching is only used as a stepping- 
stone to something beyond. It is the opinion of every one that his own salary is 
small so it hardly becomes me. as a teacher, to speak concerning wages. Good 
work, however, should be well paid for, and a (5 or $6 (per week) salary is hardly 
good pay for good work. 

As many of the schools of Connecticut are situated in rural districts, and away 
from public libraries and reading rooms, it seems necessary that we should have 
more educational matter distributed among us. Some good, lively, practical jour- 
nfid, suitable for the common school — one in which the teachers could exchange 
ideas relating to any experiments, successes, failures, etc., that might arise, woiSd 
be certain, I think, to lead to the improvement of our schools. 

Again Teachers' Meetings are of inestimable value to teachers. When rightly 
conducted, I am certain, from experience, there can be no other way in which so 
much good educational work may be planned. So many new ideas are gained 
that a teacher is every time encouraged to greater faithfulness and enthusiasm in 
her work. Let us have Teachers' Meetings often, and lei them be well conducted 
and attended, and I am certain they will lead to better teaching, and, probably, 
better schools. — ^Lyhan J. Watrous. 

Marking System. — By the marking system I mean the daily marking of recita- 
tions and the ranking of pupils in scholarship, honors, etc., based upon such 
marks. 

About two years ago our High School authorities abolished the marking sys- 
tem, having determined that better work could be done without it. To the candid 
observer the result has justified their action. Nevertheless an attempt has been 
made within the past three months to have the old system restored, which attempt 
made it necessary to re argue the whole question on its merits. Being strongly 
opposed to the restoration of the old plan of marking, I was under the neccessity 
of giving my reasons therefor and these reasons are as follows: 

I. Its effect upon the teacher : 

(1) It compels him to carry on two mental operations' at one time and thus takes 
away life and power from his .work. (2) It breaks the continuity of the thought 
and interest of the recitation. (3) It takes precious time without rendering an 
equivalent. (4) It reduces the teacher to a mere examiner, ignoring entirely his 
function as instructor. (5) It compels him to deal with his pupils as if they were 
aU alike— making no account of their individuality — and thus renders him incon- 
siderate and unsympathetic. (6) By it the reflex influence of the pupil's mind on the 
teacher is entirely lost; (7) it puts a dangerous weapon into his hands; (8) it 
takes away his personal responsibility and transforms him into a machine or a 
part of one and (9) it wrongs him in keeping him from his best by not compelling 
him to depend upon his own resources. 

II. Its effect on the pupil : 

(1) It is not just to him and as no one knows this better than himself his sense 
of justice is outraged and blunted daily ; for it makes account of natural ability, 
but not of natural deficiency, setting up as its standard not what one ought to do, 
or can do, but what one's neighbor is doing or can do ; (2) it defeats the real end 
of study by inciting him to study for recitation ; (3) it brings pressure to bear 
where it is not needed and where it is most hurtful; (4) it discourages the earnest, 
slow-going, plodding pupil, while it allows the bright, lazy one to get on by doing 
only half what he ought to do ; (6) it does not reach those whom it is designed to 
reach and (7) it puts temptation to be dishonest in the pupil's way. 

III. It wrongs the public : 

(1). Indirectly, by hindering good teachers and by bolstering up inefficient ones 
and (2) directly by the wrong done to the children as shown above. — Isaao 
Thomas, Classical Teacher, New Haven High School. 

Primary Schools, Crowded. — One disadvantage under which many teachers in 
in this State are laljoring is the large number of pupils'in the lower grades. It is 
not unusual to find eighty, ninety, sometimes over a hundred, children in one 
room in charge of one teacher. This is especially true in manufacturing towns, 
thickly settled villages, and in places where the school is considered a convenient 
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nuraery, a safe place to which the children are duly dispatched as soon as they 
reach the required age. The utter impossibility of securing good, indeed any re- 
sults worthy the name, under these circumstances, is a self evident fact No 
teacher, it matters not how well qualified, or what her record, can do justice to a 
great many pupUs at one and the same time. Tnie, she may do one or two things 
well, but the careful training of the child's faculties must be omitted. 

Just so soon as the number of pupils in the school becomes so large that the 
individual is lost sight of, the school becomes a machine and the teacher a mere 
** operator." 

A crowded primary room is a disgrace to any town and can be avoided by estab- 
lishing Kindergarten for the youngest children ; by limiting the number of pupils 
in the lower rooms and opening new departments when the necessity arises. — 
Edith Goodyear, North Haven. 

School Management and Studies. — What a great people we are. So much greater 
than we were yesterday. Just to think of it I The Connecticut State Board of 
Education has asked a *' School Marm " to express her views as to how a school 
should be conducted, instead of inquiring of that dear and venerable institution, the 
District Committee. Well, that in itself is enough to bring on an earthquake or 
an epidemic of measles. — ^It is to be hoped that the Constitution of our Grand 
Republic is safe. 

In the town of there are twenty schools, and excepting three, they are 

entirely taught by women. 

The schools are all that can be expected for the compensation received, the 
highest wages given a lady teacher is $45 per month. 

The primary diflBculty in im'provmg the grade of our schools is the prevailing 
public sentiment — a sentiment of course entirely of the masculine order. Now as 
to the annual town meeting, they vote there how much certain men are to get for 
working roads, or cutting bushes, and whether certain men shall have the right to 
sell liquor, and certain other men are to hold of&ce— All Man. Just befc»re 
adjournment the question of teachers' wages comes up, and then a number of men 
address the Chair, all together, in the interest of economy — and tell how much we 
are in debt, and that we must economize, then down goes the appropriation. 

Regular attendance at school — there are comparatively few chronic truants. If 
the school be made attractive, cases of non-attendance and tardiness will be rare. 

The old humdrum method — of books before school, during school and after 
school— has given way to the much more effective system of oral teaching. The 
majority of scholars have household duties to take pretty much of their home time, 
and the lessons crammed at home arc unsatisfactory alike to teacher and scholar. 
No good teacher should be dependent on a text-book at recitation ; the lesson care- 
fully prepared by her in advance will thoroughly interest scholars and completely 
do away with truancy, in fact the school is the one pleasant and most attractive 
place to be found, and no one desires to be absent. 

Geography learned from books gives the pupil as much of an idea of the earth 
surface as it does of the surface of the moon. Long Island Sound to such a child 
is something south of a place called Connecticut — ask him if he ever saw it, fished 
in it, and he will look at you in amazement. A good black-board with colored 
crayons for maps, is what is needed for effective geography. History likewise 
can be taught best orally — with text-book for teacher, and that absent from class. 

There is too much in an ordinary school arithmetic for a boy who graduates at 
fourteen — if he knows the multiphcation table, fractions, common and decimal, 
interest, cube and square root, he will do for school committee. — Maby M. MoNall. 

Supervision. — In those towns which have a central graded or high school, the 
principal might well be selected by the Board of School Visitors to act for them. 
This would extend to the smaller schools the experience and advice of a person 
who could reach the weaker points more quickly and easily than the average 
school visitor. Such a plan would have some of the benefits of consolidation 
without consolidation. 

What the Registers show. 

The registers show that the parents of the pupils very seldom visit the school- 
room. Except they do, they have no adequate means of knowing of the progress 
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the schools are znakiDg. They must I'ely almost wholly upon the report of the 
children, which is ai the best a very poor and uncertain means of getting knowl- 
edge. Most parents can find time to visit their neighbors where they have less 
personal interest, but they cannot make even one visit a term to the school-room, 
where the molding of the characters of their children is being done for better or 
for worse. More interest shown by the parents would encourage both teachers 
land pupils. 

In what many pupils are dbpicient. 

There is need of more careful work in language teaching in the smaller schools. 
Most pupils who come from them to the First District show little knowledge of 
the proper use of language in either talking or writing. — S. P. Willard, Colchester. 

Supervision. — School supervision is an outgrowth of the needs of the public 
school. Like all distinct departments of progressive work, it has its flrra sup- 
porters and bitter enemies. Both are found within and outside the teacher's ranks. 
A clear perception of its need, is the fact that convinces its supporters. Its 
opponents too often object for some personal reason, direct or indirect, which 
blinds to the great main question. One teacher objects because of some personal 
injustice of a superintendent or principal. Another because of a wholly deserved 
criticism of work. Another because of special unfitness, plainly stated. Another 
from conscious desert of criticism for slovenly manners and methods. Another 
because incompetent supervising officers are sometimes appointed. ' Outside of the 
teachers' ranks come objections from relatives of these teachers. Objections also 
come from others, who object to all reform or change of customs. Lastly, tax- 
payers object on the ground of unnecessary expense. 

A thoughtful consideration of such objections shows that all but three of those 
mentioned argue in favor of supervision. I know no worthy objections that are 
not embraced in those three. First, opportunity for personal injustice by a well- 
meaning but mistaken superintendent or principal. Second, an incompetent officer. 
Third, the question of expense. Of the first T would say that any self-reliant 
teacher, of much experience, knows that any real injustice from a superior in 
school service, is almost invariably more injurious lo the superior than to the 
teacher, when the facts are fully known. The wise supenor, knowing this, is 
careful to make few such mistakes. Some such mistakes will doubtless be made 
as long as man is fallible in judgment. The charge that incompetent supervisors, 
with various titles, are sometimes employed, is easily made, but in these times less 
easily proved. Suppose we admit it, for argument. Rather to save argument, for 
it would take argument to disprove it, and admitted, it is no argument against 
supervision. Manufactories and business firms of various mercantile departments 
hire incompetent presidents, superintendents, and foremen, but that only shows 
them the need of a good officer. Inconvenience and loss will occur when an 
incompetent officer controls anything. No more in school work than in many 
other hues. Often less when an intelligent corps of teachers is at work under 
him, if they have been previously trained to united work. 

The last objection, viz.: "Supervision incurs too much expense," seems to me 
the only valid objection. Its force rests upon the question of the utility of super- 
vision. " Does it pay ?" is not simply a Yankee question concerning the almighty ' 
dollar and its possible per cent, profit. Every well ordered mind asks this before 
it sanctions any outlay of energies or money. The erratic afterward. It is a 
rational query, and should always be met. It pays to have good public schools. 

Supervision to a certain extent is necessary to keep up good public schools. If 
such supervision is needed it plainly follows that supervision pays. This leaves 
only the reason of its necessity, and the extent necessary, to be settled. In this as 
in other matters it is easier to show the fact, than the reason for it. Let us con- 
sider the reason. I know there are flaws in the best analogies, but I think they 
are in favor of my subject, if we take almost any line of business for illustration. 
For, the desired product of any other business is money value, the legitimate use 
of which is for the right conduct of life. The true mission of schools is to 
educate. If they properly do this, they teach the right conduct of life as intelli- 
gent moral beings, and the relation of money to such conduct. If they do not yet 
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do all this, it is because of obstacles which need to be overcome. An incidental 
argument that strong minds are needed to guide school afifairs. 

The need of supervisinur in education is in fact exactly as great as in handling a 
ship, conducting a train of cars, or managing a large business, either in a manu- 
feictory, a store or on a farm. 

The lack of it is just as evident to the thoughtful educator. The results are not 
as evident to many honest objectors, for it is more difficult to see and trace to its 
causes the wrecking of a human being than that of a ship. The rushing of a life 
to destruction that intelligent foresight would have prevented, than the destruc- 
tion of a train of cars. The imperfections of a completed character, than the flaws 
in a manufactured article. The hopeless insolvency of a bankrupt soul, than a 
bankrupt firm. The lack of productive helpfulness, than unthrifty farming. 

The utility of the superintmdenfs work, in a system of city schools, is admitted 
by a large majority of the people of any city where the districts are consolidated. 
Many intellisrent men of broad views of life who see this need yet honestly ask, 
*' What are the duties of a principal if he does not teach classes regularly. I will 
not assume ability to answer in detail, but will state some of the lines of work 
pursued by faithful principals. First, in connection with superintendent, teachers 
and school committee, they are to labor for a continuous, suitable course of study, 
which in its distinctive featuf-es they are to see carried out in their separate 
districts. This course ihey are repeatedly obliged to modify and adapt to differing 
circumstances of different rooms, lest the true value of the course be impaired by 
misuse and so become a hindrance instead of help to systematic development of 
pupils. The principal is to thoroughly inspect the general and particular manage- 
ment of teachers, with a sympathetic readiness to help those who are well disposed 
and a duty to criticise inefficient and negligent ones. He is to help reconcile 
teachers and pupils. He is to help prevent and explain difficulties between teach- 
ers, and those between parents and teachers. He is by precept and example to 
try to enthuse teachers with the need of self growth. He is to work with teacher 
against the deplorable tendency to tardiness and unnecessary absence and truancy. 
He is to organize the general coming in, dismission and recesses of the schools 
under his charge. To be ready at an instant's notice to decide matters of discipline 
or study. To know the relative position of the various classes among his thousand 
or more pupils. To see that diffident pupils of merit do not lose time by remaining 
in too low classes. To see that bright quick pupils are not led beyond their depth 
by advancement. To take the first steps of any new study introduced into the 
regular work of higher rooms. To be ready at any moment to take any class in 
his school. To carefully attend to conditions that relate to health and physical 
comfort of the school. To see that the numerous inevitable details of repair of 
buildings, furnishing supplies, and meeting various continjrencies that call for time, 
patience and experience for their proper disposition, are attended to. These are 
some of the matters that form a partial outline of a principal's duties. Is such a 
position a sinecure ? Can any of it be wisely omitted? Does it pay? A critical 
comparison of schools in a city where this is not done with those where it is, will 
prove to any fair man of average intelligence that it does pay. 

I have briefly referred to supervision in cities and larger towns, by superin- 
tendents and principals, and in the spirit of fairness answered some objections of 
the minority who oppose their work. The majority of citizens in most places of 
any great numerical force, recognize the importance of thorough supervising in 
some form. But there is a large company of children in . the scattered towns of 
Connecticut, who are denied the benefits of such supervision. Few Connecticut 
men of any benevolent bent of mind, who are familiar with school work fail to 
regret it. Many acting school visitors, against great obstacles, have done much to 
help the cause of true progress, but those who are ablest among them find them- 
selves powerless to do all that is needed, while existing laws and customs prevail. 
The strong desire of the State Board expressed by their Hon. Secretary for some 
years past, with that of the Council of Kducation and other gentlemen of standing, 
that some form of consolidating, at least the supervising interests of the country 
districts may be effected, would give to the children of the smaller towns, certain 
inalienable rights of being educated, which are now denied them. This is one of 
the broadest educational questions of the State, and the educators of to-day, with 
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the intelligent thinkers in the yarions towns affected, haye it to do before many 
years, or the constantlj widening distance between the city and smaller country 
schools, will make a comparatiye difference that will be out of all just proportion. 
—G. B. HuRD. 

Teachers, Literary Attainments of, — When Matthew Arnold retired from the 
position of school inspector recently, he said many good things in reference to 
the influence which teachers exert upon their pupils. He said in effect that 
" children are what teachers make them. At a time when the child^s character 
is most .plastic, it is under the iufluence of the teacher eyen more than that of 
parents." American* chQdren in general begin their school-life when five years 
old. The majority of them remain in school imtil they are twelye, and a yast 
number partially, if not wholly, complete a High School course. For nine or ten 
months in the year and for fiye hours in the day, these children are brought into 
dose relation with the teacher. How important, it is, then, that the teacher's 
influence should be in the right direction? The " new education " with all its 
warm enthusiasm and yitality, demands that the teacher shall be something more 
than a mere task-master, whose business it is to see that the stint is done. It 
demands, among other things, that he shall be a person with a good fund of general 
Information, that he shall in a measure keep up with the topics of the day. But 
much as the standard has been raised, we haye not yet reached the point where 
attainments of a literary character shall be considered an indispensable qualifica- 
tion of the teacher. How many of our children graduate from school life when 
they leaye the Grammar School, who go forth almost totally ignorant of eyen the 
names of those whose life-work it has been to crystallize into gems the best and 
highest thoughts of all ages — gems which may adorn the poorest chUd, and in 
one sense at least, make him the equal of his richest fellow. The unconscious 
influence which emanates from a person of literary attainments, powerful as it is, 
is something which cannot be formulated, but what a marked difference is to be 
seen in the intellectual tone of the pupils of a teacher who goes through the 
routine work of the day, content if only she has managed to get through the 
** order of exercises;" and the pupils of a teacher whose mind is rich in the 
treasures of literature ; who has opened for her charges the portals of the broad 
realm of fact and fancy, and giyen them such glimpses of its delights that they 
are eager to tread its paths and become acquainted with the characters with 
whom she seems so familiar. 

What are the causes of this difference ? It is a lamentable fact and one to be 
regretted, yet it is neyertheless a fact, that there are scores of teachers — and that 
too, in some of our best graded schools — who haye no literary culture, and who 
thus lose daily opportunities of inspiring their pupils with something beyond the 
commonplace. This lack of culture in the teacher may be due to several causes: 
(1) Lack of early instruction, and consequently (2) lack of interest: (3) lack of 
time and taste. Lack of early instruction the teacher is not to be blamed for, 
but unfortunately the indifference extends to the pupils, and unless some time in 
their school career, their good fortune places them under the care of a teacher with 
literary taste, they leave the school-life with perhaps only one chance in ten of 
ever having their interest awakened But suppose the teacher not only has no 
literary culture, but not even literary taf-te ? This is the worst of all conditions. 
Teachers, of whom outside work and professional reading are required, may feel 
that they cannot devote any time to that kind of reading and study which refines 
their minds and enable's them to exert a far greater influence over their pupils 
than all the '* professional reading" matter ever published, but let them once 
begin trying to interest tjieir pupi£, and the personal interest will surely follow. 
This taste, however, which is natural to some, can not be acquired without deter- 
mined and continued effort on the part of the teacher. Perhaps she is so busy 
and tired that she does not care much whether she reads or not, but she must 
make herself care ; she must firmly resolve that for her no day shall close until 
she has read at least one sentence which is worth reading and remembering. If 
she be really ambitious, numberless expedients will suggest themselves to her. 

Of course, we whose hours are so full, cannot be expected to attend to the 
«ntire literary education of the children under our charge. Properly, our work in 
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this line should be only supplementary to that of the home, but so many of our 
pupils find nothing of the Uterary element at home I Let us, then, try to incul- 
cate in them a taste for good literature, which, be it ever so slight, will prompt 
them if they read at all, to read good books. — Willimantio, Myra B. Martin, 

Teachers^ Meetings. — The teachers of the first district, Windham, held last year 
thirty-two meetings for discussions of subjects pertaining to their work. In addi- 
tion there was held in the building (High School) one Teachers' Institute and six 
public meetings, which were addressed by speakers sent by Secretary Hine. The 
subjects discussed at the public meetings were "Botany," by Principal George H. 
Tracy; ''Teacher's Reading," by Hon. C D. Hine; "Moral Training," by Prin- 
cipal E. H. Russell, of Worcester, Mass.; "Language," by Miss Luddington; 
" Kindergarten Gifts," by Miss Mingins; "New Education," by Principal C. P. 
Carroll; "Electricity," by Mr. A. B. Morrill; "The Teacher, a Trainer," by Dr. 
Morgan, of Providence, R. I., and " The Model School," by Superintendent Little- 
field, of Newport, R. I. These lectures attracted much attention on the part of 
parents and friends and did much good. The private meetings were held in the 
school rooms on Wednesday afternoons and lasted for 1^ hours. The following 
was the order of exercises: Suggestions for the next week, answering of ques- 
tions, reading of extracts by teachers and discussion of some topic by the princi- 
pal or one of the other teachers. Some of the topics discussed were " Advanced 
Reading," "Busy Work," "History," "Fractions," "Spelling," "Talks on Educa- 
tional Systems" six in all, "Comeaius and His Works," five talks, talks on the 
" Philosophy of Education," eight in all, etc. These meetings resulted in a 
growth of skill among all the teachers and are being carried on during the present 
school year. 

At the Opera House during the month of November, 1886, a County Institute 
was held and attended by all the teachers in town. During the year also three 
public meetings were held at the Naichaug School, Second District, and addressed 
by Supt. Dutton upon " Pleasure in Teaching," Principal W. F. Gordy. of Hart- 
ford, upon "Reading," and by Supt. Tarbell, of Providence, upon "The Teacher." 
Two public meetings and three or four private meetings were also held by the 
teachers in the outer districts and addressed by home talent. — Willimantio, 
a F. Merrill 

Text Books Free. — I advocate free text-books : 

1st. As an economic measure. The State can purchase all the books and station- 
ery needed for our schools, at less expense to the parents, than arises from their 
several individual bills at retail stores. 

2nd. The work of the school room would he facilitated. Under the present system 
from one to ten members of a class must wait for a book until the parent's pay 
day comes round. 

A third reason for free text books is that the schools would he assv/red better 
hooks. Few of our towns can command the services of a committee who have 
the leisure, inclination and practical school-room experience, which alone can 
qualify them to keep abreast of the times and cull from the multiplicity of books. 
The State surely can command one such Board and can give all our schools the 
benefit of their wise selection of text books. — J. M. Russell, Bridgeport, 

Training for the work of teaching. — Much is said in these days about the recog- 
nition of teaching as a profession. It is claimed that a very high order of talent 
is required for those who deal with the minds of yc^ith. " Spiritual artists " 
should be placed in the same rank with other professionals. 

Now, if all who receive the commission of a teacher were imbued with a pro- 
fessional spirit, the public recognition would be readily conceded. But as long 
as teaching is a mere avocation to so large a proportion of those who engage in it, 
we can hardly expect to see a change of public opinion. Yet, those who are 
permanently in the ranks, can do much towards securing this change. A genuine 
educator is sure to be recognized, and will be measured at his worth in the com- 
munity where he is employed. But he needs the special training of a profes- 
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sional to be able to attain to the best work. He must know thoroughly the laws 
of meutal growth and development in order to train youthful minds in accordance 
therewith. The history of educational science must be entirely familiar to him, 
that he may profit by the experience of the past and avoid its errors. High 
scholarship must be secured, that he may be able to kindle ambition in his pupils 
by ''bringing forth out of his treasure things new and old." All this involves a 
course of study and research which comparatively few are willing to undertake, 
yet how else can teachers expect to be thoroughly equipped for this noble voca- 
tion? The future moral, intellectual and physical life of the youth of the land 
depends upon the training imported by the present formers of mind in our public 
schools. Right forming now will sow a deal of reformation in later years. To 
train children to respect and care for their bodies through a knowledge of the 
laws of health and growth, will equip them with physical endurance for all their 
future careers. To train their mental faculties so that they wiU think clearly and 
accurately, will furnish them with a capital for any career upon which they may 
choose to enter. To lead them at the outset by precept and example to begin 
lives of genuine morality and self-respect, would give to the republic a body of 
citizens worthy of the days of its founders. A thorough training for such a work 
is open to the young teachers of the present day, and the State offers it to them 
gratuitously. Some are entering upon it with a laudable ambition. Those who 
are already in the ranks and are conscious of their deficient training, may wisely 
enter upon a regular course of educational study. To this end. reading-circles 
may prove a valuable aid. They map out a prescribed course and thus give 
definitions and regularity to the reading. Teachers' meetings, too, are helpful, 
and these may well be occupied more with the discussion of principles. These 
have a tendency to broaden the vision, while methods are naturally more narrow- 
ing. Built, then, on a broad foundation, a teacher's knowledge may be so im- 
parted that his influence shall reach out beyond the school room into the lives of 
his pupils and the whole community. — New Ha vex, James R. French^ Skinner 
School 

Ungraded Schools. — My work has been almost entirely in ungraded, country, 
district schools. I often think the advantages of the small country school are 
not appreciated. We hear of the disadvantapies very often and fully. If the 
country teacher had the same surety of keeping her position that a city teacher 
has, it would be much better for all concerned. The influence a teacher gains 
during three or four years of counedtion with the individual pupil must necessa- 
rily be much greater than that gained by a single year, when both teacher 
and pupil expect all connection to be severed at the end of a year. 

Knowledge of the schol'ars' home surroundings is much more easily obtained 
than in the city. Then there are many teacher's helps Ijdng all around us in the 
woods and fields. So much for the advantages. There is one very disagreeable 
feature of school life in the country, that I have never heard mentioned, and that 
has yet been the source of more physical discomfort to me than all else beside. 
I mean the lack of warmth in the school house. I think it is a most trying situa- 
tion for a teacher to arrive at the school house ten minutes before time for the 
first bell, and find a group of children shivering around the cold stove, in which a 
few green sticks of wood siss and sputter, or, if it is a very advanced district, a 
hodful of coal lies black and forbidding. Often the teacher must build the fire, or 
wait while the liitle boy hired to take care of the fire builds it. If the fire is 
finally started without a smoke, the average country school house will get com- 
fortably heated in about two hours. In the meantime, by alternating marching 
and gymnastics with recitation and study, part of the two hours may be utilized; 
but if, as in many cases, there are twenty recitations to be attended to, the loss 
of time in the morning will be felt all day. I have n^ver known a school room 
kept warm enough to prevent the ink freezing. Most children dislike to write 
with the pale, colorless liquid that the best ink becomes by repeated freezing. 

I have kept a record of the temperature in the school room at nine, twelve, and 
four o'clock, for a week, and found the highest point 62* and the lowest 42*. I 
find 60° quite warm enough, and the children seldom complain when that degree 
is reached. 
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I can suf^st no remedy for this state of affairs, but I often wonder how teach- 
ers stand it. 

Irregular attendance is sometimes occasioned by this failure to heat the school 
room properly. Most mothers prefer keeping the children at home to running 
the risk of the severe cold ahnost sure to be taken if the weather is at aU 
stormy. 

If the country school room could be as well heated and taken care of as the 
city school room, I am sure the schools would be much better than they are now. 

I feel sure free text-books would prove a blessing to teacher and pupils alike. 
I have never been in a school where text-books were furnished, but have always 
wished very much to try it. If text-books were furnished, we might have more 
than one series of readers, and they could be kept away from the children, so 
that they would be fresh and new. Supplementary reading might be furnished 
at no great expense. Free text-books would insure uniformity, and that, though 
perhaps not of vital importance, is convenient. 

It would be much more economical, for buying in a large quantity insures dis- 
count. Writing books and practice paper, lead and slate pencils, I have generally 
bought for the scholars, and have told them the cost, and sometimes they have 
paid me, and sometimes they have not. In some schools there is a list of pre- 
scribed text-books, and no deviation from it is allowed, not even supplementary 
reading. Grenerally, however, the teacher is permitted to use whatever ahe is 
willing and able to furnish. I have known teachers to keep several readers by 
them, to use in place of the ones prescribed. 



Ungraded Schools. — The school which I teach, is in the factory village of - 



in the town of . It is the only school in the village. It is an ungraded 

school, registering thirty-four pupQs. The ages vary from five years to fourteen 
years. The average attendance is twenty-three. Most of the absences are 
among the children of the lower grades, and are caused by the diseases to which 
children are subject, and by the inclemency of the weather. There have been 
few, if any, absences from truancy or other unnecessary causes. 

As the children, with few exceptions, belong to a class who will be obliged to 
work in the mill as soon as they are thirteen years old, it is my aim to pay special 
attention to the branches which will be of most use to them after they leave 
school. Hence the greater part of the time is devoted to reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. In teaching arithmetic, the object I have constantly in view is to 
make the children familiar with all possible combinations and separations fouud 
in an ordinary arithmetic. The reasoning powers are developed by the use of 
problems covering the applications of the operations taught. The classes in the 
lowet grades spend a great deal of time at their seats, doing number work frem 
the blackboard and with counters. This exercise, besides keeping them busy, 
serves as a drill to fix the facts taught in the class. 

Geography and history could be taught to much better advantage if the pupils 
could have access to books which would give them information concerning the 
topics studied, other than that found in the text-book. At present this is impos- 
sible, as there is not a single book of reference, besides the dictionary, in the 
school, except such as I furnish myself. I have tried to induce the School Board 
to furnish a few books of reference, but my efforts have thus far been imavailing. 
My wages are so low, six dollars a week, that after paying my expenses I have 
very little money left to lay out on books or anything else for the school. 

All the supervision my school gets consists of two visits each term from the 
School Visitors. Of course that is better than none at all, but if more interest in 
the school was shown by both committee and parents, teacher and pupils would 
receive an impulse to better work. The only inspiration to nobler eflbrt which I 
receive comes from professional reading and attendance upon teachers' insti- 
tutes. Yet in spite of all my efforts to the contrary, it seems to me my standard 
of good teaching is constantly lowered, owing to the lack of honest, friendly crit- 
icism, which is what I feel most need of. 



Ungraded Schools — How can the Work of be SystemattMedf — Incompetent pen 
are elected members of the Board of Education, and competent members of those 
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Boards, as clergymen, doctors, etc., are deterred from doing that which needs 
to be done, in &e line of refusing certificates to incompetent candidates, report- 
ing the real condition of the schools, and criticising teachers, lest the conse- 
quences should be injurious to their callings and professions. As a remedy for 
these and kindred evils, I advocated a syslem of county supervision by thor- 
oughly competent individuals, who should devote their time, fearlessly, impar- 
tially, and faithfully, to the improvement of the common schools. 

Many children in the ungraded schools have few incentives to mental effort. 
They never expect to pass an examination for admission to a school of higher 
grade ; they never expect to teach ; their parents are unable to expend money 
for their education, and having very little hope of obtaining enough education to 
enable them to better their standing in society, they become discouraged, and 
have very little of that trait which caused the death of Julius Csesar and the 
downfall of Napoleon, viz : ambition. 

To remedy this, I advocate one good school in every township, to be taught by a 
thoroughly competent teacher, who should in every case hold a State certificate, 
embracing a two years* course, in which pupils could be fitted for High schools, 
academies,* or the Normal school, or more thoroughly trained and fitted for the 
duties and responsibilities of citizenship, than many ever will be in the country 
schools, with their constantly changing and oftentimes incompetent teachers, 
where young and ignorant children are constantly coming in to engross the 
teacher's time, talent, and patience. 

I believe that such a school of higher grade would be patronized by the most 
intelligent parents ; that a great incentive to the wotUd-be-aomething pupils would 
be furnished, viz : that they might obtain sufficient knowledge to enable them to 
pass an examination for admission to such school ; and I also believe that if only 
$500 were annually appropriated State and town-wise, that reasonable term-tui- 
tion fees would be cheerfiily paid, by means of which the teacher could receive 
an adequate support. 

I hope that our honored Commonwealth, which has been noted for the atten- 
tion which has been given to educational matters, will ever press onward, and 
never retrograde. — Thomas Latham, Ledyard. 

Unfortunately the schools in do not receive as much attention as they ought, 

partly because the academy draws away many children who belong to the best 
families, so their parents fail to use much influence for the advancement of the 
public schools. 

Another reason is that the wages paid are so small that new teachers are con- 
stantly in demand. 

A specified course of study and a free high school is the great need of the town. 

Windsor. — 1. In an important public building, like the school-house here, it 
would be very useful and appropriate for the District to employ a janitor. The 
cost would be very little, and would be well repaid by the extra care of the build- 
ings and their surroundings, as well as the cleanliness and comfort which would 
be enjoyed by the children in their daily school life. The teachers have more im- 
portant duties to attend to than the dusting of rooms and the lighting of fires, and 
the children should not be required to attend to such things, often at a waste of 
their most useful time, and a sacrifice of some of their studies. 

2. The general public do not take that interest in the work of education which 
the teachers expect, and which the importance of the subject demands. They rarely 
visit the schools, and never pay any attention to what their children are doing at 
school, and how they are conducting themselves, until some idle, and, perhaps, in- 
corrigible child, is punished for good and sufficient cause. Then, without seeking for 
the reason why the child is punished from the teacher (as every parent should^ no 
matter how trivial the punishment or what its kind) they accept the child's version 
of the story; and foolishly antagonize the teacher and aid and abet the child's dis- 
position to truancy. They, thus, very frequently do incalculable injury to their 
own children by reason of their thoughtlessness. 

?, In this District there are two mills and among many of the people there is a 
strong — and when inquired into— not unnatural feeling, to have their children at 
19 
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work in the mills, rather than engaged in the work of study. The pay which 
children of the age of 14 years and upwards receive is 81 cents per day, in one of 
these mills. The children get the same pay, and presumably do the same amount 
of work, as adults. Prom time to time, according as it suits the employers of 
labor in this factory, the children are sent to the schools to put in theiy sixty days 
and conform to the letter of the law. In many instances, the children work as 
hard in acquiring knowledge as they do in the mills. But what result can follow 
to the children and what to the schools from these occasional aod spasmodic 
efforts? 

4. There is no more usefully employed public servant than the teacher. To him 
or to her is intrusted the moulding, forming, and fashioning of the human minds 
at that tender age when they are most capable of receiving and retedning good 
impressions, and the right idea of things. To instruct, to train, to develop, to re- 
fine the minds of ihese children is the noblest, the most important, and the most 
difficult work of man. And yet, singular and contradictory as it may appear in 
this age, there is no class of persons in the State who are worse paid and less 
thanked than the teachers. Yea, more, howling ignorance sometimes (though in- 
deed rarely) demands a reduction of the teachers' pay. One man, who is in the 
Board of Education or Board of School Visitors of this town, stated publicly, that 
he thought the teacher's pay should be cut down to five dollars per week. Take 
a common sense view of this matter of teachers' wages. The pai*ents waht a good 
education imparted to their children ; only good teachers can impart that good 
education in the short time at the disposal of these children, and the good teacher 
demands and must have good pay for his services. As in every other walks of 
life, so among the teaching profession, where an inferior price is paid for labor, 
superior results cannot be expected, and the pubUc suffer loss accordingly. The 
wages of teachers should be sufficiently high to entice good, capable persons to fit 
themselves for the profession by a liberal education, and a knowledge of the art of 
successfully imparting information to others. As long as the wages of teachers 
are low, persons, who would make good teachers, must look to other professions, 
and other kinds of business, for a living. Good base-ball players or good sluggers 
can make more wages in a week than teachers can in a year. Look at the moral 
effects upon the minds of children, of this contrast between ill-paid educated moral 
worth and well-paid immoral brutal fashion I 

5. Irregular attendance and tardiness are caused principally by the negligence 
of parents in not attending to their duties to their children. Irregular and tardy 
attendants at school are generally spoiled children who are permitted by their 
parents to have too much of their own idle way. With these children the home 
is every place, the school, with its salutary restraints, no place. They come 
when they will, and at that hour which they will, unmindful of order or lessons, 
and their parents do not seem to care. They are either altogether indifferent or 
they send a note of excuse with the child when the teacher insists upon it. Par- 
ents should be made to feel the influence of the State in properly fulfilling their 
duties m this matter of education, for the purposes of which the State so liberally 
expends large sums of money for the rearing up of better children who are to be 
her future citizens. 

6. There is perhaps no grievance in the public school system of this State more 
pressing, or demanding more immediate action, than the matter of text books. 
The teacher may have a magnificent system of teaching, a most elaborate time 
table, a most wonderful intuitive perception of the character of the children 
under his charge, but without the necessary text books in the hands of his pupils 
their time is wasted, and the teacher's efforts partially unavailing. There is 
scarcely a teacher that will not experience this want in a greater or lesser degree. 
Sometimes the parents will not provide the necessary books, sometimes they are 
too poor to provide them, and then almost invariably the children have to get 
along without them. Then, the present text books employed in some of §ie 
schools (especially the readers) are very unsuitable. I think the State Board of 
Education should have full power over this question of text books. It alone can 
ensure a more uniform list of text books, and objectionable readers and other 
books will be less likely to be placed in the hands of the children. A certain per- 
centage of these books may be sent free to each district in the State, the balance 
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percentage to be paid for by the pupils. A comparatively small appropriation 
would enable the State Board of Education to carry out the workings of some im- 
portant plan of this kind. 

7. Above all, the training of teachers should be attended to. It is true, some 
persons from boyhood or girlhood show an aptitude for teaching which is quite 
noticeable, and which is not equally given to all. As in every other pursuit of 
life, so in teaching ; not only should one have an aptitude and fitness for the pro- 
fession, but, m addition, a training and bringing forth of the full powers of the 
mind. Every one must be trained in his own walk of life, even the brute crea- 
tion by training can be made to increase and develop their powers, muscular and 
instinctive. The teacher is no exception. Michael M. O'Sulltvan. 

I have been in this school thirteen weeks. The school numbers 36, averages 
29 per day. There is no especial interest taken in the school by the parents, 
therefore it is a difficult school to manage. I think it has that reputation. As a 
general thing in country schools, too much is left for the teacher to do ; children 
are not sent for the purpose of learning, but to be governed. In this place there 
is more work than one teacher can do; it might be a model school if there was 
proper government at home. The school is very backward on this account. The 
school is in session about thirty-five weeks during the year, and it is well under- 
stood that to many long vacations are not conducive to rapid advancement in 
learning. I receive $8.00 per week ; that includes board. 

The text books are very good. Physiologj^ receives some attention. As there 
are no charts furnished, it is difficult to mterest the children. 

The parents do not visit the school as much as I would like, and I fear do not 
follow the work of the children in school. There is a decided objection to the 
children's studying at home, which feeling has an influence upon the work in 
school. I use tiie word work for I feel that it should be work, and that not many 
children are injured by too much school work. 

Our schools are not very well graded, in fact there have been changes in the 
upper departments in the two years past, and now we seem to be like three in- 
dependent schools. I believe, however, that the teachers are working hard, and 
in their own separate ways, and wiU all feel that much good has been accom- 
plished at the end of the year. A teachers' meeting was held which, to me, was 
the most profitable of any which I have ever attended. I should like to know 
what can be done to impress upon children and parents, in a community like this, 
the importance of each being present every day and half-day. 
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FOR 



PEIMAET CERTIFICATE. 



1886- 



GBNBRAL DIRECTIONS AND INFORMATION. 

1. Write the date and place of examination and your number on the outside of 
the envelope. Write the date and place of examination, and jour nv/mher^ name 
and address on a slip of paper, and put inside of the envelope. 

2. Write the date and place of examination, and your number and name of study 
at the top of each page of your work. 

3. Write only on one side of the paper. 

4. Prefix to each answer the number of the answer. 
6. Ijeave a margin at the left. 

6. In Arithmetic, write the operation as well as the answer. 

7. The printed questions must be attached to papers containing answers. 

8. The result of the examination will be communicated to you within two 
weeks. 

9. Candidates for entrance to Normal School will be informed of the result of 
their examination within ten days. 

1 0. In 1887 an exaipination in Physiology will be required. 





PROGRAMME FOR PRIMARY CERTIFICATE. 






First 


Day, 




A. 


M.— 9.00 to 9.30 


- 


- 


Spelling. 




9.30 to 12.00 


- 


- 


Arithmetic. 


P. 


M.— 1.30 to 2.30 


_ 


_ 


Wrttinq. 




2.30 to 3.30 


- 


- 


Reading. 




3.30 to 6.00 


- 


- 


Geography. 






Second Bay, 




A. 


M.— 9.00 to 11.30 


- 


- 


History. 




11.30 to 12.30 


- 


- 


Drawing (optional). 


P. 


M.— 1.30 to 3.30 


- 


- 


Grammar. 




3.30 to 5.00 


- 


- 


Physiology. 




5.00 to 6.00 


- 


- 


Singing (optional). 
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ExaminationB cannot be given in the different branches at any other hours than 
those mentioned above. 

Candidates desiring to take advanced studies are requested to confer with 
Examiner. 

Theory and practice are given under the different subjects. 

READING. 

Read orally the following selections : 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth upon this continent a 
new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that 
nation or any nation, so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We are met 
to dedicate a portion of it as the final resting place of those who here gave their 
lives that that nation might live. 

It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. But in a larger sense 
we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it far above our 
power to add or detract. The world will little note, nor long remember what we 
say here, but it can never forget what they did here. 

It is for us, the living, rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished work they 
have thus far so nobly carried on. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us, that from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to the cause for which they gave the last full measure of devotion ; 
that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain, that the 
nation shall, under God, have a new birth of freedom, and that the government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 



A few house-martins began to appear about the sixteenth of April : usually 
some few days later than the swallow. For some time after they appear, swal- 
lows in general pay no attentibn to nest-building, but play and sport about, to 
recruit from the fatigue of their journey from warmer countries. . . About 
the middle of May, if the weather be fine, the martin begins to think in earnest of 
providing a mansion for his family. The crust or shell of this nest seems to be 
formed of such dirt or loam as comes most readily to hand, and is tempered and 
wrought together with little bits of broken straw to render it tough and firm. . . 
As this bird often builds against a perpendicular wall without any projecting ledge 
under, it requires its utmost efforts to get the first foundation firmly fixed. In 
doing this, the bird not only clings with its claws, but partly supports itself by 
strongly bending its tail against the wall ; and, thus steadied, it works and plasters 
the materials into the face of the brick or stone. . . Then that this work may 
not, while it is soft and green, pull itself downward by its own weight the pro- 
vident architect has prudence and sense enough not to advance her work too fast. 
She builds only in the morning, and gives the rest of the day to food and amuse- 
ment, so that the day has suf&cient time to dry and harden. . . About half an 
inch seems to be a sufi&dent layer for a day. Thus careful workmen when they 
build mud walls, informed at first perhaps by this little bird, raise by a moderate 
layer at a time, and then stop, lest the work should become top-heavy, and so be 
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ruined by its own weight. . . By this method, in about ten or twelve days a 
nearly globular nest is formed, with a small hole towards the top, strong, com- 
pact and warm. 

The shell or crust of the nest is a sort of rustic work, full of little knobs on the 
outside; nor is the inside of those that I have examined smoothed with any 
exactness at all. It is rendered soft and warm, and fit for the laying of eggs, by 
a lining of small straws, g^rasses, and feathers ; and sometimes by a bed of moas, 
interworen with wool. 

As the young of small birds quickly arrive at their full growth, they soon 
become impatient of confinement, and sit all day with their heads out of the hole, 
where the dams, clinging to the nest, supply them with food from morning till 
night For a time the young are fed on the wing by their parents ; but this is 
done by so quick and almost imperceptible a movement, that a person must have 
attended very exactly to their motions before he would be able to perceive it. . . 
As soon as the young a^ able to shift for themselves, the dams immediately turn 
their thoughts to the business of a second brood. The first flight, shaken off and 
rejected by their nurses, meet in great flocks, and these are the birds that are seen 
clustering and hovering on sunny mornings and evenings round towers and 
steeples, and on the roofs of churches and houses. 

Martins are by far the least active of the four species ; their wings and tails are 
short, and therefore they are not capable of such surprising turns and quick and 
glancing movements as the swallow. Accordingly they make use of a quiet easy 
motion in a middle region of the air, seldom mounting to any great height, and 
never sweeping along together over the surface of the ground or of the water. . . 
They do not wander far for food, but frequent sheltered districts, over some lake, 
or under some hanging wood, or in some hollow vale, especially in windy weather. 

As the summer declines, the congregating flocks increase in numbers daily by 
the constant accession of the second broods, till at last they swarm in myriads 
upon myriads round the villages on the Thames, darkening the face of the sky. 
They retire together in vast flocks about the begiuning of October, in search of 
milder climates, to the South. 



1. What is reading ? 

2. What methods of teaching reading and which would you employ ? 

3. State four reasons for using script alone in the early steps. 

4. What would be your method of teaching classes that have acquired bad 
habits? 

5. Name ten books that you would recommend for the reading of children under 
15 years. 

6. Give flve questions that you would ask a class upon the flrst selection 
abovel Five upon the second. 



Phonics. — 7. For what purpose are phonic lessons given to young pupils ? State 
the relation of these lessons to reading. 

8. Of what use is the phonic analysis of spoken words ? 

9. Should the g^reater amount of drill be given upon vowels or upon consonant 
sounds ? 

10. Make out a list of words which are strictly phonic, using each of the follow- 
ing vowels once : S, i, 5, e, I, Q. 
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1. What is the use of punctuation marks ? 

2. Explain the difference between a direct and an indirect question. 

3. Write a sentence containing an example of each. 

4. What difference in oral reading of the two ? 

5. What is supplementary reading? What benefits should result from its use? 

6. ^o what extent would you require pupils to read at sight ? 

7. Name ten books that you would recommend to pupils under thirteen to read? 

8. What American or English authors would you read with your pupils outside 
the reading book ? 



WRITING. 
I. 

1. Write the capital letters of the alphabet. 

2. Using the height of the small " i " as a standard. 

(a) Make all the small letters which are of the same height. 
(&) Make those which are of twice its height. 

(c) Make those known as " loop " letters. 

3. Copy the following: 

" A child I" And Mildred caught the work. 
" A plaything I" And another voice. 
"Fine feathers and a Southern bird I 
And still once more : " A parson^s choice 1" 
And trembling Mildred overheard. 

4. (a) At what time in the school-life of children would you have them begin 
the study of writing ? 

(b) Which would you have children use at first, pen, lead pencil, or slate 
pencil ? 

II. 

1. Copy the following selection: 

The bolt that strikes the tow'ring cedar dead, 
Oft passes harmless o'er the hazel's head. 

2. Write the capital letters. 

3. Write the small letters. 

4. Write out an order in which both capitals and small letters may be taught. 
Give reasons. 

5. Give an outline of first lessons in teaching the letter t. 

6. Give mechanical directions for teaching the letter/. 

t. What difference in plan and theory between instruction given to small chil- 
dren and that given to older children ? 

8. What are the essential points to be observed in criticising pupils in the writ- 
ing lesson ? 

9. On what does success in teaching writing most depend ? 

10. Give a criticism on a supposed exercise. 
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1. analytical. 

2. volcanoes. 

3. trammeled. 

4. provisos. 

5. salable. 

6. beeves. 

7. sheares. 



8. thieves. 

9. intelligible. 

10. rarefy. 

11. interstices. 

12. siphon. 

13. cion. 

14. pacify. 



SPBLLINa. 
L 

16. fiery 
16. resuscitate. 
IT. fullness. 

18. enrolment. 

19. docile. 

20. fossil 

21. ascension. 



22. eightieth 

23. excellency 

24. minstrelsy. 

25. reminiscence. 



1. What rules of spelling apply in forming the following deriyatiyes : 

(a) deceive +ed+ing, 

(b) certify +ed+ing. 

(c) survey -hed-hing. 

(d) die+ed+ing, 

(e) Tiop-^ed+ing, 
(/) hope+ed-^-ing. 

2. "Write abbreviations for States bordering on great lakes. 

3. Distinguish )'^«^;^ 

4. Divide into syllables the following: 

honorary. grammatical 

partiality, equity, 

anxious. 

5. Wliat is spelling? 

6. How would you teach spelling in the first year of school? 

7. What is a silent letter? 

8. What is " spelling by sound?" 



1. corroborate. 

2. isosceles. 

3. plausible. 

4. granary. 

5. desiccate. 

6. eulogize. 

7. pentateuch. 

8. coterie. 

9. emanate. 

10. explicit. 

11. italicize. 

12. phosphorus. 

13. resuscitate. 



14. synon3rm. 
16. analogy. 

16. diocese. 

17. efficiency. 

18. delirious. 

19. porcelain. 

20. incentive. 

21. erysipelas. 

22. gangrene. 

23. chancellor. 

24. sieve. 
26. seine. 
26. basilisk. 



IL 

27. chrysalis. 

28. weeviL 

29. caterpillar. 

30. apprentice. 

31. innuendoes. 

32. mementos. 

33. colloquies. 

34. raillery. 
36. mucilage. 

36. alpaca. 

37. jean. 

38. corduroy. 

39. ghastly. 



40. cylinder. 

41. enamor. 

42. ichneumon. 

43. dapboard. 

44. reservoir. 

45. vermicelli. 

46. niece. 

47. accordion. 

48. melodeon. 

49. cassimere. 

50. vengeance. 



1. What is a monosyllable ? A polysyllable ? 

2. What is accent as applied to spelling ? 

3. What is spelling? 
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4. What is the purpose of oral spelling? Which should be taught first oral or 
written spelling ? 

5. Give the present and past participles of the following verbs: hoe^ dropi 
stud^y admits rifle^ equals profer^ run. 

6. Write the plural of the following nouns : shelf, sheaf spoon-fal^ rhinoceros. 

*l. Write the plural of Mr. Brown^ Miss Broum^ Mrs. Brown ; the possessive 
plural of lady^ attorney. 

8. Distinguish between the following words by using them in sentences : pile^ 
raise^ emigrant^ interfere, heap, rise, immigrant, inierpoM. 

9. How many sounds has et ut Dlustrate each of the above sounds by giv* 
ing a word containing the sound. 



ARITHMETIC. 

9 

1. 

1. (a) What is Arithmetic ? 

(b) Why would you use objects in teaching the elements of this subject? 
V (c) Explain the process of division. 

2. (a) How many square inches of surface on a cube ^ose edge is 10 iuches ? 

(b) How many cubic inches in this cube? 

(c) How many square acres in 5 square miles of land ? 
{d) How many ounces in 10 pounds of silver? y 

(c) How many feet in 40 rods ? 

3. (a) What part of 5 is 3 ? 
(6) Whatpartof f isf? 

(c) 2 is what per cent of 6 ? ^ is what per cent, of i. 

(d) The smaller part of a line is f of the larger ; the smaller is what part of the 
whole line ? 

4. John Jones bought of William Brown the following goods : 

500 lbs. sugar, at 6| cents per pound. 
325 lbs. nails, at 4.^ cents per pound. 
27,845 lbs. coal, at |5.50 per ton. 
97,244 shingles, at 87^ cents per C. 
24,387 feet of lumber, at $4.45 per M. 

(a) Make out and receipt bill. 

(b) Write promissory note for amount. 

(c) Write check on First National Bank for amount. 

6. A man was engaged to work for 20 days. For every day he worked he was 
to receive $2.50, and for every day he was idle he was to receive nothing and to 
forfeit $1 besides. At the end of the time he received $43 ; how many days was 
he idle? 

6. A merchant sold two bales of goods for $300 each. On one bale he made 25 
per cent., and on the other he lost 25 per cent What was his gain or loss? 

7. A man having a note for $1,200, dated August 20, 1881, payable in five 
months, with interest at 6 per cent., gets it discounted at a bank, October 30. at 
10 per cent., and invests the proceeds in coal at $4.50 a ton. How many tons of 
coal does he buy ? 
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8. I have a garden 40 rods long and 293^ feet wide; I wish to dig a ditch 
around it on the outside, &} feet wide and 4 feet deep. What will it cost to dig 
the ditch if I pay 3^ cents per cubic foot ? 

9. What must be the price of stock paying 5^ per cent, dividend to yield the 
same profit as 9 per cent, stock at 192 ? 

10. A man owns a rectangular lot containing 20 acres; the length is 40 rods. 
What will it cost to fence it at |1.50 per rod? How much vnll it cost to fence a 
field of same area in form of a square ? In form of a circle ? 



II. 

1. (a) In stating an example in proportion, when is the second term made larger 
than the first, and why ? 

(I) Compose and perform a practical example in proportion, and tell why the 
third term must be of the same denomination as the answer, and why the first 
term is a divisor? 

2. (a) Why do you begin at the left in division ? 

(ft) Why do you begin at the right in multiplication ? 

(c) How does diminishing the divisor in division affect the quotient, and why? 

(d) Why does multiplying both numerator and denominator of a fraction by the 
same number have no effect on the value of the fraction ? 

3. A can build a piece of wall in 16 days, and A and B together in 10 days. 
After i of the wall is built, in what time can B finish it alone ? 

4. Bought a piece of land 65 rods long and 38 rods wide for $600, from which 
I sold 8 acres, 90 rods, at |60 per acre. I then sold the remainder for $446,876. 
At what price per acre was the last lot sold? 

5. F. S. Work bought of George Harris the following goods : 

3^ cwt. of coal, at 26 cents per cv^t. 
12 lbs. of butter, at 17f cents per lb. 
6^ lbs. of tea, at 87^ cents per lb. 
25 lbs. of sugar, at 9^ cents per lb. 
4f yds. of muslin, at 10| cents per yard. 
19 yds. of flannel, at 37^ cents per yard. 
2525 shingles, at 67 cents per C. 
He gave in payment a check on the Eirst Narional Bank for $7.53 and his note 
at 3 months for the remainder. 

(a) Write out and receipt bill. 

(b) Write check for $7.53. 

(c) Write note for balance. 

6. To pay a debt of $675.26, I have a 30-day note for $480 discounted at 6 per 
cent, and raise the remainder on a 60-day note discounted at 6 per cent. For 
what sum was the second note drawn ? 

7. Bought a bill of goods for $800, and marked them so as to gain 40 per cent. 
After selling J of them, ^ of the remainder was sold at 26 per cent discount from 
the retail price, and the balance was lost by fire. Did I gain or lose, and what 
per cent. ? 

8. (a) I bought 80 6 per cent, bonds at 120. What income do I receive on my 
investment, and what is the rate of my income ? 
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(b) At what price must I buy a 5 per cent stock that it may yield me an income 
of 6 per cent? 

9. (a) (.!)«=? V!oi=? VLiri=? VI=? 
(ft) Extract the cube root of 129T78T5. 

(c) In cube root why do we point off into periods of 3 figures each? 

10. (a) A walk 9 feet wide surrounds a square garden, the area of the walk 
being ^ of an acre, what is a side of the enclosed square ? 

{b) The area of a mile is 10 acres. Find diameter and circumference. 

ni. 

1. (a) In stating an exanlple in proportion, when is the second term made larger 
than the first, and why ? 

(&) Compose and perform a practical example in proportion, and tell why the 
third term must be of the same denomination as the answer, and why the first 
term is a divisor ? 

(c) Why do you begin at the left in division ? 

(d) Why do you begin at the right in multiplication ? 

2. How many square yards in the walls and ceiling of a room 18 feet long, 16 
feet wide, and 9 feet high? How much will it cost to paper the above room with 
paper ^ of a yard wide at 1 cent per yard ? 

3. I bought 12 acres, 80 rods, 40 yards of land at $1T5 per acre, and sold it at 
2 cents per square foot. Did I gain or lose, and how much ? 

4. To pay a debt of $6'76.26 I have a 30-day note for $480, discounted at 6 per 
cent, and raise the remainder on a 60-day note discounted at 6 per cent. For 
what sum was the second note drawn? 

5. A man engaging in trade added 20 per cent, to his capital the first year ; to 
his capital so increased he added 25 per cent, the second year, and the third year 
he added 28 per cent. What per cent, of the capital with which he commenced 
was his capital at the close of the third year? If ho commenced with $5,000, 
how much had he at the end of the third year? 

6. (a) I bought 80 6 per cent bonds at 120. What income do I receive on my 
investment, and what is the rate of my income ? 

(b) At what price must I buy a 5 per cent stock that it may yield me an income 
of 6 per cent ? 

T. If it is 6 o'clock a. m. on January 1, at Greenwich, what time will it be at 
New York, 74'' wost? What time at San Francisco, 123' west? What time at 
Pekin, 116* east? Give day of month in each case. 

8. F. S. Work bought of Greorge Harris the following goods : 
3i cwt. of coal, at 25 cents per cwt. 
12 lbs. of butter, at ITf cents per lb. 
6^ lbs. of tea, at 87^ cents per lb. 
26 lbs. of sugar, at ,9^ cents per lb. 
4f yds. of muslin, at 10^ cents per yard. 
19 yds. of fiannel, at 37^ cents per yard. 
2625 shingles, at 67 cents per C. 
He gave in payment a check on the First National Bank for $7.63, and his note 
at 3 months for the remainder. 
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(a) Write out and receipt bilL 
(6) Write check for $7.63. 

(c) Write note for balance. 

9. A piece of work that requires A 8 days and B 9 days to do, can be done by 
in 6^ days. How long will it take them working together ? 

10. (a) A walk 9 feet wide surrounds a square garden, the area of the walk 
being i of an acre. What is a side of the enclosed square ? 

(b) The area of a circle is 10 inches. Find the diameter and circumference. 

IV. 

1. (a) What prime factors does the L. C. M. of two or more numbers contain ? 
The G. C. D. ? Explain and illustrate each by an example. 

(&) Give plan for teaching reduction, addition and subtraction of fractions. 

2. S. 0. Smith bought of N. 0. Barker & Co., 200 bbls. of flour at $6.2ti per 
bbl., 6, 746 lbs. of coal at $5.75 per ton, 27,565 feet of lumber at $2.37^ per M, 
2,320 shingles at 97?- cts. per C, 576 bu. com' at 75 cts. per bu. 

' He gave in payment a check on the First National Bank for $27.76, and his note 
at 3 months for the remainder, 
(a) Write out and receipt bill. 
(&) Write check for $27.75. 

(c) Write note for balance. 

3. (a) Prove that .92 da.=22 hr. 4 m. 48 sec. 
(6) Show that .876=f 

(c) Prove that 76 is 25 per cent, of 300. 

4. Required the cost of boards at $20 per M to make a box, whose inner dimen- 
sions are 4 feet 7 in. long, 3.8 in. wide, and 2.9 in. high, boards to be 1 in. thick. 

5. Find the difference between the simple and compound interest of $300 for 3 
years, 6 months, and 1 8 days at 8 per cent. 

6. I have a note for $1000 dated Oct. 19th, at 90 days, with interest at 6 per 
cent If this note is discounted Nov. 26th, and I invest the proceeds in wheat at 
97 cents per bushel, how many bus. can I buy ? 

7. (a) Give five mixed numbers which are convenient aliquot parts of a dollar. 
(6) If I buy a pencil for 1 cent and sell it for 16, what per cent, do I gain ? 

(c) A's money is 50 per cent, more than B's. How much less is B's than A's ? 

8. A and B formed a partnership Jan. 1, 1876. A put in $6000 and at the end 
of 3 months $900 more, and at the end of 10 months drew out $300 ; B put in 
$9000 and in 8 months after $1500, and drew out $500 Dec. 1 ; at the end of the 
year the net profits were $8900. Find the share of each. 

9. If it is 6 o'clock A. M. on January 1 at Greenwich, what time will it be at 
New York, 74** west? What time at San Francisco, 123" west? What tune at 
Pekin, 116' east? Give day of month in each case. 

10. (a) Extract square and cube root of 16, 444, 327. 

(h) Area of a circle is 1 square inch. Find circumference and diameter. 

V. 

1. Express by figures the following mixed number : Three billion three hundred 
thousand three, and Three billion three hundred three ten-millionths. 
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2. (a) Express by woods, as a mixed number: 8080000.9400. 
(&) Express the above by words as an improper frdction. 

3. Express hj figures the following numbers, and write the sum bywords: Nine 
units divided by the third power of ten + Nine units multiplied by the third power 
of ten + Five units divided by the second power of ten + Twenty-six units divided 
by the first power of ten + Thirty-five units multiplied by the fifth power of ten + 
Seven units divided by the fifth power of ten. 

4. Imagme before you a table around which are four boys, a plate containing 
three oranges on the center of the table. Divide the oranges equally among the 
four boys. Now state what the number of orauges on the plate, what the num. 
ber of boys, and what the dumber showing how much each boy receives, are 
severally called in Division ; also state what they are severally called in Frac- 
tions. 

5. If, in the preceding example, one-half of the boys should be sent from the 
table, or the number of boys be divided by two, before the oranges are divided, 
show what effect that will have upon the quantity each remaining boy wUl 
receive. Apply the same operation on the corresponding number in Division, 
and also on the correspoDding numbers in Fractious, and state the result in each 
case. 

6. If the divisor is f of a unit the quotient will be what fractional part of the 
dividend ? Illustrate your answer by using f as a dividend and f as a divisor. 

7. A gentleman sold his carriage for f- of the cost and gained (tS. 
He sold his horse for $420, and gained J of the cost. 

He sold his harness for f of the cost and lost $30. What was his gaia per 
cent, on the whole team ? 

[State the logical steps by which you obtain your results.] 

8. A gentleman bequeathed his property amounting to $39,000 as follows : to 
his son f as much as to his daughter, and to the daughter fas much as to his wife.' 
How much did each receive ? 

9. William Williamson owes John Johnson $450, Dec. 26, 1885. Williamson 
settles with Johnson by giving his note payable in 90 days with interest. Should 
Johnson get the note discounted at a bank, rate 6 per cent. Jan. 2, 1886, how 
much will he receive ? 

[Write the note in form. Give such statements as are necessary to show how 
you obtain your result.] 

10. The interest of $400 for 2 years at 6 per cent, is the same as the interest 
of what principal for 1 year at 8 per cent ? 

VI. 

1. (a) Show that the whole diminished by one or more parts equals the sum of 
the other parts. 

(b) Prove that the first term of a proportion equals the second term multiplied 
by the ratio of the third to the fourth. 

(c) How is a number found when a fractional part is given ? 

(d) How is a number found when a fractional part and the remainder is given ? 

2. Jan. 1st, 1885. 

John Jones bought of William Brown — 
25350 ft. of lumber at $27.50 per M. 
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6250 shiDgles at $2.50 per 0. 
50 lbs. of nails at 4f c. 
7400 lbs. coal at $3.75 per ton. 
37^ cords of wood at $7.86 per cord. 
3300 lbs. of hay at|17 per T. 

He paid $50 on account. Make out bill crediting him with his payment and find 
the balance due. Make a note for the balance. 

3. (a) Multiply 6019000 by 9890000. 
(6) Divide 6149000 by 140000. 

(c) Prove that ft of a mile=288 rd. 

(d) What can be taught about the number 5 ? 

4. A, B, and purchased a store together ; A pays J of the cost, B ^ and C 
$2000. What are the sums paid by A and B ? 

C 



D 

5. What would be the cost of wood piled regularly 4 ft. high, measuring 24 ft. 
from A to B and 20 ft. from to D, provided the price was $6^ per cord and the 
wood 4 ft. long ? 

6. The interest of $400 for 2 years at 5 per cent, is the same as the interest of 
what principal for 1 year at 8 per cent. ? 

7. A man received two notes — one for $613 due in 4 mo. 10 days. Another 
for $875.70 due in 8 mo. 15 days and $477 cash. He immediately discounted the 
notes at 6 per cent, and through an agent invested the entire amount in tobacco 
at 20 cts. per lb., after deducting his commission of 2 per cent. How many lbs. 
were purchased? 

8. The distance from New Britain to Boston is 126 miles and the fare is $3.11. 
What would be the gain in buying a thousand mile ticket for $20. 

The per cent, of gain. 

If I sell 90 shares of stock at 92 and invest enough of the proceeds in other 6 
per cent, stocks to yield an annual income of $300 and buy a farm with the 
remainder, what will the farm cost ? 

10. What is the length of a handrail for a flight of 18 steps, each step being 7 
in. high and 9^ in. wide? 

VII. 

1. (a) State two principles upon which the process of multiplication is based. 

(b) State two principles upon which the process of division is based. 

(c) Find the contents of a board, the length being given in feet and the width 
in inches. 

(rf) Find the contents of a plank or joist, the length being given in feet and the 
width and thickness in inches. 
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2. J. H. Fish bujs of N. 0. Barker, to-day, 3 barrels of sugar weighing 275 lbs., 
293 lbs., and 264 lbs. net at 6^ cents per pound ; 1 chest of tea weighing 66 lbs. 
at 41| cents per pound ; and 5 sacks of Java coffee weighing 112 lbs. each at 22f 
cents per pound. Fish pays $50 cash and gives bankable notes at 4 months for 
remainder. 

(a) Make out bill of above transaction. 

(h) Draw note for proper sum payable at United States bank in Hartford. 

3. A manufacturer pays each day to employes |111.52. He employs 30 men at 
the rate of $2^ per day, 1 6 women at $1^ per day : the remainder he pays to boys 
and girls, of which there is an equal number, the boys receiving $.63 each and the 
girls $.55 each per day. How many of each are employed ? 

4. If four persons can stand on one square yard of g^und, how many people 
can be contained in a public square 32 rods on each side ? 

5. Two meo start at different places on the equator and travel toward each other 
until they meet. On comparing their watches with the time of place of meeting t 
the first is 45 minutes slow and the second 1 hour 15 minutes fast How far apart 
were the starting point and in what direction did each travel ? 

6. (a) Why is common interest greater than exact interest ? 

(b) Prove that l-'73 off from common interest gives exact interest. 

(c) Mr. Fish marks down goods 20 per cent. What does he deduct from those 
marked 6^ cents, 12^ cents, 18f cents, 25 cents and 40 cents. 

7. If I sell 90 shares of stock at 92 per cent, and invest enough of the proceeds 
in other 6 per cent, stocks to yield an annual income of $300, and buy a farm with 
the remainder, how much will the farm cost me ? 

8. I can sell my horse for $280 cash or $300 on 1 yr. 6 mo. credit. I choose 
the latter. Do I gain or loose by my choice, money being worth 6 per cent.? 

9. A buys a $5,000 mortgage at 2^ per cent, discount, interest at 6 percent., 
what income does he receive on it ? 

10. Find the length of the longest straight rod, pointed at both ends — that can 
be put into a rectangular box whose inside dimensions are 4.8 ft., 1.6 ft and 1.2 ft. 

11. Bought goods at $1.00 a yard and sold for $1.05. Bought other goods 
for 5 cents a yard and sold them at 7 cents a yard. If the total receipts in each 
case were the same, which was the better business and by what per cent. ? 

12. When hay is worth $18 per ton, how many loads of 1500 lbs. each must be 
given in exchange for a horse valued at $150 and a carriage worth $120 ? 

vin. 

1. (a) How do we find the relation of two numbers? 

(d) The part that one number is of another ? 
(c) What part of 3 is|? 

((^5xi=? 5-»-3=? iof5=? 
Explain and distinguish. 

2. January 1, 1885, John Jones bought of William Brown 25,350 ft. of lumber 
at $27.50 per M; 7,250 shingles at $2.50 per C; 50 lbs. of nails at 4fo.; 7,400 lbs. 
of coal at $3.75 per ton ; 37^ cords of wood at $7.85 per cord ; 3,300 lbs. of hay at 
$17 per ton. He paid $50 on account. Make out bill crediting him with his pay- 
ment, and find the balance due. Make a note for the balance. 

3. A farm is ^ of a mile long and ^ of a mile wide. How much will it bring at 
$]0p per acre? 
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4. Three boys, A, B, and C, are to share an estate of $8,000, in the proportion 
of ij i, and i respectively ; but C dies and the whole amount is to be divided in a 
proper proportion between the other two. What share does each receive ? 

4. (a) What per cent, is gained when J of the selling price is gain ? 

(6) What percent, of 27 lbs. is 12 oz.? 

(c) If wages are raised 20 per cent and then cut down 20 per cent, how do 
they compare with what they were at first ? 

(d) By what per cent, is the labor of sawing firewood increased if each stick is 
cut into 4 parts instead of 3 ? 

6. (a) If the principal is a number of dollars the interest for two months will be 
how many cents ? Explain. 

(b) The interest for 60 days being t4tf of the principal, what part of the princi- 
pal equals the interest for 6 days? 

(c) If a sum of money gain interest equal to jijj of itself in 2 months, in how 
many months will it gain interest equal to ^^ of itself? 

(d) Write decimally i per cent.; i^ per cent.; 6,000 per cent. 





^ 20 




30 




30 



70 

7. What would it cost to carpet the room represented by the diagram with 
Brussels (27 inches wide) at $1 per yard ? 

8. A farmer had a wood pile containing 104 cords. He contracted with a wood 
sawyer to saw the same at the rate of $2 per cord, or to take his pay in wood from 
the same pile at the rate of $4.50 per cord. The latter mode of pajrment was 
preferred. How many cords should the sawyer receive ? 

9. What sum invested in railroad stock paying 7 per cent, annually will yield a 
quarterly dividend of $325.60? 

10. What are the dimensions of the ends of the largest stick of timber that can 
be cut from a log 22 inches in diameter t 

GRAMMAR. 

I. 

1. Write a sentence that shall have in it all the parts of speech. Mark them. 

2. Wh^t is inflection ? declension? comparison? conjugation? 

Give in regular order the inflections of horse, sheep, good, beautiful, I, myself, 
who, sit, (indicative perfect active), lie, indicative past active) go, (subjunctive 
mperfect active). 

3. Give six sentences using verbs which require an object, and six using verbs 
which do not require an object. 

4. (a) Add predicates (indicative mood) to the plurals of the following subjects, 
illustrating each of the tenses: star, son, monarch, ox, goose, mouse, wife, hero, 
duty, enemy, he, it 

(h) Change verbs into potential mood. 

5. Construct sentences showing the uses of each of the words love, hate, fear 
dream, book, as three parts of speech. 

20 
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6. Write a sentence containing a demonstrative pronoun, an interrogative pro> 
noun, and a relative pronoun, using the same word as relative and interrogative. 

T. Write a sentence containing a qualifying adjective and an adverb. Express 
the same in another sentence by using adjective and adverbial phrases. In a third 
sentence use adjective and adverbial clauses to express the same idea. 

8. Illustrate the correct use of may, can, must, might, would, should, could. 

9. Compose two sentences containing the Nominative Absolute, then expand 
the absolute phrases into clauses. 

Write two sentences illustrating use of clause as adverb, adjective and noun. 

10. Parse words in italics : 

(a) Providing these things turn out so, you will win. 

(b) Pull many a round they ran, and still cried ^Botmdt ' 

(c) The day before was rainy, and so was the day after. 

{d) Will you parse wUl t ^ 

n. 

1. Define analysis, parsing^ antecedent^ mood, case, voice, etymology, 

2. Give five common endings of abstract nouns, and write sentences containing 
nouns with those endings. 

3. Give as many nouns as you can recall, (a) Which hare the same form for 
the singular and plural, (b) Which have only the plural form, (c) Which have 
two plurals used in different senses. • 

4. (a) Give two uses of do as an auxiliary. (6) Write sentences introducing each 
of the difEerent forms of the infinitive, (c) Give three illustrations of each of the 
^' voices " recognized in English Grammar. 

6. Supply rt predicate containing some form of the verb be to each of the follow- 
ing subjects, (a) "You and I ." (6) " My father or I ." (c) "Either 

he or you ." 

6. (a) How are such expressions as " It tastes sour," " It smells sweet," to be 
explained grammaiically ? (&) How would you explain "He is gone," "The time 
is come ?" 

7. Write sentences introducing the following correlatives: As . . so, so . . as, 
though . . yet. State what kind of sentences you have written. 

8. Parse words in italics. 

(a) The jury found him guilty. 

(b) I saw him go. 

(c) If me no ifs, 

(d) He died shouting victory, 

(e) There was mounting in haste. 

9. Analyze the following passage: 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth rise 
(That last infirmity of noble minds) 
To scorn delights and live laborious days ; 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze. 
Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears 
And slits the thin, spun life. — Milton, 

10. (a) Express in your own words the meaning of the above extract. 
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(6) Give synonyms of the following words used : apur^ infirmity^ ddightSy 
guerdon^ sudden. 

(c) Explain referencje to " the blind Fury." 

(d) Give five words from the Saxon, in the passage ; five from the Latin. 

III. 

1. Our revels now are ended : these our actors 

2. As I foretold you, were all spirits, aod 

3. Are melted into air, into thin air ; 

4. And like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

6. The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
6. The solemn temple, the great globe itself, 
1. Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 

8. And like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 

9. Leave not a rock behind 1 We are such stuff 

10. 'As dreams are made of, and our life 

11. Is rounded with a sleep. 
In the above selection state 

1. (a) The principal clauses (numbering each). 
(b) The subordinate clauses, , '* " 

2. (c) The subjects of each clause, " *' 

The predicates of ^* " " 

(d) The modifiers of subjects, •* " 

(«) The modifiers of predicates, " " 

3. Give the syntax of actors^, all^^ itself ^j it'', faded^, op^. 

4. Name four ways in which the subject of a sentence may be enlarged. Illus- 
trate by sentences. 

5. Give and illustrate three rules for the agreement of a verb with its subject. 

6. Name four ways in which the grammatical form of a word may be denoted. 

7. Adjectives, (a) Write a sentence containing two proper adjectives. (&) 
What adjectives admit of no degrees of comparison ? (c) Name three adjectives 
with more than one superlative form ; {d) two that have no positive. 

8. Pronouns, (a) Uses of. (&) Difference between (heir and theirs, (c) Write 
a sentence containing who as a relative ; as an interrogative, (d) Write a sentence 
containing whom as a relative; whom as an interrogative. 

9. Give sentences (a) asserting something as doubtful ; (6) as possible ; (c) as 
completed in the present time, {d) Tell what forms of the verb you have used. 

10. (a) How can you gain correctness and fiuency of oral expression from pupils ? 
(&) State your method of conducting exercises in written composition.. 

IV. 

t 
Six times his gossamery thread 

The wary spider threw ; 
In vain the filmy line was sped, 

For powerless or untrue 
Each aim appeared, and back recoiled 
The patient insect, nine times foiled, 
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And yet unconquered still; 
8 And soon the Bruce, with eager eye, 
» Saw him prepare once more to try 
1® His courage, strength, and skill. 

1. Change this selection into prose, making all necessary alterations of order 
and form. 

2. What kind of a sentence is the whole passage ? Make a list of the clauses, 
stating which are independent and which subordinate. 

3. Select all the verbs in the passage, and give for each the principal partS; 
voice, mood, and tense, and name the objects of any that are transitive. 

4. Name the marks of punctuation found in the passage, and tell the uses of 
each one. What marks may be used at the end of a complete sentence ? What 
marks within sentences. 

5. Make a list of the adjectives in the passage. State what each modifies, and 
compare those that admit of comparison. 

6. Select all the adverbial modifiers and treat them in the same way. 

7. Parse ''the Bruce" (1. 8), him (1. 9), his (I 10). 

8. Name the relative pronouns, and write sentences showing the proper use of 
each one. Why are they called relative pronouns ? Decline any that admit of 
declension. 

9. Why should English Grammar be taught? About what age should children 
begin the study of Grammar ? In what ways should the younger children be 
taught in this branch of study ? 

10. Write in proper form a letter asking for situation as teacher. State qualifi- 
cations and experience. 

V. 

1. Express the following in your own language : 

No perfect wh/>le can our nature make : 
Here or there the circle will break ; 
The orb of life as it takes the light 
On one side leaves the other in night. 
Never was saint so good and great 
As to give no chance at St. Peter's gate 
For the plea of the Devil's advocate. 
So, incomplete by his being^s law, 
The marvelous preacher had his flaw : 
With step unequal, and lame with faults. 
His shade on the path of History halts. 

2. Name the adjective and adverbial clauses, and mention the words that they 
respectively modify. 

3. Parse the words in italics. 

4. (a) Describe the uses of two leading classes of adjectives. 

(h) Illustrate with sentences. 

(c) Compare well, sick, ahUy comfortable^ out, upper. 
State the uses of 

(d) Propositions. 

(e) Conjunctions. 
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5. (a) What is inflection. 

(6) What words are inflected ? 

(c) Tell what words are inflected in the following sentence and why. 

A man's manners are the best index of his character. 

6. Write sentences expressing 

(a) past possibility. 

(b) present possibility. 

(c) customary, past action. 
{d) a wish. 

(e) present possibility with reference to an event r^arded as past 
Write sentences containing the four kinds of words ending in ing. 

7. Why is the present infioitive used in the first and the perfect infinitive in the 
second of the following sentences. 

1. I intended to write you last week. 
2. He appeared to have seen better days. 
Explain the use of the infinitive in the following. 

(a) Morley was dead, to begin with. 

(b) I heard you speak of him. 

State the resemblances between infinitives and participles with regard to them. 

8. (a) Show by illustration how you would teach the mode of verbs. 

{b) What differences in form between the indicative and subjunctive words ? 

9. (a) Combine the following statements, into a complex sentence. 

Columbus saw at a distance. 

This was about two hours after midnight. 

Columbus was standing on the forecastle. 

He pointed out the light to Pedro. 

Pedro was page of the queen's wardrobe. 

{b) What must be stated in analyzing a complex sentence. 

Illustrate by the above. 

10. (a) What is meant by oral language training ? 
(6) What does it seek to accomplish ? 

(c) Name, in detail, the different steps to be taken in teaching pupils to write a 
composition. 

{d) when should pupils begin to study grammar ? 

(e) How long a period should be given to the subject ? 

(/) Why should it be studied at all ? 

VI. 

1. (a) G-ive four methods of forming the plurals of nouns, with an example 
under each. 

(b) Show by their use in sentences the number of the following nouns 
1. Majority ; 2. couple ; 3. crowd ; 4. clergy ; 5. myriad. 

2. Use " that " as four parts of speech. 

3. Name the auxiliary verbs, and state the use of each. 

4. Give all the verb inflections, and state what each shows. 

6. In the following conditional clauses, should the verb be in the subjunctive or 
indicative? Why? 
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(a) If I were there I did not know it. 

(b) If I be the one he means, he should know it. 

(c) If I be the one he means, I shall be surprised. 

(d) If the book was here, I would give it to you. 

6. Supply the proper forms in the following ; present tensf 

(a) He and not T to be chosen. 

(b) He or you or I guilty. 

(c) The people greatly excited. 

(d) The crew not able to save the vessel. 

7. (a) Use the infinitive as a noun, an adjective, and an ' 

(b) Parse the following infinitives : 

1. It IS more blessed to give than to receive. 

2. "None knew her but to love her ; 

None named her but to praise." 

8. They charged the jailer to keep them safely : wl 
charge, thrust them into the inner prison. 

Analyze the sentence. 
Parse the words in italics. 

9. Express in your own words and in prose form t 

*' ^ farewell to the little good j< 
Farewell, a long farewell, to all m 
This is the state of man ; to-day 
The tender leaves of hopes; to-* 
And bears his blushing honors * 
The third day comes a frost, a k 
And,— when, he thinks, good c 
His greatness is a ripening,—: 
Then he falls as /do." 
10. Parse the words in italics. 

GEOGRAPI! 



I. 

1. (a) Two towns, 42 miles apart, are on 
is the scale on which the map is drawn ? 

(6) The longitude of Hartford is 72«> 40' 
120' east and the other 120° west of Hai • 

(c) The longitude of Hartford is as giv( . 
are the latitude and longitude of the pi a. 
podal to Hartford. 

2. (a) In what direction does the eart ^ 

(b) The effect of rotation. 

(c) Why in the Northern 11- 
nights in summer? 

{d) At what times are days ; 

3. (a) C 

( 



*jt water 
■ -' ''II, the oil 

ri-e. between 
what body of 



-.•umI: Ceylon, St. 

.axi. Whitney? 
/ Of Asia? Name in 
• system extending from 

i -(uibe the government of 
lu what ways does Great 
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4. Draw a map of Connecticut, locating plainly and giving names of 

(a) Counties ; (b) Rivers ; (c) Cities, {d) State ten articles manufactured and 
where, and give five principal agricultural productions. 

5. (a) Suppose a straight line drawn from Washington to San Francisco, 
through what States and Territories would this line pass ; 

(h) What States are drained by the ^ssissippi ? 

(c) Why is the climate of Oregon much warmer than that of Minnesota ? 

(d) Name the principal waters that wash the coast of North America. 

6. What State takes the lead in the production of tobacco? cotton? rice? sugar? 
in commerce? manufacturing? 

Locate the important gold and silver regions of the United States. 
In what occupation does Illinois take the lead ? Pennsylvania ? Maine ? 
Connecticut ? 

7. What natural boundary separates Indiana from Kentucky? — Texas from 
Mexico? — New York from Canada? — Chili from Patagonia? — Norway from 
Sweden? — Spain from France? — France from Italy? — Arabia from Egypt? — 
France from England? — England from Scotland? 

8. If you make a voyage from Copenhagen to Rome along the coast of Europe, 
(a) what countries would you pass ? (6) Name the capitals of these countries : 
(c) Mention the rivers the mouths of which you would pass ; (d) Mention large 
seaports ; (e) State what people Inhabit these different countries and what lan- 
guage they speak. 

9. (a) What parts of Asia are governed by European nations ? 

(6) What European nations have established colonies in Africa ? 
(c) What British possessions are there in the East Indies ? 
(d)In the West Indies? 

(e) To what countries do the following belong: St. Helena? Tasmania? 
Cyprus? Bahamas? Alaska? 

10. (a) Name five mountain ranges on the Eastern Hemisphere which serve as 
boundrary lines ; (b) State what countries they separate ; (c) The general direction 
of each range. 



IL 

1. Define (a) latititde-j (b) longitude, (c) What is the greatest number of degrees 
of each, (d) Give the boundaries of each of the zones, and (e) the width of each 
in degrees and miles. (/) What determines the width of each. 

2. (a) Name and locate five of the largest islands and state to what power each 
belongs. 

(b) Name and locate five of the principal mountain ranges or systems. 

3. (a) Where are the forest regions of North America ? of South America ? 
(5) How do forests affect the water supply of a country ? (c) How do they affect 
the climate and fertility of a country? 

4. Compare North America and South America in the following respects: (a) 
fiize, (b) shape, (c) coast line, (d) river systems, (c) mountain systems. 

6. (a) What provinces form the Dominion of Canada, (b) What is the title of 
the chief executive ? (c) Name and locate the capital; Toronto, Halifax, Kingston, 
the Saguenay, the Falls of Montmorency, {d) Describe Montreal and Quebec. 
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6. Draw a map of the Gulf of Mexico. Mark upon it, in plain words, l^e names 
and positions of the states and countries which border upon it, and the three prin- 
cipal rivers which flow into it. 

"7. (a) Describe the course of a vessel from Liverpool to Hong Kong, sailing 
eastward ; (6) from Hong Kong to Liverpool sailing eastward. 

8. Draw a map of Connecticut locating plainly and giving names of (a) Coun- 
ties; (&)Rivers; (c) Cities ; {d) State ten articles manufactured and where, and give 
five principal agricultural productions. 

9. What waters are connected and land separated by the following straits: 
Davis, Dover, Florida, Malacca, Magellan, Messina, Bellisle, Mackinaw. 

10. Locate the iron and salt-producing regions of each continent. What coun- 
ries export camphor? sulphur? gum arabic? cork? rum? hemp? alpaca wool?* 
petroleum? shipping timber? cashmere wool? 



in. 

1. What is the equator ? What is its length in degrees ? In miles ? 

What is the Arctic circle ? How far is it from the equator ? How is its position 
determined? 
Are degrees of latitude and longitude always of the same length? Why? 

2. Describe some of the effects which highlands or mountains exert on the^ 
climate, drainage, vegetation, productions, and occupations of the people of a 
country ? 

3. What is a delta? How are deltas formed? Name some large rivers that 
have deltas; some that do not? What causes prevent their formation ? 

4. Why are the winters warmer about Puget Sound than near Lake Superior? 
Compare the climate of Labrador with that of England and state reasons for the 

difference. Compare California and Virginia in the same way. 

6. (a) Name the Canadian provinces which are touched by Gulf of St. Lawrence^ 
on the United States border line. 

{b) Name and locate capital and three other important cities of Canada. 

6. Draw a map of Pennsylvania, locating on it the states and bodies of water 
which bound it, the three principal rivers, the mountains, the coal region, the oil 
region, the capital and four other large cities. 

7. Describe the course of the following rivers: state where they rise, between 
or through what states or countries, in what direction, and into what body of 
water they flow : Rhine, Ohio, Lena, Indus, Congo. 

8. Locate the following islands, and tell for what each is noted : Ceylon, St. 
Helena, Bermudas, New Zealand, Sumatra. 

Where are these mountains: -^tna, Hecla, Katahdin, Cotopaxi, Whitney? 

9. Where is the principal mountain region of Europe? Of Asia? Name in 
order from west to east the chains that make up the great system extending fron^ 
the western coast of Europe to the eastern shore of Asia. 

10. Of what does the British Empire consist? Describe the government of 
England. How are the British colonies governed? In what ways does Great 
Britain derive benefit from her colonial possessions ? 
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IV. 

1. (a) Give the meaning of the word tropic. 

(6) Give number of degrees the Arctic and Antarctic circles are respectively 
north and south of the equator. 

(c) On June 2l8t, how long does the sun remain in sight on the Arctic circle 7 

(d) Explain sunrise, noouj sunset. 

(e) Why does a watch appear to lose time when we go east, and to gain time 
when we go west ? 

2. River, (a) Define. 

(b) Which is the right bank ? 

(c) Upon what does the velocity of the current depend ? 
{d) The uses of rivers? 

(e) Distinguish from an estuary. 

(/) From whence do the three largest rivers of North America derive their 
waters? — ^three largest of South America? 

3. (a) Name the highest mountain in each of the grand divisions of the globe. 

(b) From what base is the height of mountains measured ? 

(c) Name two or more passes or notches in mountain ranges. 

(d) What change m temperature of the air as we ascend mountains, and why? 

(e) Give reasons for different climates on different sides of mountains. 

4. (a) State the boundaries of the Indian Ocean. 
{b) Name the countries this ocean drains. 

(c) Name the rivers that flow into it. 

(d) Name its islands. 

(e) Describe its periodical winds. 

5. Connecticut (a) Latitude and longitude. 

(6) Draw map locating counties, cities, rivers, mountains. 

(c) Explain town and State government. 

(d) Explain school system. 

6. Where are the following produced : Coffee, cocoa, rice, pepper, sugar ? 
Describe the culture and growth of any two ? 

7. Asia, (a) Plains and plateaus. 

(6) Names and courses of three principal rivers. 

(c) Parts in different zones. 

(d) Parts belonging to European nations. 

8. German Empire, (a) Of what does it consist ? 
(&) Rivers. 

(c) Productions. 

(d) Manufactures. 

(e) Government and reb'gion. ' 
(/) Locate capital and three cities. 

9. India, (a) Boundaries. 
(5) Inhabitants. 

(c) Religions. 
{d) Productions. 

10. What bodies of water would you traverse in sailing from St. Petersburg to 
Bombay? 
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V. 

1. What use would you make of the moulding board in teaching? Geography? 
What is gained by haying the pupils draw maps? Of what use are definitions in 
the study of Geography? How would you teach them ? 

2. What is the difference between a plain and a plateau ? Why do mountains 
add to the healthfulness of a country ? 

3. Name and locate five large islands ;f five large peninsulas; five large gulfs. 

4. Oyer how many degrees of latitude is the sun yertical at any time during the 
year? What is this space called? 

5. On June 21, 1886, where, on the earth's surface, were the southernmost rays 
of sunlight? How far north of the equator did the sun's rays extend ? Over how 
many degrees of latitude did the sun shine ? What degrees ? 

6. Locate and describe what we call The Hague, The Greater Antilles, Victoria 
Nyanza, The Yolga Sahara, the Dardanelles, Dubuque, Yucatan. 

7. What is the British Empire? Where are the Bermudas? Name and locate 
all of the cities of the world larger than New Tork. 

8. What political divisions would a line drawn eastward from Hartford cross ? 
Compare Europe and Africa as to contour or outline ; as to surface. 

9. Draw three relief maps of North America ; one across the continent from 
Charleston, S. C, another from Washington, and another from Boston. 

10. To what ports would you go for coffee? for tea? raisins? cocoanuts? 
cotton? mahogany? hides? rice? 

VI. 

1. Name the zones and tell why boundaries are located 23^** each side of the 
equator and 23^" from the poles. 

2. (a) Upon what does the distribution of plant life depend? (b) Animal life ? 
(c) Man? 

(a) Upon what does the occupation of man depend? 

(b) Upon what does the location of cities aud towns depend? 

3. (a) Bound the Mississippi Valley. (6) In what direction does the land slope? 
(c) How do you know? (d) Name the rivers that drain it. (e) Name the States 
Wated in the Mississippi Valley. 

4. (a) How do the waters of the Red River of the North reach the ocean ? 
(5) Of the Minnesota? (c) Of Lake of the Woods ? (d) Of Lake Superior? 

5. (a) Name the important islands on the east coast of Asia, beginning at the 
north, and name productions, (b) To what countries do they belong ? 

6. (a) Name the principal rivers of Europe, and from their directions locate the 
highlands and lowlands, (b) Name the mountain systems of Asia. 

7. Locate the following*: 

(a) Chicago, (b) Philadelphia, (c) Syracuse, (d) Halifax, (e) New Orleans 
(/) Callao. (g) Valparaiso, (h) St. Petersburg, (i) Quebec. U) Canton, (k) 
Tell why cities have grown up at these points. 

8. (a) Draw a map of Connecticut, (b) Name and locate the counties, cities, and 
principal rivers, (c) Number of State Senators, (d) Number of Representatives 
chosen by each town, (e) When and for how long are they chosen ? 

9. (a) Name the three principal articles of commerce that are exported from 
each of these ports: New York, Liverpool, Havre, Hong Kong, Rio Janeiro. 
{h) To what countries are these exports chiefly sent? 
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10. (a) Through what waters and near what countries would you pass in sailing 
from Hong Kong to St Petersburg? (&) From New York to Valparaiso ? 

vn. 

1. (a) What is the ecliptic? (&) Give the latitude of the Antarctic Circle. 

(c) Where is the center of the circle that includes nearly all the land of the globe ? 

(d) What does the word "tropic " mean? Why is it applied to certain parallels? 
Give a reason why the meridian at Greenwich, England, was chosen to be a 
prime meridian. 

2. (a) Write that which you would teach about the Amazon River to pupils of 
eleven years. 

(h) Does N. A. or S. A. extend farther to the East ? How much ? 
(c) Express in degrees the greatest distance of each from the equator. 
{d) Name in order the waters on which you would sail and mouths of rivers 
which you would pass in going from Yankton to the mouth of the Purus. 

3. (a) Give three of the most important exports of S. A. and name the cities 
from and to which each is sent. 

(6) What possessions has Great Britain in the New World ? 

(c) Name and locate three largo ports of India, one of the Philippine Islands , 
two of the Japan Empire, one of the Sandwich Islands, one of New Zealand, and 
ten of China. 

{d) Name ten cities of Europe much visited by tourists. What are the attrac- 
tions of each ? 

4. (a) Write ten lines on the soil of Asia. 

(5) Name the islands and island groups included in the British Isles, 
(c) Sail from Vienna to Dantzic. Stop at the principal seaports on the way ; 
give their names in order and tell upon what water each is situated. 

5. (a) What and where is Saghalien? Acapulco? Elba? Stromboli? Astrakan? 
Wener? Man? Smyrna? Guernsey? Medina? The Porte? Kremlin? Laccadive? 
Singapore? 

(&) What is an entrepot? (c) What are the three chief religions of Asia ? 

(d) What is soil? (e) On what things does its fertility depend ? 

6. (a) What effect has altitude upon climate ? Show why. 

(&) What is the difference between astronomical and physical climate? 

(c) Under what conditions do mountains decrease temperature of a country ? 
Increase it? Exemplify in each case. 

(d) Locate the region of most abundant rainfall in N. A., and explain ^uWy its 
cause. 

^ (e) Why is the coast of Newfoundland so foggy? 

7. Draw an outline map of the U. S. 

Represent and write the proper names upon the following : — 

(a) The two main R. R. lines between the East and West. 

(b) Two commercial routes between New York and Buffalo. 

(c) The means by which hindrances to navigation between Quebec and Duluth 
are overcome. 

(d) The greatest R. R. center of U. S. 

(e) What articles of commerce are shipped from San Francisco? Chicago? 
Buffalo? New York? St. Louis? Cincinnati? Galveston? New Orleans? 
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8. (a) What materials should be used in geography teaching ? 

(b) Write about a page on their use, and tell what the pup'ds gain from their 
use. 

(c) What books of reference, if any, would you use for teaching geography to 
Grammar grades ? 

{d) To what extent would you connect the study of Physical Geography with 
that of Political Geog^phy ? 

(e) What advantages or disadvantages of position has N. A. ? 

HISTORY. 
I. 
Write in any nine of the following topics. [The subdivisions are intended to 
assise you ; but you must not be confined to them nor follow them.] 

1. The Spanish Explorers : 

1. Ponce de Leon. 

2. Balboa. 

3. Magellan. 

{a) Object 

(b) Discovery of the Pacific. 

(c) Cause of expedition. 

(d) What the expedition proved. 

4. De Soto. 

(a) Motive. 

(5) Course of expedition. 

(c) Treatment of Natives. 

(d) His fate. 

2. Conditions of Colonies at close of French and Indian War : 

(a) Number. 

(b) Occupations of the people at the North, (c) At the South. 
{d) Modes of communication. 

(e) Domestic Life, etc. 

3. Connecticut: 

(a) Settlement by the Dutch. 

(6) Settlements at Hartford, Saybrook, and New Haven. 

(c) Expulsion of the Dutch. 
id) Charter. 

(c) Union of Colonies. 

4. The Continental Congress : 

Formation and first session. 
Appointment of Washington. 
Declaration of Independence. 
Flight from Philadelphia. 
6. Events of 1T81: 

Campaign at the North. 
Campaign at the South. 
Operations of the French Fleet. 
Surrender of Comwallis. 
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6. EnlargemeDt of the Union beyond the Mississippi : 

(a) Title held by the United States, (1) from France, (2) from Spain, 

(3) derived by discovery, (4) derived by cessions from Mexico. 
(&) Occupation of Oregon, 
(c) Settlement of northwestern boundary. 

7. The Whig Party: 

(a) Origin. 

(h) Leaders. 

(c) Measures. 

{d) Presidents. , 

8. Causes of the Mexican War: 

(a) Revolt of Texas. 

(6) Application of Texas for admission into the Uniou. 

(c) Presidential election of 1844 — candidates — result. 

9. Events of 1862 : 

In the West. 
In the East. 
On the Coast. 

10. Give an. account of the following battles, and tell why they were important: 

(a) Bull Bun. 

(&) Capture of Atlanta. 

(c) Monitor and Merrimac. 

(d) Fort Donelson. 

11. Grant's Administration : 

Pacific Railway. 

Alabama Question. 

Leading provisions of the Treaty of Washington. 

The Geneva Arbitration. 

12. The Blair Educational Bill: 

(a) Provisions. 

(6) Effect if passed. 

(c) How can it become a law ? 

13. How many U. S. senators has Connecticut, and who are they? In what 
district is New Britain,* and who is the representative? How is the number of 
representatives determined? 

Who is Vice-President of the United States, and how chosen ? Give the names 
of the present Cabinet officers, and their titles. 

IL 

1. Florida: 

(a) Extent of the territory originally included by this name. 
(6) Discovery and explorations. 

(c) Attempts of the Spaniards to found colonies. 

(d) First permanent settlement. 

(e) Disposition of the territory by treaties of 1763 and 1783. 
{/) Acquisition by the United States. 

2. New York: 

(a) Discovery and exploration. 
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(&) Settlements by the Dutch. 

(c) The Dutch Governors. 

(d) Transfer to the English. 

(e) Growth of the colony. 

3. What events in Massachusetts led Parliament to pass the Boston Port Bill ? 
What was the object of the bill? Describe the commencement of hostilities 
between the Americans and British. 

4. What was the British plan for the campaign of ITTT ? What was the result 
of the campaign ? Its effect upon the Americans ? Upon France ? 

6. JefEerson's Administration: 
(a) To which party did Jefferson belong? 
(&) Doctrines of each party. 

(c) Purchase of Louisiana. 

(d) War with Tripoli. 

(e) Trouble with England and France. 
(/) The embargo. 

6. Jackson's Administration : 
(a) United States Bank. 
(6) Nullification. 

(c) Wars with the Indians. 

(d) Character of Jackson. 

7. Under what different kinds of government has our country been since 17 TO? 
When was the Constitution adopted? Name the original thirteen States. Name 
the Presidents in order. Give the date of the administration of each. 

8. Political parties in 1861. Cause of the Secession movement. Give a brief 
account of the events of 1862-63 which led to making General Grant chief com- 
mander of the U. S. forces. 

in. 

Candidates must write on numbers 2, 4, 6, 10, and 12, and on at least five other 
questions. 

The subdivisions ste intended to assist you, but you need not be confined to 
them nor follow them. 

1. The Norse divisions and settlements : 
(a) Discovery of Iceland and Greenland. 
(6) Voyages to Vinland. 

2. The English Explorers : 

(a) The Cabots. 

(b) Drake. 

(c) Frobisher. 

(d) Gilbert. 

(e) Raleigh's attempts to colonize America. 

3. The Huguenots in America: 
(a) Cause of emigration. 
(&) Leaders. 

(d) Settlements at Port Royal and St. Augustine : (e) In the CaroUnas. 

4. Compare the settlements of Jamestown and Plymouth with respect to, 
(a) Natural features and productions of country. 
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(h) Character of settlers. 

(c) Religion. 

(d) Use of slaves. 

(e) Prosperity, etc. 

5. Religious toleration in the Colonies : 
(a) In Massachusetts. 

(6) In Rhode Island, 
(c) In Maryland. 

6. Treatment of the Colonies by England before the Revolution: 

1. The Navigation Acts. When and why passed ? Enforcement. 

2. Prohibition of manufactures. Purpose and effect 

3. Withdrawal of self-government. 

4. Taxation of the Colonies. 

7. The financial condition of the country at the close of the Revolution : 

1. Origin of the Continental currency. 

2. Causes of its depreciation. 

3. The work of the first Congress: 

(a) In payment of debt. 
(6) In establishing a bank. 
(c) In raising a revenue. 

8. Alexander Hamilton. 

9. Foreign relations during Adams' and Jefferson's administrations. 

10. Tyler's administration : 

(a) Relations of Tyler with his party. 

(b) National Bank. 

(c) Webster and Ashburton Treaty. 

(d) Annexation of Texas. 

(e) Election of 1844, and its bearing on the Mexican War. 

11. 1865.— (a) Position of the armies at the beginning of the year. 
(&) Sherman's movements. 

(e) Capture of Richmond. 
{d) Surrender of Lee. 

12. The doctrine of State Sovereignty. 

(a) Its advocates and opponents in Congress. 
(6) Influence on parties. 

(c) Prevalence in the South. 

(d) How settled ? 

1 3. Successions of Presidents from Tyler to the present time, with dates and a 

least three important events in each administration. 

14. The Blair Educational Bill: 

(a) Provisions. 

(b) Effect if passed. 

(c) How can it become a law? 

V. 
Write upon eight of the following topics. 
1. Condition of Europe in the fifteenth century: 

(a) Revival of learning. 

{b) Rise of great kingdoms. 
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(c) Motives for discovery. 

(d) Course of discovery. 

2. Claims of France, England, Spain, and Holland in America. Give with 

respect to each nation : 

(a) Extent of country claimed. 

(6) Character of natives. 

(c) Treatment of the natives by the settlers. 

3. The Colonies: 

(a) Government by England. 

(&) Local government. 

(c) Franklin's Plan of Union. 

{d) Events which combined to bring about a final union. 

(e) Formation of State governments. 

(/) Adoption of the Articles of Confederation. 

(g) Defects of the Confederation. 

{h) Acceptance of the Constitution. 

(i) Powers of Congress as given by the Constitution. 

4. The Colony of New Netherlands: 

(a) Earliest permanent settlements. 

(b) Inducements held out to settlers. 

(c) DiflBculty with the Swedes. 

(d) English encroachments. 

(e) Surrender of the Colony to the English, and change of name. 

5. The Revolutionary Period: 

(a) Defend the Tories, if you can. Show which party, whig or Tory, 

was on the side of the English Constitution. 
(&) In what campaign were the Americans most successful ? State in 

outline the aims of both parties. 

(c) Discuss the military ability of Lafayette. 

(d) The Newburg Addresses. 

6. What is meant by 

(a) South Carolina Nullification ? 
(6) Alabama Claims? 

(c) Geneva Arbitration ? 

(d) Credit Mobilier? 

(e) Resumption Act? 

(/) Civil Service Reform ? 

7. The territory of Louisiana : 

(a) Its boundaries. 

(6) Various changes in its ownership. 

(c) Its acquisition by the United States. 

8. Name the political parties from IT 89 to the present time. Give principles of 

each. 

9. Did the United States make a profitable investment in the purchase of Alaska ? 

Give reasons. 
19. Pierce's Administration : 

(a) The Nebraska Bill. 

(b) The Know-nothing Party. 
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(c) The Gadsden Purchase. 

(d) The Ostend Manifesto. 

1 1. Describe Sherman's Campaign in the South. 

12. (a) Give full account of the presidential muddle of 1876-'77. 

(b) What was Hayes' policy? 

13. What is the import of the Fourteenth Amendment? The Fifteenth ? 

14. If the President and Vice President should both die, who would become 

President ? What bill with reference to Presidential Succession passed the 
Senate last week and now awaits the action of the House ? (Dea 25). If 
it passes the House, what course must it then take to become a law ? 

VI. 
Write on 1, 4, 8, 11, 13, and on any five of the other questions. 

1. Give an account of English attempts to colonize America before 1607. 

2. The Carolinas: 

(a) Settlement. 

(6) Grand Model — ^why was it a failure ? 

(c) DiflSculties of the Colonists. / 

(d) Difficulties with the Indians, 
(c) Difficulties with the Spaniards. 
(/) Government 

3. The conflict between the English and French in America : 

(a) Ground of antagonism. 
(5) Comparative strength. 

(c) Result of the conflict wars. 

(d) Territory as settled by Treaty of Paris. 

4. Trace Washington's line of operations from the evacuation of Long Island to 

the battle of Germantown. 
6. Character and public services of Benjamin Franklin. 

6. Forms of Government in the Colonies before the Revolution. 

7. The work of the first Congress; 

(a) Upon the Constitution. 

(b) In payment of the debt. 

(c) In establishing a bank. 

(d) In raising revenue. 

(c) In enlarging the Union. 

8. The War of 1812: 

(a) The operations in and about the lakes. 

(b) Operations on the Canada border. 

(c) Raids on Washington and Baltimore. 

(d) War on the Ocean. 

(e) End of War. 
(/) Result. 

9. Give an outline of the provisions of Missouri Compromise. jjCompromise Bill 
of 1850, Kansas and Nebraska Bill. Give the names of the men prominent in the 
discussion of these measures. 

10. Cause of War with Mexico: 

(a) Revolt of Texas. 
21 
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(b) Application for admission. 

(c) Why favored by the South ? 

(d) Election of 1844. 

(e) Parties. Candidates. 
(/) Result. 

11. Revolt of the Slave States: 

(a) Action of the Southern Confederacy. 
(&) Action of the remaining States. 

(c) Formation of the Confederacy. 

(d) Action of the United States Government. 

(e) Attack on Fort Sumter. 
(/) Its effect on the North. 
(g) Its effect on the South. 

12. The Peninsula Campaign. 

13. G-ive full account of the Election dispute of 1876 — and settlement. 

14. Write at least ten lines upon each of two of the following topics : 

Civil Service Reform. 
The Blair Educational Bill. 
The Fifteenth Amendment. 
The Tariff. 

15. Connect the following men with some important event : 

James Ogelthorpe. 
John Winthrop. 
William Pitt. 
Ethan Allen. 
Patrick Henry. 
John C. Calhoun. 
General Fremont. 
Samuel J. Tilden. 



DRAWING. 

1. Illustrate all kinds of quadrilaterals. 

2. Define perpendicular lines. Show by drawing that oblique lines may be 
perpendicular. 

3. (a) Draw a free hand circle, having its diameter two inches in length. 
(&) Name and illustrate all the parts of a circle. 

4. Draw a regular octagon. 

5. Draw a rectangular box, showing three of its sides. 

6. Represent the same box with its lid partly raised. 

7. Draw from memory a leaf form having a deeply indented margin. 

8. Conventionalize the same leaf. Line in clearly, leaving construction lines. 

9. In a three inch square make a symmetrical design, using the conventional- 
ized leaf as the unit of design. 

10. What use is made of conventionalized forms? Why are they preferable to 
the natural forms ? 
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SINGING. 
I. 



^^m 



t 



-0- 



^^ 



?5f 



£ 



^ 



f-!- 



n 



-?- 



(a) Write syllables (do, etc.) for notes in this exercise ; {h) name each note in 
reference to length. 

2. Insert notes or rests of proper length: — 

^ J. ?— ^?-J!^?- 

3. Write 8 measures in the key of G, t time. 

4. Write common scale in keys of E and B flat. 
6. Write notes for the first three lines of " America." 

6. Wh^t is the difference between diatonic and chromatic scales? 

7. Transpose this exercise, using the key of A : 




1. Write syllables for notes in the following exercise ; name each note with 
reference to length: — 




S 



Zf'\J-JX 



IK 



2. State your method of teaching children to sing by note. 

3. Insert notes or rests of proper length: — 



4. Transpose this exercise. Use the key of F. 



3 



6. Write eight measures in t ^^^i ©^ch measure different from every other. 

6. What one tone is common to the keys of B and B flat ? 

7. State the kind of time m which this measure is written. Explain the 
mathematics of it. 
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J.. 



V^^. 



o 

8. Write an exercise (of not less than five measures) in key of G, g time. 



EXAMINATIONS 

FOR 

ADVANCED CERTIFICATE. 



PROGRAMME FOR ADVANCED CERTIFICATE. 

First Day. 

A. M.— 9:00 to 11:00 - - Civil Government. 

11:00 to 12:30 - - Book-Keeping. 
P. M.— 1:30 to 4:00 - - Geometry. 

4-00 to 6:00 - - PHYSIOLOGY. 

Second Day. 

A. M.— 9:00 to 12.00 - - Algebra. 

P. M.— 1:00 to 3:30 - - PHYSICS. 

3:30 to 6:00 - - Physical Geography. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 
I. 
1. What kind of accounts only, are kept in a single-entry Ledger? 
2.|Give a general statement of when a debit entry should be made under any 
account? 

3. Charles L. Newton, of Hartford, Conn., buys of Henry Colton, of Boston, 
Mass., a bill of goods amounting to $4,200. Newton pays $3,000 in cash; for the 
balance he accepts Henry Colton's draft on him, at ten days' sight, favor ofMartin 
S. Beeman. 

4. Journalize the above transaction. 

5. Write in full the acceptance mentioned m 3d, supplying dates. 

6. This draft was transferred by the payee, to Hobart J. Townsend. What 
indorsement would be necessary to so transfer it? 



n. 

1. If a single book only should be used in book-keeping, which one of those in 
common use would be selected, and why ? 
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2. What facts about the business conducted are entered in stock account ? 

3. State what kind of accounts are kept in single entry only. ' 

4. Beeman, Newhall k Co. sell goods to Arthur J. Hale for $15,000. Hale pays 
cash $12,000, and gives his note, payable in thirty days at the Mechanics' National 
Bank, N. T., for the balance. What entries would be made in the ledger of Bee- 
man, Newhall & Go. ? 

5. (a) Write the note mentioned in the 4th. 

(&) This note was transferred to John M. Sewell. Write the indorsement, 
necessary to so transfer it, on the back of the note. 

ALGEBRA. 
a-\-h 



1. Simplify;(a) — - 



h ^a + h 



2. Solve ' 



a+6 

{h) FindJG. C. D. of 8a;« + 2a;-3, and 6a;3 + 5aj«-2. 

wi , n . ,' 

— + — ssm+n I 
nx my --- , 

X y 



3. A does } of a piece of work in 10 days, when B comes to help him, and they 
finish the work in 3 days more. How long would it have taken B alone to do 
the whole work ? 

4. Solve (a) x* +px+q:=Q, 

(b) ^ ^ 15-7a; 
^' a-t-l 8(1-^). 

6. (a) Show that -i=a"'. 
a' 

'.!!!!^ (b) Express with fractional exponents as®, ya*^ (\/*)^' 

(c) Express with positive exponents — - — ^ 

3-'6'y-«* 

6. SimpUfy (a) V27 + 2 V48+3 VToB. 

(b) Multiply 1 + VII4 by 1- V^i. 

7. Solveaj + 2— 4a;i^»+2=12a;«. 

8. (a) Insert four arithmetical means between —4 and 17. 
(b) Insert three means between 14 and 224. 

9. Expand (H-2a;)«. 



GEOMETRY. 

1. If one side of a triangle be produced the exterior angle equals the sum of 
the two interior and remote and the sum of the three angles of any triangle =s 
two r angles. 

2. The area of a trapezoid is measured by one-half the sum of its parallel sides 
multiplied by the perpendicular distance between them. 
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3. A line tangent to the circumference of a circle is at right angles with the 
radius drawn to the point of contact. 

4. Problem. To find the center of a given circle. 

6. If a straight line is perpendicular to a plane, all planes passing through that 
line will be perpendicular to the plane. 

6. Define circle, arc, prism, regular pyramid, cylinder, zone line, sphere. 

7. "Write formula for area of circle, volume and surface of cone, volume and 
surface of sphere, volume of frustum of a cone. 

8. Any triangular pyramid is one-third of the triangular prism having the same 
base and equal altitude. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. Presiding officer of U. S. Senate, U. S. House of Representatives, and U. S. 
Supreme Court — how chosen ? for what term ? what called ? 

2. State five things that Congress shall have power to do. 

3. To what cases does the authority of the U. S. courts extend ? 

4. How can a foreigner become a citizen of the U. S. ? 

5. Give an outline of the system of town government in this State. 

6. Explain method of securing amendments to constitution of U. S. 

PHYSICS. 

1 . Give the total pressure on the aides and bottom of a cubical box two feet 
each way, filled with water. 

2. Describe briefly a method of finding the specific gravity of a solid that sinks 
in water ; of one that fioats ; of a liquid. 

3. Describe the dtflEerent forms of water-wheels and the amount of power util- 
ized by each. 

4. Mention five facts in regard to the atmosphere which the air-pump enables 
us to demonstrate. 

5. What is the general law in regard to the expansion of bodies by heat? what 
noted exception to this law and what are some of the results? 

6. Upon what does the quality of a sound depend ? its pitch ? its velocity ? its 
intensity? 

7. (a) What is the difference of wave-length in an open closed organ pipe ? 
Show by figure what is meant by node, wave-length, amplitude. 

8. Describe fully and draw figure showing the formation of image in a telescope. 

9. What is a magnet? What is meant by declination ? Why must the decli- 
nation of every place be known? How is it found ? What is the greatest pos- 
sible declination ? 

10. Describe fully the construction and working of the telephone which is 
commonly used. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 
I. 

1. Describe the heart and explain its function. 

2. Relation of oxygen to the human system. 
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3. Difference between veins and arteries, 

4. Give four directions about exercise. 

5. Describe the nervous system. 

6. Use of nerves in school. 

7. What should we eat and why ? 

8. How is the temperature of the body produced and regulated ? 

9. State what is known about reflex action. 

II. 

1. Describe the breathing organs. 

2. Explain the purpose of breathing. 

3. Explain digestion. 

4. For what purpose is blood ? 

5. Importance of exercise. 

6. Effect of bad air upon a school. 

7. Physiology of the skin. 

8. Relation of nerves to muscles. 

9. Give five (5) important cautions, as if to a school, concerning health. 

10. Explain the process of seeing. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 



1. Divide (- +^j by - 



ARITHMETIC. 

I. 
21 X. 2 



.0042 

2. At an examinatioD 200 pupils use 6 sheets of paper apiece. How much did 
all use. [Answer in reams, quires, etc.] 

3. What profit do I make if I buy a lot at of land 6 rods wide and 165 feet deep 
at $40 per square rod, and sell it at 18 cents per square foot? 

4. At 9 o'clock A. M., in Boston, IV 3' 30" "W., what time is it according to the 
longitude at San Francisco, 122° 26' IS'' W. ? 

6. (a) Change to a decimal: },.J, and ^. 
(b) Change to a common fraction .020^. 

6. At $75 an acre, what will 8 acres 33 square rods and 175 square feet of land 
cost? 

7. A man bought 2,000 bushels of wheat for $1,250. He finds 15^ of it worth- 
less. For how much must he sell the remainder a bushel that he may make 20^ 
on the entire cost? 

8. Sent an agent $4,680.32 to invest in flour at $7.50 per barrel after deducting 
his commission of 3%. How many barrels did he buy ? 

9. A note of $640 dated May 1st, given for 4 months, was discounted July 3d. 
Find the bank discount. 

10. If a bin 7 feet long, 2^ feet wide, and 2 feet deep, holds 28 bushels, how 
deep must a bin 20 feet long, 1 foot 6 inches wide, be to contain 116 bushels? 



n. 



1. AofY0f3i.jJfj-=? 



2. Divide seventy-five, and one hundredth by two thousand two hundred ninety- 
seven ten-thousandths. 

3. Change .713 miles to integers of lower denominations. 

4. W. J. Newton sold to the city of New Haven 150 tons of coal at $4.30 a ton, 
175 tons at $4.17 a ton, 250 tons at $3.95 a ton and 21 5 tons at $3.84 a ton. Make 
out a receipted bill dated Jan. 1, 1879. 

6. What is i% of 125j|^ of 160 bushels? 

6. A merchant sold two boxes of goods at $60 each ; on one he gained 20j|^, 
and on the other he lost 20^. Did he gain or lose by the transaction and how 
much ? 

7. Write a promissory note, for two months. 

8. Wishing to borrow $600 at a bank, for what sum must a 90 days' note be 
written, discount being 1% ? 
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9. Extract the square root of 196.8409. 

10. A ladder resting on the ground 21 feet from a house, just reaches a 
window which is 28 feet high ; how long is the ladder? 



III. 

1. How long time will it take to save $10,000 at the rate or $326 per year? 

2. How many pieces of wire J of a yard long can be obtained from 10-J^ yards? 

3. Change |^ to a decimal. 

4. What is the sum of 15f and 24| ? 

5. Divide 1 by 33^^. Explain the process. 

6. Find the amount of $1,500 for two years, six months, fifteen days, at 4 per 
cent 

7. Find the square root of 272.26. 

8. If 24 men can mow a field in 15 days, how many days will it take 20 men 
to do it ? 

9. The top of a table is 3 feet long and 36 inches wide. How many yards 
around it ? What is the length of the diagonal ? 

10. What is the area of a surface 100 yards long and 28 feet wide? 

IV. 

1. Illustrate with an example how whole numbers are read. Illustrate with an 
example how decimals are read. 

2. In what work is multiplication used ? 

3. How many yards of oil-doth must be bought to give each of seven persons 
lifeet? 

4. Multiply 687432 by 10.07, and divide the result by 1.346. 
6. Divide 7 by 1^, and explain the process. 

6. What would be the interest of $75,000 for five years, two months, and two 
days, at 6 per cent ? 

7. Find the square root of 49.434d61. 

8. $25. is 5 per cent, of what number? 

9. Find 28 per cent, of 8,500 tons, 3 cwt., and 60 lbs. 

10. What time should 24 men take to perform a piece of work which 18 men 
can do in 15 days. 

GRAMMAR. 
I. 
. D efine and illustrate — (a) collective noun, (b) abstract noun, (c) transitive 
verb, (d) co-ordinate conjunction. 

2. (a) Decline the pronouns ine, who, himself, {h) Compare the adjectives ill, able, 

many. 

3. Give a synopsis, using it for the subject, of (a) the verb flee in the indicative 

mood ; (6) the verb fly in the potential mood ; (c) the verb flow in the sub- 
junctive mood. 

4. Write sentences containing (a) a relative pronoun, (6) a verb in the passive 

voice, (c) an adjective in the superlative degree. 
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6. Correct and give reasons for corrections. — (a) If anyone have been slighted, 
let them make it known. (&). Neither of us were there, (c) Ton was un- 
decided between John and I. (d) John or his sister are to be there, (e) 
Have you Worcester or Webster's Dictionary? 

6 Write a letter to a friend, telling him what work you have previously done 
in the study of English. 

II. 

1. Give the plurals of the following words:—!, spoonful. 2, staff. 3, valley. 

4, echo. 5, gold. 

2. Compare the adjectives : 1, ill ; 2, round ; 3, contented ; 4, far. 

3. (a) What are the principal parts of a verb ? (b) Give the principal parts of : 

1, see ; 2, forget ; 3, rise. 

4. Write a sentence containing a collective noun having singular form and 

plural number. 

5. Analyze the following sentence : 

" The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And Busily all the night 
Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white." 

6. Parse the words italicised above. 

7. Express the above in prose form, using your own language. 

8. Write a complex sentence having dependent clauses. 

9. Correct the following : (a) It was me he called ; (6) She is the tallest of the 

two ; (c) She laid down to sleep at noon. 
10. Write in proper form a letter asking for a situation as clerk in a store ; state 
qualifications. 

III. 

1. Write sentences illustrating the use of (a) the interrogation point, (&) the 

semi-colon, (c) quotation marks. 

2. Give illustrations of four cases in which capitals should be used. 

3. Write sentences containing (a) an abstract noun, (6) a noun used only in the 

plural, (c) an adjective in the comparative degree, (d) a transitive verb, (e) 
an adverb of time. 

4. (a) Conjugate the verb drink in the past and past perfect tenses of the indic- 

ative mood. 
(b) What auxiliaries are used in the potential mood ? Illustrate the use of 
each auxiliary. 

5. (a) Write a simple sentence containing an adjective and an adverb. 

(b) Change the sentence to a complex sentence containing either an ac^ective 

or an adverbial clause. 

(c) Analyze : " They serve as well who only stand and wait." 

6. Write upon the foUowing topic, observing general outline given below : 

A JOURNEY. 

1. Purpose of journey, and method of traveling. 

2. Description of fellow-travelers. 

3. Important places passed, and the general appearance of the country. 

4. Arrival at destination, and general impression of journey. 
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TV. 

1. Define and illustrate, — (a) a proper noun, (&) a relative pronoun, (c) an irreg- 

ular verb. 

2. (a) Grive the principal parts of do, may, lie, rise, know. Decline man, itself, 

which, her, 

3. Conjugate (a) the verb lay in the past indicative ; (&) the verb fall in the 

present perfect potential ; (c) the verb go in the present subjunctive. 

4. Write sentences containing (a) a collective noun ; (h) a transitive verb ; (c) 

an adjective in the comparative degree. 

5. Correct and give reasons for your corrections, — (a) I had wrote it before you 

came. (5) It is not me who you injure, (c) Those kind are the best, (d) 
Have either of your three friends come? (e) She alwayB appears very 
amiably. 

6. Write a short letter to the principal of the Normal School, telling what work 

you have previously done in the study of English. 



GEOGRAPHY. 

I. 

1. Make a drawing of the globe. Name on it representations of the ecliptic, a 
parallel, a meridian, tropic of Capricorn and polar circles. 

2. Define a delta, a river channel, mountain dome, river basin and a state. 

3. Locate the West Indies, Iceland, Celebes, Bermudas and Tasmania. 

4. Locate five important seaports of N. A., five of Europe. 

5. Draw outline map of N. A. Write in proper places names of principal 
capes and peninsulas. 

6. What are the principal exports of the South Atlantic States? Of the Middle 
States? Of England? 

T. Why is spring colder than autumn? 

8. Locate the commercial cities of the Great Lakes. 

9. Bound Connecticut and locate five of its largest cities. 

10. Describe the Danube river. The Columbia. 



II. 

1. Define a globe ; a river system. 

2. Draw an outline map of the United States. Represent in it three of its 
longest rivers, and write proper name upon each. 

3 and 4. Write ten lines upon the highest mountain range in Europe. 

5. Make a drawing of the globe and its circles. Give the special names applied 
to certain circles passing east and west. 

6. Name in order the branches of the Mediterranean ^a. 

7. Locate the coal and iron regions of America and Europe. 

8. What parts of North America are well adapted to grain growing? 

9. Locate Paris, Hartford, Canton, Chicago and Omaha. 

10. What natural division of land is Africa? Describe its surface. 
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m. 

1. Draw a map of Connecticut Locate its five chief cities. 

2. What is manufactured in each ? 

3. Why is New England a manufacturing section? 

4. Describe four European rivers whose waters reach the Atlantic ocean. 
5 and 6. Write ten lines on the *' Desert of Sahara." 

7. What is a water-shed? A sphere? 

8. What and where is Madagascar? Calcutta? Whitney? St. Louis? 
Agulhas? 

9. What State of United States excels in the production of Wheat? Iron? 
Silver ? Hay ? Lumber ? 

10. Name and locate the cities of our country which are the commercial centers 
of the East, South, and West. 



IV. 

1. What is the difference between a mountain group and a mountain range ? 

2. What is an estuary? an affluent? a watershed? a town? a map? 

3. Name in order the States and Territories of the United States which are on 
the British American border. 

4. Make a picture of the Mississippi River system; write names upon alt 
principal tributaries. 

6. Bound Brazil. 

6. What are the staple productions of Illinois? of India? of Connecticut? of 
Russia ? of North Carolina ? 

7. Draw an outline map of Africa ; write names upon representations of its 
mountains and rivers. 

8. Why do we have colder weather in winter than in summer ? 

9 and 10. Write twenty lines upon a journey which you have recently taken. 



HISTORY. 
I. 

1. Which of the thirteen colonies were founded on account of religious views ? -^ 

2. What immediate circumstances led to the battle of Lexington ? 

3. Name the five provisions of the Omnibus Bill ? y^ 

4. What great battle was fought after the treaty of peace had been signed ? 

5. What was the greatest hinderance to the early success of the Virginia ^nC^ 
colony ? ' 

. 6. For what purpose was Georgia founded ? 

7. What was the Dred Scott decision ? 

8. What led to the war of 1812 ? 

9. What presidents have died in office ? 

10. Connect the following names with events in the history of the U. S. 

Peter Stuyresant. Gren. Braddock. 

Lord Say-and-SeaL Maj. Anderson. 

Patrick Henry. Massasoit. 
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II. 

1. Name four discoverers of the New World and the part discovered by each. ^ 

2. Sketch the life of the founder of Rhode Island. X 

3. What were the causes of the Revolutionary War ? )C 

4. When and why was the present constitution of the United States adopted ? 

5. When and why was the Mexican War fought ? y\ 

6. Connect each of the following names with an event of American history : — . 
John Locke, Nathaniel Grreen, Thomas Hooker, Israel Putnam, Martin Fro-/^ 
bisher. 

7. Name in order the Presidents since the Rebellion. 

8. What was the Missouri Compromise ? 

9. What is meant by " Reconstruction ?" 

10. How is the chief officer of the United States elected? ^ 

III. 

1. Distinguish between the Puritans and the Pilgrims. Trace the Pilgrims in 
their wanderings to America. 

2. Explain the principal social difference between the early settlers of Virginia 
and those of Massachusetts. 

3. What forms of government have we had since 1607 ? When did we become 7^ 
a nation ? 

4. If you had been living'at the opening of the Revolution would you have sided ^ 
with King George or John Adams ? Give reasons. ^ 

5. What made the United States Constitution a necessity in 1789 ? y\^ 

6. Give a sketch of the life of Aaron Burr. 

7. Name all of our foreign wars since 1789. Give causes and results. , 

8. Give two prominent events of Monroe's Administration. For what was 
Jackson distinguished as a President '? 

9. What was the Wilmot Proviso ? The Free-Soil Party ? 

10. Write rfiort sketches of Lincoln, Seward, Greeley, Daniel Webster. ' 

IV. 

1. Describe the moral and physical characteristics of the American Indians. 

2. Who discovered the Mississippi RiVer ? The Pacific Ocean V 

3. What part of the United States was settled by the Dutch ? 

4. Mention the Inter-Colonial wars and state what caused the last. 

5. Give a brief description of the taking of Quebec by the English. 

6. What is meant by "The Stamp Act?" 

7. At what places did Congress meet before Washington was made the seat of 
government. . 

8. Mention five noted statesmen later than those of Revolutionary fame, and 
give a brief sketch of the life of one of them. 

9. Give three of the most important battles of the War of the Rebellion ? 

10. What is meant by a constitutional amendment ? How is such an amend- ^ 
roent made ? 
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DESCRIPTION OF SOUTH SCHOOL. 

The new building for the central school of the South District of 
Hartford has just been completed and will be occupied at the 
opening of the winter term in January. The building stands near 
the site of the old Wadsworth Street School, having similar fronts 
on Hudson st. and Wadsworth st. The lot extends from street to 
Street, having a frontage of over 300 feet, and an equal depth. 
The building is in the secular Gothic style, with heavy walls of un- 
cut brown stone for the basement story, which is entirely above 
the ground. The foundations of the building rest mostly on 
large beds of cement and stone concrete, which effectually pre- 
vent a possible settling of its walls. Above the basement, the 
walls are constructed of selected brick, the outside face being laid 
in red mortar. Brown stone is freely used for door and window 
sills, and for coarse trimmings. The inside partition walls are of 
hard brick, carried up to the roof boards. The center of the 
building is three stories high, the wings and the connecting sec- 
tions being only two and one-half stories above the basement. 
The roofs are covered with slate and terra cotta tiling. 

There are six entrances to the building, three on each front. 
For pupils of either sex there is an entrance on each front, with 
two central entrances for visitors and teachers. Pupils enter 
through the basement. The public entrances open into the cor- 
ridor of the first floor. All doors in thp building open outwardly, 
thus giving free egress in the remote contingency of a fire or a 
panic from any cause. The whole building is practically fire- 
proof, the floors being laid on iron beams between which are 
turned brick arches. The spaces are filled with cement and con- 
crete. The walls are plastered directly on the brick, and where 
laths are used, they are of iron. 

At each end of the building is a massive stairway, 12 ft. wide, 
constructed principally of wrought and cast iron, the only wood 
work being the birch boards that cover the iron treads, and the 
huge ash rail that surmounts the iron work. The grade of the 
stairway is made so easy that the youngest children may ascend 
with comfort. 

The basement contains the coal and engine rooms, the steam 
radiators, and ten playrooms, five for each sex, for use in unpleas- 
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ant weather. These rooms are each 25 x 34, and 9 feet high, and 
are so connected by arched doorways as to furnish an almost con- 
tinuous space of the area of the whole building. The boilers are 
located in the boiler house at the north end and outside of the 
building proper. 

The first floor contains twelve school rooms, each provided with 
a dressing room or wardrobe opening into the school room and 
into the corridor. The rooms are abundantly lighted, each one 
having the equivalent -of six large windows. The seats are so 
arranged in each room that the light comes from the left side or 
the left and rear of the pupils as they sit at their desks. Each 
room is 25X34X14 feet, and is furnished for 48 pupils. The 
allowance for air space, floor space, and window surface is greater 
than that of any similar building known. The windows are not 
provided with blinds but with curtains partly opaque, and so 
arranged as to admit the light from any part of the window 
desired. The arrangement of the second floor is the same as that 
of the first, except that over the two main entrances are found 
the Principal's office and the library. The former is connected 
with all parts of the building by means of electric bells and gongs 
and speaking tubes. Through the whole extent of these two floors 
run the corridors, each twelve feet in width, into which open all 
the school rooms and wardrobes. On the third floor is the large * 
Assembly Hall, 68X83 feet and*23 ft. 6 in. high. At the east end 
of the room is the stage, capable of accommodating 300 pupils, 
while the body of the hall is designed to seat 1000 spectators. In 
the day time the hall will, be lighted by 30 large windows; at 
night, by three reflectors of 24 lights each and 24 bracket lights 
around the sides of the room. 

The sanitary arrangements of the building are very complete 
and carefully arranged. At each end of the building is a two- 
story addition, separated from the school rooms proper by solid 
brick walls and provided with systems of drainage and ventilation 
distinct from the rest of the building. At the south end are four 
rooms for girls, each furnished with 12 Hillyer artisan hopper 
closets, each clopet being entirely separated from aU the others. 
At the north end are two similar closet rooms for boys and two 
urinal rooms. These are constructed in the most substantial man- 
ner, the floors and urinals being constructed wholly of slate, no 
wood work appearing in these rooms. The whole system of 
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<5losets and urinals are arranged so as to be easily and quickly 
flooded and thoroughly cleansed. 

The building is heated by indirect radiation from steam pipes. 
Two large boilers furnish a supply of steam to all the radiators. 
At the north-west corner of the basement is the outlet of a large 
duct which runs under the basement floor for the whole length of 
the building and supplies pure air to all the coils of steam pipes. 
Nothing is left to chance or the direction of the wind outside. 
At the entrance of the duct is a large ventilating fan which f or- 
<5es the air at a high rate of speed through the air duct and thence 
through the radiators and into the school rooms. Just below the 
fan is a set of primary radiators oc6upying the area of the duct. 
The air is warmed by passing through these before it is forced 
through the secondary radiators and thence into the various 
rooms. Every school room is provided with two hot air registers, 
each 12X24 in. and two ventilating registers of somewhat larger 
size. The hot air enters the rooms eight feet above the floor on 
the inside wall, passes upward and outward until the outer walls 
are reached, where it is partially cooled and returns to be drawn 
out at the ventilating registers which are located near the floor. 
These lead into ducts which carry the impure air into two great 
<jhimneys, one at either end of the building. That the foregoing 
is a correct representation of the course of the currents of air* in 
the school rooms has been visibly demonstrated by a series of 
careful experiments. This system provides for a constant supply 
of fresh warm air for each school room without the necessity of 
opening outside windows. As a supplementary means of ventila- 
tion, the two doors of each room are provided with swinging 
transoms, and each inside room has a large window opening into 
the corridor. 

Throughout the building the floors are of birch, those of the 
hall and corridors and the covers of the stair treads being oiled 
and varnished. All the other wood work is of figured ash, pol- 
ished, filled and varnished. The floor of the basement is laid in 
stone concrete with a covering of cement, making a perfectly 
smooth and moisture-proof structure. 

The architect of the building was Mr. George H. Gilbert. The 
contractors and builders were Messrs. John R. Hills and John C. 
^ead. 
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DESCEIPTION OF SETMOUE HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

SIZE AND PLAN. 

The building is 65x72 feet on the ground, with four school- 
rooms on the first floor, and three on the second floor, with seats 
and desks for pupils. Adjoining each school-room is a large 
hat and cloak room from which two doors open into the school- 
room. All of the cloak rooms are provided with windows. The 
senior room is much larger than the others, and has a large reci- 
tation room and two cloak rooms. 

Each school-room is amply provided with "black boards," fin- 
ished on the walls, extending all around the rooms, between the 
doors and windows. 

The west end of the basement is occupied by the boiler and 
coal rooms. Through the center is a broad hall corresponding 
to the hall above. At the east end are two large and airy rooms, 
the same size as the school-rooms above, already supplied with 
heating arrangements, and may easily be fitted up for school- 
rooms if needed. 

]?rojections in front and rear, with easy approaches, provide 
convenient entrances, and at the same time add to the appear- 
ance of the edifice. The facing stone, window sills and caps are 
of Plymouth granite. 

The rooms on each floor are separated from each other and 
also from the halls by brick partition walls, preventing the trans- 
mission of sound and giving strength to the building. The halls 
are spacious, and at each end are broad stairways with wide land- 
ings, affording ample means of rapid ingress and exit. 

SEATING CAPACITT. 

Seven rooms have been furnished with desks and seats for 380 
pupils, viz : Rooms 1, 2, 3 and 4, 56 each ; No. 5, 42 ; No. 6, 48 ; 
No. 7, 66. 

HEATING AND VENTILATION. 

These are so intimately connected and dependent upon each 
other that they are of necessity considered together. Three 
methods were presented for consideration. Heating by hot air 
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furnaces is now nearly done away with in the best school-houses, 
being superseded by steam heating. Of the latter there are two 
methods, by direct and by indirect radiation. The indirect was 
decided upon as providing for the most thorough ventilation. A 
boiler of 30 horse power was put in, with heating apparatus of 
i the most approved designs, and guaranteed to heat the rooms in 

zero weather to 70°, with a pressure of only six pounds. 

I The external air is admitted to brick chambers, in which it is 

! heated by steam radiators, and then passes into each school-room 

j by openings near the ceiling, from which it is diffused about the 

I rooms until the temperature is so much reduced that it settles to 

the floor and escapes. This insures in the greatest possible degree 

the circulation of the fresh air and the escape of the impure air 

and carbonic acid gas which is formed by respiration. 

So admirably is this planned that on a cold day the air is 
! entirely renewed in every room every eighteen or twenty min- 
utes, and all necessity for opening windows or doors to admit 
fresh air is done away with. This has in past years been a source 
of frequent complaint, from children going home with severe 
colds, the result of currents of cold air upon their backs from 
open windows, or cold feet from open doors, both of which would 
make a stratum of cold air near the floor. 

When it is desirable to reduce the temperature of a room it is 
easily accomplished by pulling a cord which opens an aperture 
near the ceiling and allows the warm air to escape, but this is 
not often necessary. The first cost of providing for heating, 
either by hot air furnaces or by steam with direct radiation, 
would have been much less, but with such methods of warming, 
the ventilation of rooms where so many children spend five hours 
a day would have been unsatisfactory. As it now is, there is no 
, better system in use. 
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SCHOOL SUPEEYISION. 

WHAT IT IS AND WHAT IT SHOULD BE. 

A REPORT TO THE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 

The subject of School Supervision having been thoroughly dis- 
cussed by the Council of Education, that body, at a meeting held 
in Hartford, Jan. 16, 1886, instructed a special committee, con- 
sisting of the undersigned, to write out for publication and 
distribution such suggestions and practical hints as might mate- 
rially aid school visitors in their work of inspection, and to 
present the same to the Council of Education for approval, at an 
adjourned meeting to be held at Hartford, Feb. 6, 1886. 

While the members of the Council of Education recognize ^e 
fact that the schools of our larger villages and cities are well 
cared for, yet they feel that something should be done to advance 
the interests of the schools in the rural districts throughout the 
State. They also recognize the fact that oftentimes the work of 
the school visitor is very poorly remunerated, and must, where 
faithfully performed, be regarded as a labor of love. Wherefore, 
if, by their counsels, sympathy and suggestions they can aid 
this class of school officers, in any respect and to any degree, 
they will attain the object for which, in part at least, the Council 
was organized. To aid in the accomplishment of this purpose 
this paper is sent forth. If it shall promote good teaching in the 
slightest degree, if it shall induce more vigilant and more intel- 
ligent supervision in but one of the towns of this State, its mis- 
sion will have been fulfilled, the labor of the committee and 
Council will have been justified. 

In its composition the committee have striven to avoid theories 
and theorizing, they have endeavored to eschew abstractions, 
and have undertaken to limit themselves to the practical details 
of the subject. 

The teacher makes the school. If the teacher be abundantly 
competent, the school is aboundingly good. It is then, and then 
only, that parental indifference gives way to parental pride, infre- 
quent attendance to a fairer register, and the irksomeness of the 
school routine to the joy of growth. It is then that meddlesome 
supervision can do little harm because it is little heeded, and wise 
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supervision little good because it is little needed. So much may- 
be accepted as axiomatic, and it follows as a matter of course, 
that all efforts to improve our schools must be made with the 
single idea of making the teachers more effective. No improved 
texts, no new apparatus, no Pestalozzian methods, no frequent 
examinations, no careful supervision, can take the place of the 
teacher, and in. all discussion of the subject it is needful to bear 
this truth in mind. 

If all teachers were equal to the tasks laid upon them — that is 
to say, if they had learned to look on the child as a plant, had 
learned or even guessed at the laws of its growth, had learned 
how to aid that growth and how much and how little to aid it ; 
if our teachers all knew these sacred things, the end which this 
paper is designed to promote would already have been attained, 
And the labor bestowed upon it would have been superfluous. But 
that all teachers employed in this State are not competent to 
perform the duties demanded of them, that the teachers of our 
<50untry schools especially — with some grand exceptions — are 
failing to satisfy the expectations of their patrons, the late report 
of the State Board of Education, the censure of visiting commit- 
tees, and the complaints of parents bear frequent and sad evidence. 
In this state of affairs what is to be done ? Shall the schools be 
closed, or shall efforts be put forth to better the instruction ? 
The answer is implied in the question. 

Here comes in the common objection made by many who are 
sincerely desirous of promoting good teaching, but who feel less 
inclined to exertion than to objection. "The only way to get 
better teaching," say they, " is to pay better wages, and until 
this is done, what folly to talk of improving the schools." It 
must be admitted that the payment of living salaries is a neces- 
sary prerequisite to devoted work ; but it will be found that teach- 
ers do not work for pay alone ; that the better pay does not 
always in the cities go to those who are competent above every 
one else ; and that a lower salary in some communities is equiva- 
lent to the larger salary elsewhere. Were the salary of the 
teacher of every country school in the State to be instantly 
doubled, the schools would not necessarily be improved. It 
is possibly true that some teachers work from mercenary 
motives ; and in saying this no attempt is made at sarcasm. 
All such, together with all wooden teachers, it is the first 
duty of the supervisor to inform against ; mercilessly to refuse 
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them work. Let them be cut oflf even to the fourth of the 
force, and the closing of the fourth of the schools. But it will be 
found that the larger part of our teachers manifest a real desire 
to improve. They are grateful for any helps wisely and kindly 
given. Many have joy in their work and all sigh for success. 
To use a simile, they seem like children in the night, stretching 
their hands towards the candle. This spirit seems to be the 
hopeful phase of the situation, and is the great fact which justi- 
fies the preparation of this paper. 

The responsibility of promoting and encouraging this growth 
80 earnestly desired by the teacher rests, and can rest, only upon 
the supervisor. The supervisory power in this State is entrusted 
to the school visitors in all except a very few towns. Their 
duties are prescribed by law. 

"They shall prescribe rules for the management, studies, 
classification and discipline of the public schools. They shall 
examine and give certificates to those desiring to teach in the 
public schools. They shall revoke the certificates of such teachers 
as shall at any time be found incompetent to teach or to manage 
a school, or fail to conform to the requirements of the board of 
school visitors. They shall supervise the district school libraries 
and approve the books therefor. 

" The acting school visitors form the executive committee of 
the board of school visitors. Upon them devolves the duty of 
visiting each school at least twice during each term ; at which 
visit the school-house and out-buildings, school register and 
library, shall be examined, and the studies, discipline, mode of 
teaching, and general condition of the school investigated." 

There are other formal and technical duties to be performed 
and repoits to be made, but in the foregoing provisions can be 
found the gist of the requirements and directions of the law as 
regards the supervision of the schools in the sense in which super- 
vision is to be discussed in this paper. 

It is undoubtedly true that the law could well be changed in 
some of its particulars so as to render supervision more effective. 
But we must work with the law as it is, and ineffective work 
cannot be excused or justified by an attempt to throw the blame 
upon the law. 

The attempt of this paper is then to show what the state of 
supervision is at present, and to show how it can be improved 
under the law as it is. And whether an attempt is made to change 
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the law or to improve the supervision under the law as it is one 
objection is sure to be met with: "What was good enough for 
my father, is good enough for me." Our fathers lived when our 
population was homogeneous and agricultural, when there were 
large families of children to wrest a bare subsistence from the 
soil in summer, and to crowd to overflowing the school-house in 
the winter, when the minister of the one parish overlooked the 
school, all the patrons of which were his parishioners. The large 
country schools are no more. The vigorous country school- 
master, who needed no external aid beyond his good ruler, has 
given place to the timid country school miss who looks forward 
to the visits of her superior with anxiety if not with dread, who 
would gladly do better if she were cheered and directed, and who 
has a right to expect cheer and direction and other aid from her 
supervisor. 

We must assume that there is no board of school visitors in the 
State, which cannot afford from among its members at least one 
who will be thoroughly in earnest and enthusiastic in school 
work. We must assume that, animated by a love for, and sym- 
pathy with children and youth, and by public spirit, that one 
will be willing to work for inadequte remuneration, and to do a 
quantity of work for which he will receive no remuneration at all. 
It may be said that it is idle to make an assumption like this be- 
cause it is not true. Granted, but if such an assumption could 
not be justified in the past, let it be justified in the future. At 
any rate, the progress and success of our schools as they now ex- 
ist, depend upon the truth of this assumption. 

Two classes of duties belong to this office. One, passive, so to 
speak, consists simply in finding out the condition of things : 

1. Of buildings, libraries, etc. 

2. Of ventilation, heating, etc. 

3. Of the discipline. 

4. Of the grading and classification of the scholars and of the 
studies pursued. 

6. Of the method of teaching and the results obtained. 
The other class of duties is active and involves: 

1. Judging of the qualifications and character of the teacher 
presented by the district committee for examination. 

2. Making a plan, i. e. laying out a course of study and pre- 
scribing rules for the guidance and direction of the teacher. 

3. Carrying these plans into effect, stimulating and encouraging 
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those teachers who do well, rectifying errors, and leading the 
poorer and less competent teachers into the path of progress and 
efficiency. 

The first duty of supervision is a wise appropriation of all 
funds. This should be made an essential part of school supervis- 
ion, in order that the school rooms may be properly lighted and 
ventilated, fitted with suitable furniture, comfortable seats in 
which children may sit without danger of deformity; books for 
reference for supplementary reading, maps, apparatus, etc. Chil- 
dren are influenced by their surroundings. If we environ them 
with an atmosphere which contains learning, refinement, and cul- 
ture, they must absorb some of it. There is little need therefore, 
of suggestion as to the necessity of a sufficiently close and faith- 
ful inspection of buildings and appliances to ascertain whether 
these conditions are complied with. 

The remedy in case of defects is perfectly clear. 

1. Suggestion to teacher or committee or both. 

2. Criticism in the report. 

3. Withholding the payment of the appropriation until the evil 
is remedied. 

The subject of library and apparatus requires some attention. 
Three facts are disagreeably apparent : 

1. The poverty of the majority of our country schools in maps, 
apparatus and reference books. 

2. The neglect on the part of a great number of districts to 
take advantage of th^ beneficent State law in aid of districts in 
such things, and the desultory and ineffective way in which a 
still larger number have availed themselves of their privileges in 
this direction. 

3. The almost criminal neglect of what has been accumulated. 
The law is as liberal and perfect in its provisions as perhaps it 

well can be. The only suggestion in the way of amendment that 
presents itself is, whether it would not be wise to lay the duty of 
collecting the money upon the school visitors rather than upon 
the district committee. However, that may rather belong to the 
general scheme of town management, so called. Under the 
present conditions, however, the responsibility rather rests with 
the acting visitor than with anybody else. It is too much to ex- 
pect committeemen who usually hold their office but one year to 
attend to the matter, for they are usually ignorant of the law and 
of the way to avail themselves of its provisions. And if they 
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know the law they will not usually take the trouble to raise the 
necessary funds on the part of the district by subscription, and 
they will not spend and charge it as an incidental because they 
want eve^ cent of the appropriation for the other expenses of the 
district. The course that ought to be pursued then is, perhaps? 
the following: Let the school visitors see that the appropriation 
for this object is made specifically by the joint board of school 
visitors and selectmen, L e. if the appropriation for a certain dis- 
trict be $300 let it be made as $295 for all other purposes and $6 
for the purpose of adding to the library and apparatus. The vote 
on this subject in one town is as follows: 

" Voted, that hereafter in addition to whatever is appropriated 
to each district for the support of schools, there shall, without 
specific yearly appropriation, be appropriated a sufficient amount 
to enable each district to take advantage of the provisions of 
Gen. Stat., Tit. 11, Chap. 9, p. 142, according to Chap. 81, Acts 
of 1882." 

Then the acting visitor by taking a little trouble can see that 
the money is obtained and properly expended in the case of each 
district. It is true that he will be obliged to do all the corre- 
spondence himself, but is it not true that the results will justify 
the trouble ? 

The preservation, care and use of the library and apparatus 
when once obtained is simply a matter of detail, but one, never- 
theless, that will require vigilance upon the part of the school vis- 
itors. Strict rules should be made for the guidance of the teachers 
and the acting visitor should see that these rules are obeyed to 
the letter. If these suggestions are carried out there seems to 
be no reason why there should be a district in the State without 
a good supply of material. 

Up to this point there is comparatively little difficulty. The 
appropriation and careful disbursement of money and the care of 
property are things that appeal to the senses of the average man 
far more successfully than some other things connected with this 
subject. A great deal of this work is very poorly done, but not 
so poorly as the other parts of the work. It may be well, there- 
fore, to pause here and ask what it is that causes the supervision 
on the part of our acting school visitors, as at present performed, 
practically valueless in many if not most cases. 

We enumerate: 

1. Lack of knowledge. 
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2. Lack of effort. 

3. Lack of interest. 

4. Lack of enthusiasm. 

5. Lack of sympathy. 

6. Lack of tact. 

The persons appointed to this office are in many cases men of 
business, and their own affairs naturally compel them to devote 
a maximum of their time to private pursuits, which as a matter of 
course leaves but a minimum of time for school inspection. 
Therefore, considered from a business standpoint, the amount of 
school supervision in nearly every case equals the price paid for 
it. This puts the direction of the schools under what may be 
termed unskilled supervision, which awakens little or no enthusi- 
asm on the part of the teacher. 

In many cases the acting visitor does not spend sufficient time 
in the school-room to be able to say that he exercises any super- 
vision whatever. Visits are made at such irregular intervals and 
the work of inspection done in such a perfunctory manner that 
the good results which supervision might otherwise secure are 
wholly lost. 

However this may be, he is, in many cases, one who either 
never had' education enough to enable him to review the work 
done by any class satisfactorily, or, if he ever had such knowl- 
edge, he has forgotten it. If he has a little of what may be 
called technical knowledge of the subject taught, he has no 
knowledge whatever of the best or of any method of presenting 
them to a class, or of leading a class to an understanding of them. 
He sometimes receives the position as a part of political spoils, 
he sometimes obtains it through the influence of friends because 
the very meager pay is very acceptable to him. In such cases 
the visitor makes the school work occupy just as little time as he 
possibly can. His duty is performed by visiting the schools the 
requisite number of times, remaining as short a time as he can 
satisfy his conscience with and reading a newspaper or otherwise 
occupying his attention in a manner most agreeable to himself 
but of no value to the school. If he must be the visitor this per- 
haps does not greatly matter, for he can neither tell whether the 
subject matter of recitations is recited correctly, nor whether the 
plan of the teacher is intelligent or the opposite. 

In many instances the visitor is the acting or a retired clergy- 
man or a busy physician, and many times properly so under our 
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present system. But frequently the visitor of this class never 
gives a thought to the school teacher or school work, except in 
the very few minutes he spends in the school room. The value 
of his visit must depend upon the very doubtful usefulness of the 
remarks he makes at the close of the session, in which he usually 
whitewashes the school and teacher, and gives some general 
exhortations to virtue and to usefulness in life. 

Too often the visitor says not a word about the school studies 
or teaching. No matter how kindly his superior's manner, the 
teacher feels that his work is under criticism. What the Sphynx 
thinks, that the poor teacher shall not know until he prints his 
annual report, when it is too late to alter or amend the work. 
Too often what he does say tends rather to discourage than to 
help the teacher or the school. All this may be legal supervision 
but it is not helpful supervision. It is one thing to criticise and 
pull down, quite another thing to give helpful suggestion and to 
build up. 

Enough has, perhaps, been said in criticism, enough, perhaps, 
to indicate the line of progress. 

Two things must be recognized at the outset. 

1. It must be repeated that this paper deals with the facts as 
they are now under the present law. 

2. As a fact, unsatisfactory and illy prepared teachers will be 
necessarily found in our schools, partly because of the way in 
which they are secured and distributed, and partly because of the 
difficulty in getting good ones. Now, for the means of progress. 

And first, obtain as good teachers as possible and keep them 
in their positions as long as possible. The answer immediately 
comes: That is the business of the committee. This is true, but 
there are few towns in which the acting visitor by kindly co6p- 
eration, suggestion and assistance cannot do much to aid in 
securing good teachers in the first instance, and in retaining good 
teachers in their positions. It is a vital point to secure certainty 
of position to the good teacher. No teacher can work to the best 
advantage while the ghost of uncertainty is forever haunting his 
waking thoughts. One of the greatest hindrances to progress in 
our schools is the frequent change of teachers. A teacher who 
gives evidence of worth in the position which hie fills should be 
encouraged to retain it as long as possible, in order to build up 
the school and make it a necessity to the public. 

Having secured the best possible results in regard to buildings, 
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ventilation, maps, libraries and apparatus and the securing and 
retaining continuously in their positions of good teachers, what 
remains to be done ? It must be admitted that here the greatest 
difficulty is to be met. The answer is, encourage those teachers 
that are good, and stimulate and instruct those that are not so 
good. This is easy to say, but the statement itself can do but 
little good unless there are pointed out some of the ways in which 
the recommendation can be carried into effect. 

And first, supervision should secure uniformity of method. In 
many of the rural districts pupils are allowed to study what they 
please: there are different text-books in the same branch of study,, 
and, consequently, a multiplicity of classes. No teacher, experi-^ 
enced or otherwise, can bring the best results out of such chaos. 
It should be the work of supervision to correct this, and to estab- 
lish uniform methods of school work in all the schools of the town.. 
Supervision should secure uniformity of course. If all the schools 
of the town pursue a uniform course of study the supervisor can 
work among the schools to greater advantage. He will have 
better opportunities to compare one school with another, and note 
the progress of each. 

Again, if a regular course is pursued in all the schools, but little 
derangement of the school work and little or no loss to the schol- 
ars will result from the change of scholars from one district to 
another, an occurrence which is so frequent. When necessary 
to change teachers, the new teacher will find the work already 
prepared for her. The loss of a term's work for a number of 
scholars from a wrong arrangement of studies by a new teacher^ 
so frequent an event, is by this system avoided. 

The great drawback in the old system of working without a 
course of study is the hit-or-miss way in which the scholars pur- 
sue their studies. Their work is not consecutive. A succession 
of different teachers term after term, with very little if any tech- 
nical minute supervision on the part of the school visitors, of 
necessity prevents any continuity of work. Scholars, therefore, 
drift along year after year with very little real advancement and 
without being sure of the ground passed over. The pupil begina 
the text-book with the term. Next term he begins again and 
advances but little farther than the first term. The third, the 
process will be repeated, and so on until his school years will be 
past. Then he will be turned upon the world not to exemplify 
but to parody our much boasted school system. This is another 
phase of the work in which the results will justify the trouble. 
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Supervision, to be helpful, should be inventive as to ways and 
means. Assuming the teacher to be one of worth, helpful supers 
vision should suggest rather than dictate, should inspect for the 
purpose of building up instead of criticising to pull down, should 
strive to create a wholesome sentiment among parents and tax- 
payers toward the school and the teacher. To be helpful, super- 
vision should make its suggestions kindly, yet firmly and pa- 
tiently; it should carefully discriminate between real and fancied 
grievances, and should be a fearless dispenser of justice under all 
circumstances. 

Supervision should secure for the teacher opportunities and 
means for improvement. Many of the teachers in the rural dis- 
tricts are limited in their education as well as in experience and 
should be encouraged to study not only the daily work of the 
school, but also to study methods of instruction, methods of dis- 
cipline and school government, and outside subjects for self- 
improvement; and so be stimulated in their work with the expec- 
tation of promotion in due time. 

Let a teachers' library be established containing those works 
useful if not indispensable to the teacher, so many of which can 
be obtained at the present day. The teacher's attention can then 
be directed to such as specially meet her wants. Such a library 
can readily be formed and sustained by the contribution of a 
small part of the library funds of each district. 

The teacher can be impressed with the importance and high 
nature of her calling in general, and of the seriousness of her mis- 
sion in the particular school in which her work lies. She should 
be questioned closely about her work in general and in detail; 
she can easily be led into discussions of manners and methods of 
teaching — her own and those of others. 

As much as possible should be made of the teacher socially. 
Her office should be magnified. Reports of attendance and other 
matters of interest should be published and circulated either by 
means of the local paper, or by printed tracts. 

As term after term goes by and the visitor sees the coopera- 
tion obtained, the interest excited and the enthusiasm aroused by 
pursuing these plans, he will be amply repaid for the trouble he 
takes in carrying them into effect. 

In order to do this successfully and other things to be men- 
tioned, the acting visitor needs a certain preparation. This can 
be obtained by private thought, by study of educational books 
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and papers, by attendance upon teachers' meetings, by visiting 
schools which are prqperly conducted, and by conversation and 
correspondence with those who are fitted by experience and 
knowledge to assist him in things he perhaps has not time to 
investigate originally himself. He should know what good school 
discipline is and how to obtain it. He should ascertain the best 
recognized methods of teaching the prescribed studies. He must 
above all recognize the fact that there has been improvement in 
the methods of school management and teaching within the last 
generation. No visitor will attain less or be more useless, or 
worse then useless, than an obstinate and opinionated visitor. 

Having obtained this knowledge, he should spend a long 
enough time in school, either at one visit or at visits at suffi- 
ciently short intervals to obtain a sufficiently accurate knowledge 
of all that is being done in the school. 

The first questions to be solved may be thus enumerated: 

Are the pupils classified properly ? 

Are the right studies being pursued ? 

Is the proper relative importance of different studies recognized 
in regard to the time spent upon each ? 

Are important and essential subjects neglected ? 

Any mistake or errors in these matters can usuaUy be rectified 
by kindly talk with and suggestions to the teachers. If this be 
not enough, however, the visitor should have the courage to use 
severer measures, and see that his suggestions are heeded. 

The second set of questions which will present themselves: 

Does the teacher secure good discipline, and by the use of right 
means ? If she does not, she ought to know it, and the proper 
means be suggested. At a subsequent visit the visitors should 
notice whether such suggestions have borne fruit. 

Are imperfect, faulty, or unsystematic methods of teaching 
pursued? The faults should be pointed out and the proper 
methods suggested. 

If the visitor finds that the faults can hardly be reached by 
suggestion, he may find it advisable to direct the teacher to 
close school for a day or half day in order to give her an oppor- 
tunity to visit some neighboring school, or the Normal School, 
where the proper methods are followed. In this way she may 
gain that inspiration she so much needs, and which she can obtain 
in no other way. 

Because a teacher does not meet the visitor's expectations he 
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cannot perf onn his duty by simply criticising her in his report 
or refusing to give her a certificate another term. For, unfor- 
tunately, the next teacher may be just as bad. K on the other 
hand the teacher is encouraged, and her enthusiasm aroused, she 
may be stimulated to overcome these faults. 

There is a very widely diffused but mistaken idea that a poor 
teacher cannot become a good teacher. There is a class of super- 
visors who will tell you that the teacher is bom, not made. That 
is to say, that no external aid will lift the ungifted man over the 
invisible line which condemns him to mediocrity or failure, no 
matter how great his desire. In answer it may be said that care 
should be taken to distinguish between the brilliant teacher, and 
the simply useful one: the existence of qualities in the few which 
the great mass are not bound to imitate or emulate, is admitted; 
if all pupils were geniuses too, then the argument of employing 
geniuses as teachers would be strong. 

But it will be found that, given on the part of the teacher a 
reasonably earnest desire to improve, and on the part of the 
supervisor a reasonably earnest desire to aid in securing this im- 
provement, then the poorer teacher becomes not so poor, the in- 
different becomes good, the good becomes excellent, and the 
excellent become devoted. To lead, to cheer to this ascent is the 
true work of the supervisor. 

The helpful supervisor calls his teachers together as often as 
circumstances will permit, as the general gathers his captains for 
counsel. Better results will generally be obtained by having the 
meetings at a private house and making them social and informal, 
than by holding them in a hall or school house. A thorough re- 
view can be made at these meetings of each teacher's work, of the 
methods pursued, of difficulties encountered in securing proper 
discipline, and the way to surmount them; of the methods em- 
ployed in promoting regular attendance and of obtaining the 
cooperation of scholars in school work. In no other way can a 
proper and perfect understanding be induced so efficaciously be- 
tween the teachers and acting visitor. That enthusiasm and 
feeling of sympathy which is so indispensable to perfect work on 
the part of the teacher is easily engendered and promoted through 
this familiar intercourse with others engaged in the same work. 
A unity and harmony in feeling and effort is germinated and fos- 
tered, which nothing can take the place of. 

But these are by no means the only nor most important uses 
23 
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which can be made of the teacher's meetings. This is the place 
to initiate and enforce true methods of teaching. If subjects are 
to be brought forward in which the acting visitor does not feel 
perfectly at home, he can easily obtain outside help either from 
among his own acquaintance or upon application to the Secretary 
of the State Board of Education. In all this work care should be 
taken not to spread the effort too thinly over too much surface. 
While general attention is given to all subjects that have been 
touched upon, and to all branches of study, it is better to give 
thorough attention to one branch of study until it is progressing 
satisfactorily before taking up a second. 

Like the general, the acting visitor has a plan of campaign; 
he has decided, perhaps, that his schools are deficient in letter- 
writing, penmanship, and the written expression of thought. His 
campaign shall be to overcome here until success crowns his 
efforts. He calls his teachers, he listens to their opinions, he 
explains his plan of battle, he lets them see, though he may not say 
it, that the fighting will continue along that line until the Appo- 
mattox is reached. He converses with his teachers individually, 
inspiring each with his inspiration. He begets some little emula- 
tion among them for the production of the best penmanship, 
though he is careful not to offer prizes for fear of the reaction. 
He does not discuss some new subject at the next meeting of 
teachers, but continues the subject of writing, requiring teachers 
to bring in specimens of work done and to relate in familiar way 
their experiences, failures and successes. He asks some teacher 
successful in this branch to come into his next meeting of teach- 
ers and teach them how to teach penmanship, telling him not to 
forget to bring samples of the writing of the children in his own 
school 

And so, by his own determination and earnestness, by the 
enthusiasm with which he inspires his associates by taking his full 
share of the hard work, the helpful supervisor betters the teach- 
ing in the schools. 

It may take a long time to get one subject properly started in 
this way, but it will be time well spent. Many of the old teachers 
will retain their position. By reason of the efficient help which 
the familiarity with the subject thus obtained by the visitor will 
enable him to give, and through their intercourse with the old, 
the new teachers are easily led into the right way. The stimu- 
lated intelligence, and the perfect system in one branch will 
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have an unconscious yet appreciable and valuable influence upon 
the teaching of all other subjects. 

It cannot be demonstrated theoretically and it has been proved 
experimentally that nothing will do more to build up and stimulate 
true study throughout the town, than a system of town gradua- 
tion. If nothing more be done than to call all the teachers 
together with their scholars to some central place once a year to 
see one another, to hear an address or two, to listen to music, 
declamations, or whatever exercises may be provided, it will 
be valuable and will repay whatever exertion is required to 
carry the plan into effect. Scholars and teachers thus have an 
opportunity to understand that there are others in town engaged 
in the same kind of work as themselves — ^all pressing towards a 
common goal. Emulation is aroused. Enthusiasm is engen- 
dered. The influence will be far-reaching. 

But if a system of examinations to which scholars come from 
all districts can be inaugurated, and if those who pass the exam- 
inations arer granted diplomas by the school visitors, certifying 
to the extent of their progress, the result will be even more satis- 
factory. One of the greatest ends accomplished by this plan — 
ope to well repay all the trouble it causes, is the tendency it 
creates and fosters to induce the scholars to be more regular in 
attendance, more earnest in their work, and to remain in school for 
a longer period of time. This plan is now pursued in more than 
one town in the state, and information can readily be obtained 
from the State Board of Education concerning it. 

Above all, the superior needs to make use of sound and unim- 
peachable common sense. As to the necessity of this, little need 
be said. Yet, would not supervision secure for the schools much 
better results, if the same good judgment were used in matters 
pertaining to school affairs as is exercised in business transac- 
tions ? The thought is too often expressed in action, that any- 
thing will do for the public school. It is not demonstrably true 
that the school is one of the most importaiit interests, if not the 
most important interest, in the community. It should, therefore, 
be guarded with jealous care by those most competent to defend 
it; and its affairs should be guided by sound judgment entirely 
free from political influence, and independent of all self-aggran- 
dizement. 

The plan of supervision thus outlined in this paper is not 
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Utopian. No suggestion has been made, no method of action 
hinted at that has not stood the test of experience. Towns and 
communities can be pointed out in this State^ where as a result of 
the carrying out of plans somewhat like those herein sug- 
gested, scholars are achieving great results for themselves, teach- 
ers are receiving a grand impetus in their work, parents are 
experiencing a wonderful satisfaction in the proper and rapid 
development of their children, and the tax-payers are blessed with 
a complacency begotten of a knowledge that they are receiving a 
reasonable return for their money. 

Signed, M. A. WARREN. 

G. W. FLINT. 

A. B. FIFIELD. 

JOHN J. JENNINGS. 
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Hon. C. D. Hinb, 

/Secretary of the State Board of Education: 

The following brief and imperfect statement of the doings of 
the Council of Education is respectfully presented as you have 
requested. At the meeting held in Hartford, January 16, 1886, 
after long and earnest discussion, a resolution presented by your- 
self was unanimously adopted authorizing the Committee on 
Supervision " to prepare a report on this subject for circulation 
in pamphlet form." 

At an adjourned meeting held February 6th, the report author- 
ized by the above resolution was adopted, as the voice of the 
Council on this subject, and under your direction was printed 
and in due time circulated in all the towns of the State. 

At this adjourned meeting the subject of teachers' meetings in 
the summer vacation, was discussed at some length by Mr. F. F. 
Barrows and others, and it was resolved " that the subject be 
referred to Secretary Hine for formation of a plan for same." 

At the meeting held in June last, the subject of " Teaching 
Physiology and Hygiene " in our public schools was introduced 
by Mr. George H. Tracy, of Colchester, in an interesting and 
suggestive paper setting forth its value, and pointing out the 
prominent topics that should receive attention. The discussion 
which followed was participated in by the members present 
generally and resulted in the unanimous adoption of the follow- 
ing resolution offered by Mr. J. J. Jennings, of Bristol : 

Resolvedy That the proper teaching of Physiology and Hygiene in our 
common schools is to be encouraged. It is, however, the sentiment of 
the Council that teachers will gain best results for the future lives of 
their pupils by exercising that influence and promoting that training 
which shall have for their aim, the production of men and women, 
who will be governed in their living by correct motives, based upon 
sound and upright character. 

At the last meeting, held December 18, 1886, the subject of 
** Health in Schools" was presented by Superintendent M. S. 
Crosby, of Waterbury, in a thoughtful paper, in which he 
pointed out the teacher's responsibility in caring for pupils' 
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health, and urged that he, i. e. the teacher, should avoid over 
pressure and over heating, and be vigilant in efforts to secure 
proper ventilation and a fair degree of physical exercise: The 
discussion which fallowed emphasized the points made by Mr. 
Crosby and was full of interest. 

The subject of "The Teacher's Training" was introduced by 
Mr. J. J. Jennings, of Bristol, who, after paying a high and well- 
deserved compliment to the training which our State Normal 
School furnishes, as he had seen it exemplified in a few teachers 
who had come under his observation, proceeded to suggest some 
means by which those who could not attend that institution, or 
others of kindred character, might gain the training so essential 
to the production of the best class of work. Among others, 
teachers' meetings, reading circles, and frequent visits of the best 
schools were advocated. The outcome of the interesting debate 
which followed, was the following resolution offered by Mr. 
Crosby : 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed, with Mr. Jennings 
as chairman, to prepare something definite on the subject of the ** Train- 
ing of Teachers," such as would be of use to teachers. Messrs. Jennings, 
Crosby and Carroll constitute tliat committee, and are to report at the 
next meeting of the Council. 

Respectfully submitted, 

N. L. Bishop, President for 1886. 
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AlsTEUAL CATALOGUE OF THE 001^- 

JSTEOTIOUT I^TORMAL AND 

TEAINING SCHOOL. 

NEW BRITAIN, NOVEMBER, 1886. 



TEACHERS. 



<ILARENCE F. CARROLL, Principal. 

Principles of Teaching ; Grammar ; Writing. 
ARTHUR B. MORRILL, 

Natural Science. 
M. JENNIE ATWOOD, 

Mathematics. 
HATTIE A. LUDDINGTON, 

Model Schools; Beading ; Criticism. 
HELEN F. PAGE, 

Model Schools ; Phonics ; Criticism. 
CLARA W. MINGINS, 

Kindergarten; Criticism; Gymnastics. 
JESSIE M. WOODWARD, 

English. 
MYRTA E. KEMP, 

Model Schools ; Criticism, 
CARRIE A. LYLE, 

Model Schools ; Criticism. 
ABBIE S. LEE, 

Geography ; History; Assistant in Model Schools. 
IVA M. STILLSON, 

Grammar ; Assistant in Model Schools, 
KATHERINE M. HURLBUT, 

Geometry; Algebra, 
MARY McCANN, 

Assistant in Model Schools ; Geography, 
RALPH G. HIBBARD, 

Elocution, 
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KOBMAL AKD TRAINING SCHOOL. 



GRADUATES. 1883-86. 



January, I884. 



Name. 

Bates, EfpieC, 
Booth, Mary A., 
Daniels, Ida L., 



p. O. Addresi. 
New Britain. 
New Britain. 
Hartford. 



Granville, Nella R., Milford. 
Hoffman, M. Eliz., New Britain. 
JuDSON, Maria, 



Lewis, LinaN., 



Stratford. 
Southington. 



Name, ] 

Nash, Marion H., 
Pratt, Edwina M., 
Roll, Annie B., 
Satterlee, Ellen S., 
Sherlock, Alice L., 
Way, Edith G., 
WiNGOOD, Alice M., 



. O. Address. 

Ridgefield. 

Essex. 

Hartford. 

Ledyard. 

Hartford. 

Bristol. 

Guilford. 

14 



June, I884, 



Name. 

Bunnell, Alice L., 
Clark, Belle M., 
FiNLEY, Mary A., 
Gardner, Mary E., 
Johnston, Annie L., 



p. O. Address. 

Hartford. 

Meriden, 

Manchester. 

New London>. 

Hartford. 



Johnson, Carrie C, New Haven. 
LocKHART, Margaret, Greenwich. 
Miller, Mary E., Bloomfield. 



Name. P. O. Address . 

Pardee, Emma E., New Haven. 
Rhaum, Annie L., Windsor. 

RuGGLES, Henrietta, Brookfield. 
Smith, Lucy N., Ridgefield. 

Snow, Emma E., Manchester. 

*Watson, Dora, South Windsor. 
Way, L. Gertrude, Woodstock. 
White, M. Ella, Waterbury. 

16 



January, 1885, 



Name. P. O. Address. 

Emmons, Hattie O., EastHaddam. 
Gill, Esther D., Boscawen, N. H. 
Goodyear, Edith, North Haven. 
Gorton, L. Belle, Hartford. 

HosKiNS, Bertha L., Hartford. 
Jamieson, Isabella, Bridgeport. 



Name. 

Merrill, Annie B., 
Moore, Gertrude M., 
Newton, Abby M., 
Stone, Sarah E., 
Ware, M. Elizabeth, 



p. O. Address. 

Norwalk. 
N. Britain. 
Hartford. 
Hartford. 
Hartford. 
11 



June, 1885, 



Name. 

Allen, Amanda, 
Allen, May L., 
Alvarez, Dominga C, 
Arms, Millie, 
Baldwin, Luella J., 
Bradley, Mary A., 
Bunnell, May, 
CusHMAN, Florence A, 
Daley, Mary E., 



p. O. Address. 

Groton Center. 

Meriden. 

Meriden. 

Bristol. 

Meriden. 

Plymouth. 

Terryville. 

Bloomfield. 

Hartford. 



Fletcher, Alice, Warehouse Pt. 
Hart, Anna S., New Britain. 

Jennings, Emma J., New Fairfield. 
Lee, Abbie S., Hanover. 



Name. P. O. Address. 

Monroe, Nellie D., New Canaan. 
Murphy, Myrtie E., Westerly, R. I. 
O'Keefe, Anastatia, Norwich. 
Pittner, Mary, Bristol. 

Rile, Mary E., Rowayton. 

Roemer, Anna C, Enfield. 

RossBERG, Louise B., New Britain. 
Schwab, Emma N., Hartford. 

Smith, Mary B., Litchfield. 

Stillson, Iva M., South Norwalk. 
Thompson, M. A., Warehouse Pt. 
Welton, Elizabeth, Plymouth. 

25 



* Died, January 1, 1885. 
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£^51 



January, 1886, 



Name. P. O. Address. 

Anderson, B. A., Hazardville. 
Behmsch, ClarAj Norwich. 

BiROE, Alice E., Torringford. 
Brag AW, Carrie W., New London. 
Carroll, Emma M., Hartford. 

CoHN, Minna K., New London. 
Deming, Nellie L., New Britain. 
Fenton, M. a., Stafford Springs. 
Flynn, Elizabeth A., Hartford. 
Gdilpoil, Annie L. Hartford. 



Name. P.O. Address. 

Howe, Annie I., Glastonbury. 
Lane, H. Edgar, Killingworth. 
Losty, B1A.THERINE J., Hartford. 



Sears, Lephe E., 
Sawyer, Lucy H., 
Vile, Clara M., 
Waters, Minnie J., 
Wheeler, Sadie M., 
WiNGOOD, Fannie E., 



Portland. 

Columbia. 

New Britain. 

New Britain. 

New Britain. 

Guilford. 

19 



June, 1886. 



Name. P. O. Address. 

Bingham, Alice E., Riverton. 

BURRITT, LnJiTE B., New Britain. 
Camp, Augusta L., Newing'nJunc. 
Carroll, Jennie L., Yalesville. 
CowLES, Helena D., New Britain. 
Crowley, Annie G., New Britain. 
Fahey, Margaret J., Wallingford. 
Ferris, Ivanor B., Sound Beach. 
FiNLEY, Nellie E., Bolton. 

GuiNAN, Theresa V., Hartford. 
Hart, Estelle M., New Britain. 
Leete, Elizabeth M., Guilford. 



I Name. 

I La Vere, Edith A., 
. Mack, Ella S., 
I Mahon, Mary p., 
Morse, Minnie G., 
I Perkins, Katherine 
QuiGG, MaryR., 
Randall, Mary A., 
Rollins, Nellie J., 
Slack, N. Emma, 
Stanton, Flora H., 
Stuhrman, Minnie L. 
Todd, Edith W., 



p. O. Address. 
Long Ridge. 
Waterbury. 
Hartford. 
Northfield. 
A., Winsted. 
Colchester. 
Lebanon. 
New Britain. 
Mystic River. 
East Lyme. 
, Southington. 
Woodbridge. 
24 



SUMMARY OF GRADUATES. 



^^^ \ June, 
Iggej January, 



14) 
16 f 

19 i 

241 



30 



43 



109 
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STUDENTS. 



HAMB. 

Brockway, Bertha L., 
EUy, Annie A., 
GalHgan, Margaret E., 
Gray, Janet E., 
Hills, Elizabeth C, 
Hoskins, Helen F., 

Howe, Ada E., 

Keegan, Ellen G.. 
Parker, Hattie I., 
Phippeny, Emma L., 
Roberts, Mary J., 
Robertson, Maria L., 
Sage, Emeda, 
Seaver, Cora J., 
Sheldon, Marian A., 
Smith, Mary L., 
Speirs, Charlotte M., 
Standish, Minnie S., 
Whitworth, Adella F., 
Williams, Margaret A., 
Williams, Carrie L., 
Wolff, Annie F., 
Woodward, Mary I., 
Clark, Walter E., 



SENIOR CLASS. 

p. O. ADDBB88. 

Middletown. 

Thompsonville. 

Wallingford, 

So. Manchester. 

Middletown. 

Hartford. 
\ Thompsonville, 
{ Enfield. 

Hartford. 

YalesvUle. 

Torrington. 

Middletovm. 

No. Manchester. 

Cromwell. 

Hartford. 

New Britain. 

Hartford. 

Hartford. 

Wethersfleld. 

Thompsonville. 

Rocky HUl 

Waterbury, 

New Britian. 

Danielsonville, 

Chaplin. 

Total 24. 



NSW BBITAIir ADDBES8. 

58 So. High. 
Arch. 

53 So. High. 



77 South Main. 

84 Camp. 
35 Hawkins. 



84 Camp. 

3. Griswold. 

77 So. Main. 
66 So. High. 



Abbott, Lizzie E., 
Adams, Bertha M., 
Andrews, Jennie, 
Bates, Grace L., 
Booth, Bessie S., 
Brown, Bertha C, 
Chadeayne, E. Jane, 
Co veil, Jane C, 
Day, Ella M., 



JUNIOR CLASS. 

Waterhury. 
Wethersflsld. 
Bethel. 
New Britain, 
New Britain. 
So. Norwalk, 
Birmingham. 
TalcottviUe. 
Hadlyme. 



3 Griswold. 

126 Camp. 
80 Pleasant, 

110 Camp. 

68 Walnut. 

79 Prospect. 

54 So. High. 
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KAXR. 

Devon, Henrietta C, 
Ellsworth, Blate L., 
Francis, Mary R., 
Qallup, Caroline A., 
Griswold, Sarah L., 
Hanna, Lizzie J., 
Haugh, Catharine A., 
Hinchliff, Mary E., 
Hubbell, Hattie L., 
Judson, Katie E., 
Kalkoff, Lillie, 
Keenan, Katie A., 
Kyle, Annie D., 
Meagher, Ida A., 
Moore, Mary A., 
Munger, Harriett, 
Munson, Lucy J., 
Nettleton, Mary W., 
Osborne, Ida M., 
Perkins, Fannie M., 
Ringrose, Hannah M., 
Boemer, Ernestine W., 
Sarvent, Emily M., 
Stark, Elizabeth F., 
Stocking, Ethel, 
Wadhams, Julia E., 
Watson, Walter S., 
Waugh, Jennie M., 



p. O. ADDIUBSS. 

So, Manchester. 

East Windsor, 

West Hartford, 

Baltic. 

BochyHUh ' 

New Britain. 

Botsford. 

Milton, 

Birmingham. 

Huntington. 

New Britain. 

Norwich. 

Bethel. 

Brookfield. 

North Madison. 

Ea^t River. 

Southford, 

Washington Depot. 

Windsor, 

Hartford. 

Chreentvich, 

Enfield. 

Hartford, 

New London. 

OUder sleeve^ s, 

Ooshen. 

Ea^t Windsor. 

Morris. 

Total 87. 



mW BBTTAIK ADDBSSS. 

79 Prospect. 
78 Prospect. 

55 Grand. 

134 Chestnut. 

13 Winter. 

Court. 

126 Camp. 

68 Wahiut. 

63 Walnut. 



85 Hawkins. 
79 Prospect. 
85 Hawkins. 
109 Prospect. 
85 Hawkins. 
85 Hawkins. 



188 Beaver. 
65 South High. 

280 Arch. 

280 Arch. 

79 Prospect. 

55 Grand. 



Abemethy, Sarah E., 
Alien, Mary E., 
Barnes, Ida M., 
Boehm, Lucy M., 
Bradley, Ora E., 
Carbery, Lucy P., 
Clark, Ellen S., 
Cobey, Lucy, 
Cornish, Nettie E., 
Day, Anna C, 
Fairchild, Caroline H., 
G^lston, Ruby M., 
Gladding, Alice E., 
Griswold, Charlotte L., 
Hawley, Hattie B., 
Hewitt, Ruth A., 



MIDDLE CLASS. 

Hartford, 
WestviUe. 

River Hebert, N. 8. 
New Britain. 
No. Manchester. 
Andover. 
Quarryville. 
Newington. 
New Britain. 
Hartford. 
Middletown. 
Hartford. 
Center Brook. 
Terryville. 
Riverton. 
Parkville. 



55 Grand. 

57 Seymour. 

117 Camp. 
54 So. High. 

44 Seymour. 



85 Seymour, 
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VAMM. 

Jenks, Julia S., 
Kingsley, Mary A., 
Knowles, Rina L., 
Leary, Margaret, 
MacDonald, Margaret. 
McLean, Theresa A., 
Mingins, Blanche V., 
Moriarty, Katharine E. 
Northrop, EsteUa, 
Parsons, Gertrude L., 
Pember, EUa M., 
Penfield, Nellie R., 
Prentiss, Lillian C, 
Phelps, Emmagene, 
Rose, E. Isabel, 
Ross, Claudia A., 
Savage, Julia S., 
Smith, Louise D, , 
Spring, Fannie, 
Staples, Helen I., 
Sparks, Edith M., 
Stone, Hattie M., 
Tuttle, Gertrude C, 
Tate, Rebecca L., 
Welch, Margaret A., 
Wilson, Ida L., 
Wilcox, Fannie E., 
Willard, Martha, 
Marvin, Elmer, 



p. O. ADDBSBS. 

Hartford. 

Yantic. 

KiUingivorth. 

Scitico, 

Colchester. 

BockviUe. 

New Yorky N. Y. 

So. Manchester. 

Windsor. 

Windsor Locks. 

Meriden. 

New Britain. 

Hartford. 

Enfidd. 

No. Branford, 

Wallingford. 

Ivoryton. 

Wallingford. 

Barkhamsted. 

Hartford. 

New Britain. 

New Itartford. 

Wallingford. 

Windsor Locks. 

Vernon. 

Stamford. 

East Hartford. 

Wethersfield. 

Lyme. 

Total, 45. 



KXW BBTTAUr ADDBX8S 

34 Pearl. 
83 Tremont. 

86 Glen. 

60 Franklin. 

85 Seymour. 
16 John. 



Allen, Elizabeth L., 
Andrus, Cora E., 
Andrews, Villette R., 
Barber, Carrie L., 
Barkentin, Harriet, 
Bell, Grace L., 
Bigelow, Julia E., 
Blake, Gtertrude V., 
Brockway, Irene E., 
Bronson, Virginia A., 
Buckley, Flora E., 
Bull, Mary A., 
Burr, Fanny E., 
Burwell, Bertha M., 
Carr, Alice, 



ENTERING CLASS. 

Ea^t Windsor. 

Windsor, 

Wallingford. 

New Britain, 

New Britain. 

Darien. 

Hartford. 

Hartford. 

East Haddam. 

East Kent. 

Meriden. 

New Hartford. 

OlastomJbury. 

New Hartford, 

Wallingford. 



44 So. High. 
110 Camp. 



175 Main. 



88 Prospect. 
55 Cor. Camp & Grand. 
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HAMS. 

Cartwright, Emma L., 
Carroll, Ruth W., 
Case, Julia Etta, 
Chase, E. Helena, 
Clark, MaryE., 
Cooke, Louise P., 
Coles, Mary E., 
Coughlin, Marcella P., 
Curtiss, Ella M., 
Curtis, Sarah, 
Daniels, Nellie M., 
Davis, Minnie W., 
Denison, Annie C, 
Deshon, A. Corinne, 
Dorsey, Mary A. R., 
Duff, Mary B., 
Egan, Katharine E., 
Fairchild, Annie L., 
Fenn, M. Gtertrude, 
Fennelly, Eleanor L., 
Fenton, Sarah L., 
Filer, Emma R., 
Fish, Emma W., 
Fordham, Ida E., 
Gibby, Wilhelmena B., 
Gladwin, Carrie L., 
Gk)odsell, Jennie, 
Griswold, Estena M., 
Hill, Rosa, 
Hill, Sarah M., 
Holmes, Lela M., 
Holmes, Mary A., 
Huntley, Lucie S., 
Johnson, Martha E., 
Kalisch, Gertrude, 
Kinney, Josephine, 
Klinger, Bertha H., 
Lamb, Eva, 
Lee, Bertha E., 
Leonard, Ida A., 
Libby, Ida, 
lillis, Ella, 
Lockwood, Carrie E., 
L3nin, Ellen J., 
Maine, Abbie C, 
Maine, Mattie L., 
Marsh, Emily E., 
Martin, M. Edwina, 



p. O. ADDBBB8. 

Nantucket, Mass. 

East Hartford, 

Olastonbury, 

Rocky HiU. 

Windsor Locks. 

West Winsted, 

Mtddlefidd. ' 

PlainvUle. 

Bridgeport, 

Stamford, 

UnionvUle. 

UnionviUe, 

Mystic Bridge. 

Meriden. 

Hartford, 

Hartford. 

Waterbury. 

West Stratford. 

TerryvUle, 

Birmingham. 

West Stratford, 

WareJumse Point, 

Bristol, 

Essex. 

Brooklyn, N, Y. 

Hartford, 

New Haven, 

Windsor Lodes, 

Meriden, 

Redding, 

Meriden. 

New London, 

Hamburgh, 

Norwalk. 

Hartford. 

Griswold. 

Hartford. 

Franklin. 

Ridgefieid, 

Durham. 

Hartford, Me, 

Newtown. 

Redding. 

Meriden, 

No. Stonington, 

No. Stonington, 

New Britain, 

Lyme, 



' BBITATir ADDBSBB. 

108 Maple. 
46 Orchard 



50 Court. 
61 So. High. 

55 Grand. 
50 Walnut. 



43 Wahiut. 



30 Griswold. 
8 Griswold. 



280 Arch St. 

519 Arch St 
30 Griswold. 



109 Prospect. 

43 Walnut. 

61 So. High. 



55 Grand. 

44 Walnut. 
44 Walnut. 
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VANS. 

McArdle, Mary H., 
McMahon, Margaret C, 
Mitchell, lillie A., 
Montague, Fannie S., 
Moriarty, Nellie A., 
Mott, S. Minnie, 
Palmer, Annie E., 
Pasco,. Lena A., 
Patterson, Virginia H., 
Pease Lulu J., 
Peck, Carrie D., 
Peck, Helen H., 
Pender, Adelaide, 
Piatt, Annie L., 
Richards, Anna £. 
Richmond, Annette B., 
Ritch, Jennie C, 
Rogers, Maria L., 
Sanford, Martha H., 
Scranton, Nellie T., 
Seavey, Isabel, 
Selleck, Celina M., 
Seymour, Carrie L., 
Shepard, Ellen L., 
Simms, Carrie L, 
Smith, Lucy M., 
Smith, Mary Louise, 
Sullivan Nellie, 
Tate, Annie M., 
Tuttle, Emily J., 
Ulrich, Julia A., 
VanKeuren, Grace E., 
Vinton, E. Roselle, 
Wakelee, Ada M., 
Walker, Lenora E., 
Walker, Mary E., 
Whedon, Jennie M., 
Wright, Pauline J., 
Hunt, Charles C, 
Hunt, Henry D., 
Eabbe, Merrick C, 
Strong, Charles R., 

Normal 



p. O. ADDBS8S. 

New Britain, 
New Britain, 
West Hartford, 
New Britain, 
So, Manchester, 
Yonkers, N, Y, 
New Britain, 
CromweU, 
Meriden. 
Windsor Locks, 
New Britain, 
Ansonia, 
Southinffton, 
DanJbury, 
Morris, 
Norwich. 

Port Chester, N, Y. 
Hartford, 
Redding, 
Madison, 
Boscatoen, N H, 
Salisbury, 
Hartford, 
Hartford, 
Windsor Locks, 
Wethersfteld, 
Sattgattuik, 
Canterbury, 
Windsor Locks, 
North Haven, 
Hartford, 
Wethersfteld, 
East Hartford, 
Birmingham, 
Manchester, 
Portland, 
Madison, 
WaJlingford, 
Bolton, 
Columbia, 
Ellington, 
Lebanon, 
School Department, 105. 



' BBITAIK ADDESSS. 

66 Chestnut. 



92 Grand. 

20 Franklin. 

50 Walnut. 

6 Franklin. 



91 Maple. 
50 Court. 

15 Prospect. 

47 Camp. 
50 Court. 

280 Arch. 
163 Arch. 

66 Grand. 

223 Main. 



110 Camp. 
66 So. High. 



66 Grand. 
44 Walnut. 



168 Arch. 



18 Hart. 

Rogers Block. 

76 Grand. 



KINDERGARTEN, ENTERING CLASS. 



Conklin, Annie E., 
Ciirtiss, Fanniebelle, 



New Britain. 
Norwalk, 
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ITAMX. 

Evenden, Minnie S., 
Learned, Harrietts., 
Smith, Fanny L., 
Somers, Mrs. Sarah M., 
Webb, Jennie B., 



p. O. ADDBBBS. 

South Norwalk, 
New Britain, 
New Britain. 
Hartford, 
Brooklyn, N, Y, 
Total, 112. 



HEW BBITAIN ADDRB88. 



92 Grand. 



KINDERGARTEN, SENIOR CLASS. 



Carroll, Mrs. Julia W., 
Hine, Mrs. Mary Stark, 
Luddington, Hattie A. , 
Stillson, Iva M., 
Whitney, Annie L., 



New Britain, 
Newington, 
New Britain, 
South Norwalk, 
Enfield. 
Total, 5. 



SUMMARY FOR THE YEAR. 

Class Graduated, January, 1886, . - - 

Class Graduated, June, 1886, . . - 

Senior Class, Normal Department, - - - 

Senior Class, Kindergarten Department, - 
Junior Class, ------ 

Middle Class, ------ 

Entering Class, Normal Department, 
Entering Class, Kindergarten Department, 



Deduct for names counted twice. 



- 19 
24 

. ih 

- 51 
46 

280 

- 14 



Total, 



266 



Note. — The present year will show a large increase in the number of 
graduates. The number enrolled and the number in attendance do not 
increase in the same ratio, because, at present, many high school gradu- 
ates complete the course in one year or a year and a half. 



CIRCULAR. 



THE DESIGN OF THE SCHOOL. 

The State Normal School has for its prime object the training 
of teachers for the common schools. 

Its second purpose is to illustrate the best methods of teaching 
all grades of school work. 
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PROFESSIONAL TRAINING. 

By the act under which the school was incorporated, the work 
must be strictly professional. By universal consent such pro- 
fessional training has been understood to include a critical review 
of the subject-matter of the common school branches. This re- 
view occupies nearly one-half of the entire course. 

Professional training also implies an acquaintance with certain 
accepted general truths or principles that are to guide the trained 
teacher. The attempt is made to derive or make real, such theory, 
by means of actual experiment. In other words, it is believed 
that teaching may be studied as an art. 

CALENDAR FOR 1886 AND 1887. 

Fall and Winter term closes Thursday, January 27, 1887. 

During this term there will be two recesses; one of three days, 
beginning with Thanksgiving; and one of one week, beginning 
Friday, December 24, and closing Monday, January 3, 

Spring and Summer term opens Monday, January 31, 1887, and 
closes Friday, June 24, 1887. There will be a recess of one week 
and a half, beginning Friday, April 1, 1887. 

Fall and Winter term opens Wednesday, August 31, 1887. 

Examinations for admission will be held at the Normal School 
building, Monday, January 31, 1887, and Wednesday, August 31, 
1887, beginning at 10 o'clock. 

ADMISSION AND GRADUATION. 

Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of age, 
must intend to teach in the public schools of Connecticut, and 
must pass a satisfactory examination in Reading, Writing, Spell- 
ing, Arithmetic, Geography, English Grammar, and History. 

Candidates must present a certificate of good character from 
the School Visitor of the town in which they reside. 

Examinations for admission are held in every county, in the 
months of July and December. 

Two classes are graduated each year. Pupils are admitted to 
the regular course, either in January or September. 

Those entering at any other time will be held responsible for 
the work previously done by the classes to which they are admit- 
ted. 
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While all are advised to take the entire course of two years, 
any are permitted to complete the work in the least time that 
their previous experience and education will allow. Graduates of 
High Schools approved by the State Board of Education are ad- 
mitted without examination. 

, DIPLOMAS. 

The diploma is granted upon the completion of the course of 
study prescribed below. 

The work done by pupils regularly graduated from High 
Schools will be accepted as an equivalent for corresponding work 
in the Normal School, except that all students must review such 
parts of the common school branches as may be deemed necessary. 

The diploma will mention only such branches as have been fully 
completed under the instructors of the school. 

No diploma of any kind will be granted until pupils have at- 
tained a certain degree of proficiency in every subject enumerated 
below, and have shown ability to teach children. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

FIRST TERM. 

1. Arithmetic. 

2. Language and Grammar. 

3. Geography. 

4. Physiology and Chemistry. 

5. Algebra, half term. 

SECOND TERM. 

1. Arithmetic, Geography. 

2. Language and Grammar. 

3. History. 

j Chemistry and Physics, half term. 
' I Book-Keeping. 
5. Geometry, half term. 

EXTRA TERM. 

1. Geometry. 

2. Algebra. 

3. Arithmetic; Geography. 

4. Grammar and Composition. 

Note. — The extra term is provided for those who may find it desirable 
or necessary to remain in the Normal School more than four terms. 
24 
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THIRD TERM. 



1. English Authors. 

2. Physics and Chemistry. (Laboratory work.) 

3. Methods, four subjects, 
j Writing, half term. 

* I Drawing, half term. 

FOURTH TERM. 

1. English Authors. 

2. Geology; Review of Experiments in Physics. 

3. Principles of Teaching. 

4. Practice and Criticism. 

NOTES ON THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

NATURAL SCIENCE. 
FIRST TERM. 

Chemistry. Experiments and recitations. 

Physiology. Study of models of human organs, and recitations. 

Work upon this subject will be directed toward the inculcation of 
principles of health. " How to take care of the body?" will be the aim of 
the course. Recitations, demonstrations, and examinations will consti- 
tute the method. The topics for consideration will be such as : Care of 
the teeth. Process of breathing. Need of pure air. Use of food. How 
to digest. Useful food. Preparation of food. Deforming bones by un- 
wise dressing and attitudes. Need of exercise. Proper exercise. Bath- 
ing. Sleep. Care of the eyes, &c. 

SECOND TERM. 

Physics. Recitation and laboratory practice. Construction of appa- 
ratus in the workshop. 

THIRD TERM. 

Physics and Chemistry. Laboratory practice. 

FOURTH TERM. 

Zoology and Gteology. Lectures. Study of specimens. 

Construction of apparatus in the workshop. 

Practice in giving science lessons and experiments in schools. 
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FRACTIONS. 

WEIGHTS 

and 
MEASURES. 



MATHEMATICS. 

First Term, 

ARITHMETIC. 

^ Common. J Review-Work; Mental; Written. 
Decimal. 1 Deriving Definitions and Rules. 

Development. 
I Tables. • Recitation. 

^Applied in practical examples. 
[Metric System. 



PERCENTAGE. 



' Illustrative examples by teacher and pupils. 
Interpretation ; Analysis. 
Thought expressed; Formulas. 
Written. 1. Condition: 2. Steps. 
. Applied in Profit and Loss ; Commission ; Stocks. 



Processes. 



ALGEBRA. 

Second l^erm, 

ARITHMBTIC. 

Business Arithmetic, completed. Ratio and Proportion, Involution and Evolution. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 
Science of Accounts. 
Application of Science ; Single Entry ; Double Entry. 

GEOMETRY, 

ENGLISH. 



Punctuation. Use of Capitals. 

Sentence making. 

Oral reproduction. 
Written statement. 

Parts of Speech. 

(a.) Classification. 

(b.) Correct use in sentences. 

The Phrase and the Clause. ' 
(a.) As a noun. 
(Z>.) As an adjective, 
(c.) As an adverb. 

Analysis of Sentences. 



FIRST TERM. 
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Letter-writing. Exercises in original composition. Paraphrases and 
development exercises. Study of Irving and Hawthorne. 



BOOKS OP REFERENCE. 

Orammara : Whitney, Kerl, Swinton ; Welsh's Essentials of English , 
Chittenden's Elements of English Composition, Angus' Handbook of the 
English Tongue, Hodgson's Errors in English, 

Notes. — The above scheme is topical and illustrative. Grammar 
occupies a second place, being made subservient to language or correct 
expression. 

The books of reference named are constantly used in the preparation 
of lessons. They take the place of a single text-book, the general out- 
line of the work being given by the teacher. 

In the study of literature, in addition to the works of the authors^ 
students consult critical and biographical essays selected from the 
library. The library is open for consultation at all hours, and students 
are expected to become familiar with such books as may be prescribed. 



SECOND TERM. 

structure of English Language. Special study of words from the- 
Saxon, Latin, and Greek. Synonyms. Rhetoric.^Diction, Figures, 
Style. 

Study of American Authors. — Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Poe,. 
Holmes, Lowell. 

Essays on subjects suggested by reading. 

BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

Trench's On the Study of Words, Skeat's Etymological Dictionary, 
Angus' Handbook of the English Tongue, Earl's Philology of the English 
Tongue, Roget's Thesaurus of English Words, Crabb's English Synonyms, 
Smith's Synonyms Discriminated. Rhetorics, — A. S. Hill, D. J. Hill, 
Kellogg, Hart. 

THIRD TERM. 

Literature. — Studies of Scott, Macaulay, DeQuincey, Lamb, Bums, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge and Tennyson. 

Study of varieties of prose and poetical composition. 

How to write an Essay —choice of subjects, material, arrangement of 
material. 

Critical Essay, to be read by each student before the class. 
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FOURTH TERM. 

Prescribed Course of Reading — Selections from Emerson, Carlyle, 
Addison, Burroughs, Bacon, Milton, Shakespeare^ Thackeray, George 
Eliot, Kingsley, Dickens. 

Written abstracts upon selections read. 

Talks upon— the history and growth of language, the different periods 
•of English literature, the development of the drama. 

Argumentative Essays. 



POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

In the study of this subject two things are sought : First, mental 
training ; Second, a knowledge of geographical facts. 

The work is made objective by appeal to environing geography, by 
constant use of the moulding board, and by the introduction of geo- 
graphical pictures. 

The attempt is made to give pupils training which will enable them 
to read the animal and vegetable life of any country, from its surface 
and physical climate. 

A geographical cabinet of specimens in botany, zoology and miner- 
alogy is of great aid in the work on " productions." Pupils are re- 
quired to consult books of science and travel with reference to each 
production of commercial value. The result of such study is presented 
to the class in the form of reproductions, illustrated by blackboard 
drawings. 

By the above means pupils obtain a fair understanding of the physi- 
cal aspects of each country studied. 

Attention is given to a logical order of presenting topics for geo- 
graphical study, and this order is illustrated by typical study of one 
continent. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

In this subject, aids to study similar to those used in political geog- 
raphy are employed. 
The following are the main topics considered. 

I. Land and Water lessons. 

II. Action of running water, 

a. Disintegration of rocks. Formation of soil. 

h. Pebbles. Sand. Mud. 

c. River terraces. 

d. Deltas. 

m. Continental similarities. 
IV. The Atmosphere. 

Properties and Uses. 

Aqueous Vapor. 

Winds. 
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Constant. 

Periodical. 

Variable. 

V. Rainfall. Forests. 

VI. Dew. Fogs. 
Vn. Ocean currents. 

HISTORY. 

The topical method is pursued in the study of this subject. Special 
prominence is given to social history and political biography. 

Free use is made, in reference, of cyclopedias, biographies, historical 
novels, histories, and other sources of information. 

Pupils are led to form habits of independent investigation. 



THE TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

The course in graining extends over an entire year. 

Every point in the teaching of the common school branches is illus- 
trated with classes of children. • 

In addition to the development of an order or method as described, 
each student serves as assistant in the model rooms for several 
months. During this term of service, the assistants are made responsi- 
ble for the board-work and the busy-work for the succeeding day. Of 
necessity, students thus become familiar with the conduct and organisa- 
tion of the school-room. 

Thorough training is given in Gymnastics; Drawing, Phonics, Penman- 
ship and Singing. 

After a suitable time has been spent in observing the work of the 
teachers of the Model Schools, students prepare lessons to be given in 
the school room in the presence of their class-mates and of the teacher 
of the room. 

E^h student is expected to know the general purpose of every lesson 
given in the school. The special purpose is made manifest when the 
lesson is assigned. Generally, an enumeration is given of the powers 
of the mind trained by the lesson. Violations of principles of teaching 
are noted. The effect of the work on the mind of the child ia made a 
point of special importance. No work is considered successful if it does 
not cultivate the child's power to think, and to express tJiotight Each 
criticism' is to be illustrated by the notes taken during the teaching 
exercise. Generally, the teacher of the room makes a summary of the 
criticisms given, pointing out the cause of the success or failure of the 
pupil-teachers. 

Sometimes a written criticism takes the place of the oral. The plan 
given below is used in written criticisms. The minor points in the plan 
are generally omitted in the oral work. Criticisms are never given in 
the presence of the children. 
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THEORY OF TEACHING. 

Lectures. 

Attention. 

Observation. 

Association of Ideas. 

The Imagination. 

Habit and Will Power. 

Logic. 
Development of steps or Order of Teaching. 
Observation in Model Schools. 

THE ART OF TEACHING. 

Beviews. 

The Common School Studies. 
Penmanship. 
Phonics. 
Beading. 
Singing. 
Preparation of Lessons, 
a. Subject Matter. 
h. Adaptation. 

c. Arrangement. 

d. Illustration. 
6. Repetition. 

/. Recapitulation and Review. 

g. Practice. 

h. Criticism. 
Organization. 
Government. 

Common School Education by Currie, Fitch's Lectures on Teaching, 
and Browning's Theories, are used as text-books in this department. 

GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 

The Normal School Building is one of the finest of its class, 
and is furnished with every modem convenience. 

There is a well-selected working library containing more than 
3,000 volumes. The work of the school requires constant refer- 
ence to this library. 

The institution is furnished witli philosophical and chemical 
apparatus, and a large laboratory. 

The churches of the city welcome the Normal School students, 
who are required to attend both church and Sunday school, unless 
excused in advance for special reasons. 

Two periods of each alternate Wednesday afternoon are devoted 
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to general literary exercises, or to lectures by gentlemen from 
abroad, upon State laws, political science, and other subjects of 
special and general interest. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition is free to all pupils intending to teach in the schools 
of Connecticut. 

The State furnishes text-books, and no charge is made for the 
careful use of the same. It is recommended, however, that pupils 
bring with them any text-books they may possess, as such books 
are often found very useful for reference. 

The cost of board in good families varies from $4.00 to $4.50 
per week. Students may reduce the price of living by arranging 
to board themselves. Furnished rooms may be had at prices 
ranging from $1 to $1.50 per week. 

^he Principal of the school will furnish good boarding-places 
for students after they arrive in New Britain. The railroads issue 
tickets at reduced rates for those who desire to board at home. 
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TOWI^S 11^ WHICH PHYSIOLOGY 
WAS TAUGHT, 1885-6. 



Physiology has been taught in the following towns. 



Hartford County. 



Town No. of DistrictB. 

Hartford High School. 

Berlin 2 

Bloomfield 9 

Bristol 9 

Canton Collinsville. 

East Hartford : 2 

Enfield- . .ThompsonyiUe High Sch. 
Farmington 2 



No. of Districts. 



Town. 

Granby 1 

Manchester 8 

New Britain 2 

PlainviUe High School. 

Southington High School. 

Suffield 11 

West Hartford 9 

Windsor 2 



Town. 

Branf ord 
Cheshire . . 

Derby 

Guilford 



New Haven County. 



No. of Districts. 

1 

1 

4 

1 



Meriden High School. 

Milford 1 



Town. 

Naugatuck 

Orange 

Prospect... 
Wallingf ord . 



No. of Districts. 



7 

8 

2 

1 

Waterbury High School. 



New London County. 



Town. No. of Districts. 

New London 1 or 2 

Norwich Not given. 

Colchester 12 

East Lyme 9 



Town. No. of Districts. 

Griswold 13 

Groton Not given. 

North Stonington Not given. 

Stonington 15 



Fairpield County. 



Town. 

Bridgeport ... 
Brookfield... 

Fairfield 

Greenwich. __ 
New Canaan. 



No. of Districts. 
1 

4 

4 

6 

1 



Norwalk In some Districts. 



Town. No. of Districts. 

Redding 8 

Sherman 6 

Stamford High School. 

Stratford 3 

Wilton 9 
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Town. 

Chaplin. . . 
Killingly . 
Plainfield. 



Windham County. 



No. of Districts. 

8 

5 

11 



Town. 

Putnam 

Windham .. 
Woodstock . 



No. of Districts. 



Litchfield County. 



Town. No. of Districts. 

Canaan Not given. 

Cornwall 6 

Qoshen 2 

New Hartford 8 



Norfolk. 



3 



Town. No. of Districts. 

Salisbury 1 

Sharon 10 

Thomaston High SchooL 

Winchester Not given. 



Town. 

Haddam.. 
Chatham . 
Cromwell. 
Essex 



Middlesex County. 



No. of Districts. 

4 

11 

6 

2 



Town. No. of Districts. 

Killingworth 2 

Middlefield 4 

Portland-.: 4 

Saybrook 1 



Tolland County. 



Town. . No. ot Districts. 

Tolland One schooL 

Hebron One schooL 

Stafford Springs 4 



No. of Districts. 



Town. 

Union 1 

Vernon 12 
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A LIST OF THE 



BOARDS OF SCHOOL VISITORS 



OR BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 



The Chairman is indicated in each case by C; the Secretary by S.; and 

Acting Visitor by A, V, The year when term expires 

is given after each name. 



Andovbr. 

E. D. White Andover 1887 

C. L. Backus *' 1887 

R. E.Phelps, ^. F. " ....1888 

H. G. Dorrance, S.,A. V... " 1888 

Walter Abbey " 1889 

C. H. Loomis, C. " 1889 

ASHFORD. 

H. E. Buxton Westford... 1887 

A. E. Potter, S.^A, V. Ashford .... 1887 

G. E. S. Amidon ....Wlllington Hollow 1888 
H. W. Morey, C, -4. F..... Westford ... 1888 

George Piatt Ashford 1889 

A.N.Hammond " ....1889 

Avon. 

N. J. Seeley, S., A. V. W. Avon... 1887 

L.F. North " -..1887 

Rev. R. Scoles ** ..,1888 

D. D. Derrin " ...1888 

Harvey Woodford, 2d, C.Avon 1889 

J.S.Woodford " 1889 

Barkhamstbd. 

Daniel Youngs Pleasant Valley 1887 

Rev. J. B. Clarke, S.,A.f^. Barkhamsted 1887 

Sheldon Merrill, C, ** x888 

Frank L. Stephens, ^. F...Riverton 1888 

Monroe Hart Barkhamsted 1889 

Edward J. Youngs Pleasant Valley 1889 

Beacon Falls. 

Homer D. Bronson, C, Beacon Falls 1888 

Emerson J. Terrell, A. f^.. *' i888 

Robert M. Rickards, 5"., A. f^. '* 1888 

Berlin. 

Samuel F. Talmage, C. ....Berlin 1887 

Rev. A. J. Benedict Kensington. 1887 

Tames Roche " 1888 

W. W. Mildrum East Berlin. i888 

A.A.Barnes '* 1889 

E. C. WoodruflF, S.,A. ^...Berlin 1889 



Bethany. 

Lewis F. Morris, 5"., A. F.. Bethany 1887 

Ernest Hotchkiss, C, A.y. " ... z888 
Samuel R. Woodward, ^ . ^. " 1889 

Bethel. 

G. B. Andrews, S. Bethel i887 

E. R. Lyon.M.D.,^. F. .. " 1887 

Rev. H. L. Slack, C,,A. V,. " 1888 

H.A.Gilbert " 

Rev. Geo. P. Torrence, A.V. " 

L. D.Judd " 



Z889 
Z889 



Bethlehem. 

Samuel P. Hayes, C. Bethlehem.. 1887 

George C. Stone, ^ . F. ** ..1887 

N. L. Bloss " .. 1887 

Wm. R. Harrison " .. 1888 

M. S. Todd, S.,A.V. West Morris 1888 

L. P. Judd " 1888 

Bloomfield, 

John Wilcox Bloomfield.. 1887 

F.B.Miller " ..1887 

Henry Gray, 5"., -(4. F. '* ..1887 

Alfred N. Case " ..1888 

Francis G. Barber ** .. 1888 

Nathan F. Miller " ..1888 

Samuel B. Newberry N. Bloomfield 1889 

F. G. Strickland Bloomfield . . 1889 

Alfred N. Fillcy " .. 1889 

Bolton. 

William B.Williams Bolton 1887 

Oliver C. Johnson *' 1887 

Orlando Sperry, C. " 1888 

Charles F. Sumner, 5".,^.^. " 1888 

C. Tyler Hunt Quarryville. 1889 

Isaac K. Thompson " .1889 

BOZRAH. 

Samuel G. Johnson, A. V. .Bozrah 1888 

Chas. A. Gager, C, A, V... " 1888 

Clayton H. Lathrop, S.,A. F.. Lebanon 1888 
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Rranford. 

Edmund Zacher, C. Hranford ... 1887 

L.J.Nichols " ...1887 

Daniel O'Brien " ...1887 

iohn Hutchinson " ... 1887 
)r. C. W. Gaylord, A. r. . *» ... 1888 

Thomas Carney '* ... 1888 

E. T. Buell ** ...1888 

William Page Stony Creek 1888 

Henry Tourdan Hranford ... i88q 

E.J.%rrd - ... ,889 

Charles Hoadley " ...1880 

H. W. Averill, ^. »» ... ,889 

Bridgeport. 
Morris B. Beardsley, 5".,^. F.Bridgeport 1887 



Emory F. Strong, A. K ... 
William B. Hincks,-^. r... 
Thomas F. Martin, A, K.. 
Julius S. Hanover, C.^A. V. 
Nathaniel Wheeler, A. K . 

David Ginand, A. y. 

John H. Colgan, ^. V. .... 

Peter W. Wren, A, V. 

Henry Co wd, v4 . V. 

Frederick Hurd,y4. V, 

Wilfred E. Norton, ^. K.. 
H. M. Harrington, Supt. .. 

Bridgbwatbr. 
Austin H. Gillette, C. Bridgewater i887 



1887 
1887 



x888 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 



HoUace D. Gillette.. 

Burr Mallett 

Stephen P. Treat 

Horace N. Sanford 

Eli Sturdevant» S,,A.V.... 

Bristol. 

Harry S. Bartholomew Bristol 

Edward B. Dunbar, ^. F.. " 

Edward Injn'aham, C. " 

Charles W. Brown Forest ville 

Rev. M. B. Roddan Bristol 

John J. Jennings, 5"., A. V.. ** 



j887 



Z889 
1889 



Brookpibld. 



Almon H. Taylor Hawleyville 1887 

Edmond Weld Brookfield.. 1887 

Rev. A. C. Pierce, C. Brookfield Centre 1888 

George C. Jones '* 1888 

B. T.Jackson Brookfield .. 1889 

SamuelSherman, .5"., ^. K. " ..1889 

Brooklyn. 
Frank Day, S, Danielsonville 1887 



W. E. James. 

H. H. Green, C. " 

Rev. E. S. Beard, ^. K.... Brooklyn.. 

Dr. A. H. Tanner 

Albert D. Putnam " 



1887 
1888 
1888 
Z889 
1889 



Jedediah H. Hurli 

James A. Spencer 

Philo Kelsey 

George E. Elliot, A. V. 

James L. Davis 

Daniel H. Man waring. 

Rev. M. J. Crowley, A. F..Collinsville. 1887 I Thomas Anderson 

Linneaus F. Turner, C.^.V. Burlington 1887 ?; S- Carter..... 

Rev. Charles H. Smith, A.V. " t8R8 ! H. L. V\ elman, C. 



Burlington. 



Canterbury. 

Wm. S. Adams Canterbury 1887 

Comforts. Burlingame,^. F. *' 1887 

Marvin H. Sanger '* 1887 

John Shea " x888 

Albert C. Greene, C, A. K Westminster 1888 
Rev. Stephen B. Carter, .S"., 

A.V. »» x888 

Andrew J. Clark Canterbury x88a 

Elderkin Waldo " 1889 

Henry Kendall " 1889 

Canton. 

J. H. Bidwel^i". CollinsvUle .- 1887 

C. H. Blair, .4. V. '» .. 1887 

D. C. Holbrook *^ ..1888 

James Case, .^. V. Canton Center 1888 

W. W. Bidwell CollinsvUle.. 1889 

B. O. Higley, C, A. K. ...Canton 1889 

Chaplin. 

Rev. Nathaniel Beach Chaplin 1887 

Daniel A. Griggs '* 1887 

Rev. F. Williams, 5".,^. F. " ....1888 
William N. Webster ** .... 1888 

C. Edwin Griggs, C. " 1889 

Charles H. Winchester '* 1889 

Chatham. 

H. B. Brown, 5"., A. V. ..East Hampton 1887 

Titus Arnold Middle Haddam 1887 

Joseph Barry " 1887 

A. H. ConkHn East Hampton 1888 

W. W. B. Markham " 1888 

Levijewett Middle Haddam x888 

F. D. Strong East Hampton 1888 

H. D. Chapman, C. " 1888 

Benj. D. Hurd Middle Haddam z888 

Cheshire. 

Rev. S. J. Horton, C. Cheshire 1887 

Rev. D. D. Bishop ** 1887 

Theodore A. Cook, A.V... " 1888 

Frederick Ives West Cheshire 1888 

Geo. R. Johnson, 5"., A. K.Cheshire 1889 

Dr. Geo. C. F. Williams... ** .... 1889 

Chester. 

Ambrose Pratt, C. Chester i88q 

Dr. S. W. Turner, S.,A.V. " 1889 

W.F.Wilcox »* 1889 

Clinton. 

A. H. Stevens, S.,A. V. ...Clinton 1887 

■ '* 1887 

*' 1887 

" 1887 

" 1888 

" 1888 



Burdette A. Peck, A.V..... Bristol 



1889 



Wm. Kirtland. 



Romeo Elton, 5".,^. K....Burling"tonIl 1889 1 ^^^id L. Wright 



1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 



Canaan. 



Colchester. 



Rev. J. Ackerman, ^. V. ..Falls Village 1887 | D. S. Bigelow, A. V. Westchester 1887 



Timothy Tucker. 

Rev. D. M. Moore, A.V... 

Dwight E. Dean, S. 

Myron H, Dean, C, A. V. 
Major A. Nickerson 



1887 R. R. Carrington, M.D., C. Colchester.. 1887 

1888 , Alden A. Baker, ^. V. ** .. 1888 

1888 ' Israel F. Loomis Westchester 1888 

1889 I Rev. Bernard Bray Colchester.. 1889 

1889 ' Samuel P. Willard, S., A.V. " .. 1889 
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COLBBROOK. 

R. D. Baldwin Colebrook River 1887 

R. Roclcwell, C. Colebroolc.. 1887 

A.J.Terrell '' .. 1887 

Howard Smith, ^. K. '* ..1888 

Joiin A. Deming: Robertsville j888 

T. Persons Colebrook River 1888 

S. A. Cooper, S.^A. y, ... Colebrook .. i88q 

L. O. Bass " .- 1889 

P. Bowman, ^. K ....North Colebrook 1889 

Columbia. 

James P. Little Columbia... 1887 

Norman H. Clark " ...1887 

William H. Veomans *' ... 1888 

William A. Collins, S., A.V. " ... j888 

J. E. H. Gates.C. " ...1889 

Wm. Clifford Robinson.... Hebron 1889 

Cornwall. 

P.M. Kellogg, /I. V. Cornwall... 1887 

S.B.Johnson " ...1887 

V. C. Beers Cornwall Bridge 1888 

L. J. Nickerson, S.,A. F...W. Cornwall 1888 

O. G. Mclntire, C. Cornwall .. . 1889 

C. M. Hall W. Cornwall 1889 

Coventry. 

Alex. S. Hawkins, C.,A. F.Willimantic. 1887 
Andrew Kingsbury, S,^A. ^.Coventry. 1887 
H. Perkins Topliff, A, K..S. Coventry. 1887 

FredS. Sweet, ^. K ** .1888 

John Brown, y4. V. Merrow 1889 

Charles R. Hall, ^. V. Coventry... 1889 

Cromwbll. 

Rev. W. A. Stickney, C,^. F.Cromwell 1887 

G. H. Butler, 5". " 1887 

Rev. John Murphy ** 1888 

Timothy Simpson ** 1888 

Frank W. Bliss " 1889 

Linus H. Williams " 1889 

Danburv. 

James E. Walsh, A. V. Dan bury .. 1887 

Rev. A. C. Hubbard, S..A. V. '' .. 1887 
Wm. F.Taylor, C.,i4. F.... " ..1888 
Rev. J. A. Freeman, .(4. V. . '* .. 1888 

Howard B. Scott, A.V. '* .. 1889 

Peter H. Lynch, M.D.,^. F. " ..1889 

Daribn. 

Rev. Louis French, 5*., A. V. ..Noroton 1887 

Albert C. Scofield Darien.. 1887 

Charles A. Bates, Jr " ..1887 

Samuel C. Austin, CyA.V. " ..1888 

Samuel B. Belden " .. i888 

Orlando Whitney ** .. 1888 

Nathan Dauchy Noroton 1889 

Wm. E. Street Darien.. 1889 

Charles Raymond " .. 1889 



Dbrbv. 

Clark N. Rogers, C. Derby 1887 

Dr. Geo. L. Beardsley.-(4. K.Birmingham, 1887 
Rev. Peter M. Kennedy... ** 1887 

Rev. Walter C. Roberts ...Ansonia 1888 

Edson L. Bryant " ... 1888 

Wm. D. O'Brien Birmingham, 1888 

Alberts. Terry Ansonia 1889 

Fred. W. Holden '* 1889 . , ^., 

E. B. Gager, .S". Birmingham, 1889 | Chas.W.Blakeman,5".,-<4.F. 



Durham. 

James E. Bailey Durham Center 1887 

Wm. Parsons " *• 1887 

Henry S. Nettleton " »* ,888 

N. H. Parsons, S.^A. V. Durham x888 

Alvin P. Roberts, C. " 1889 

Wm. T. Coe Durham Center, 1889 

Eastpord. 

E. W. Warren Eastford.... 1887 

Rev. C. M. Jones, S.,A.V.. '^ .... ,877 

A. L. Johnson, ** 1888 

C. E. Barrows, C. " JJJJ 1888 

Rev. J. Trowbridge, -^.K. " 1880 

S. A. Wheaton Phoenlxville, 1889 

East Gran by. 

Clinton Phelps E. Granby.. 1887 

F. F. Stevens, C. Copper Hill, 1887 

J. A. Allison Tariffville .. 1888 

J. R. Holcomb E. Granby.. 1888 

D. A. Strong »' .. x88o 

B. E.Smith, .9.,^. r. " ..1889 

East Haddam. 

Rev. S. McCall,^.^;.,.. East Haddam, 1887 
Francis G. Root. ^. K-...Leesville,... 1887 
Rev.A.T.Parsons,C..4.K,East Haddam, 1888 

C. W. Chapman, .S'.,^.F.,...Millington, 1888 

Chas. B. Warner East Haddam, 1880 

NorrisW. Rathburn, ^. K., Millington, 1889 



East Hartford. 

Arthur W. Eaton, ^. r....Burnside..-. 1887 

Chas. W. Porter Naubuc .... 1887 

*Francis R. Childs E. Hartford. 1887 

Rev. G. A. Bowman, ^.K, " . 1888 

Rev. Jas. J. Gleason *• .1888 

AsherS. Bailey " . 1888 

Patrick Garvan, C '* . 1889 

Wm. H. Olmsted '* .1889 

Jos. O. Goodwin. S.,A. V., " . 1880 

♦Lives in Hartford. 



East Haven. 

Jonathan Dudley. 5"., /I. F. East Haven, 1887 

Andrew J. Grannis Fair Haven. 1887 

Charles H. Fowler, C. New Haven, i888 

Dwight W. Tuttle, >f. F...East Haven, 1888 

Rev. D. J. Clark " " 1889 

Grove J. Tuttle " " 1889 



East Lyme. 

J. T. Benton Niantic 1887 

E. L, Beckwith, 5'.,-^. K..East Lyme. 1887 

Calvin S.Davis Niantic 1888 

A. E.S. Bush *' 1888 

Daniel Calkins, C East Lyme. 1889 

Irving E. Watrous " " . 1889 



Easton. 

Chas. S. Everett, A^ V. Easton 1887 

Chauncey McCartv, A. K. Stepney 1887 

Geo. J. Banks, A. V. Easton 1888 

Geo.S. Piatt, ^. V. Plattsville.. 1888 

Chas. F. Sllllman, C.^A.V. Easton 1889 
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x888 
x888 



East Windsor. 

S. Terry Wells.... E. Windsor. 1887 

O.S. Wood, S., A. V. Wlndsorville. 1887 

Lewis T. Skinner " .1887 

Jabez S. Allen, C. Broad Brook x888 

A. J. Weed Ware House Point. 1888 

T.J. Adams Broad Brook x888 

John B. NobleM. F....E. Windsor Hill 1889 
. O. Ellsworth Broad Brook 1889 
lahlon H. Bancroft. Ware House Point 1889 

Ellington. 

Carlos R. Sadd EUington ... 1887 

Alfred U. Charter Square Pond 1887 

Sylvester Morris Ellington... x88t 

Henry K. Warner '^ . 

J.T. McKnight, 5"., ^. K. 
Joel A. Warner, C^.r... 

Chas. B. Sikes ** ... X889 

Homer S.Allen ** ... X889 

James A.Stacy....*. Square Pond 1869 

Enfibld. 

Rev. G. W. Winch, C.,^. F.Enfield 1887 

John Hamlin, 5"., .*4. F... Thompsonville 1887 

Samuel A. Booth Enfield 1887 

Dr. E. F. Parsons Thompsonville 1888 

Dr. Geo. T. Finch, A.y. " x888 

Michael A. Bailey " .. 1888 

Rev. C.W. Gallagher, .<4.F..Hazardvllle X889 

Joseph N. Allen Enfield..... X889 

Rev. John F. George... Thompsonville X889 

ESSBX. 

Hon. James Phelps Essex X887 

Joseph P. Southworth ** X887 

Hugh J. Wallace " 1887 

E. W. Wetmore, C.,A. V.. '* 1887 

Geo. W. Dickinson: " X887 

Richard H. Mather " x888 

Francis A. Shailer " ....... x888 

Henry H. Williams Centerbrook x888 

Lorenzo Beck with ** X889 

John E. Northrop Ivoryton X889 

Clement M. Parmelec *' .. X889 

Chas. H.Hubbard,^".,^. F.Essex X889 

Fairfield. 

M. V. B. Dunham, M.D., A . V. 

Greenfield HiU 1887 

C. G.Wilson, ^. K. " *' X887 

Rev. J. E. Bushnell, A. F.. Fairfield.... 1888 

Rev. C. G. Adams, S.,A.V, Southport.. 1888 

Rev. John Warren, C, A. ^Bridgeport. 1889 

Edmund Hobart, /I. K..... Fairfield.... X889 

Farmington. 

Edward Norton, C. Farmington, X887 

Rev. T. K. Fessenden,-<4.F. '* 1887 

Geo. Dunham Union ville.. x887 

Samuel Frisbie " .. X887 

Rev. Chas. S. Lane, ^.F... " ,. x888 

James L.Cowles Farmington. 1888 

Julius Gay, 5". " . i889 

Erastus Gay. . 
Rev. Geo. W. 



Allen Unionville.. 1889 

Franklin. 

Clifton Peck, A.V. Lebanon — 1887 

Rev. H. E. Hart,^. K..... Franklin.... 1887 

Henry Bellows, A. V, Baltic 1888 

Geo.L. Ladd,^. V, N.Franklin. 1888 

G. E. Stark weather, C.,.*4. F.Franklin... X889 
G. H. Griffing,5".,>I.K.... " ... X889 



Glastonbury. 
Austin Gardner, C^A. F... Buckingham X887 

A. A. Babcock, ^. F. S.Glastonbury X887 

T. W. Hubbard, S., A,V, " '♦ x888 
Henry E. Loomis, A. F.. ..Glastonbury x888 
Wm. H. Griswold,^.F.... •^ 1889 

L. E. Crosby, A. F.. — E. Glastonbury 1889 

GOSMBN. 

S. A. Bartholomew West Goshen 1887 

Lyman Hall ♦* 1887 

Henry Norton, C J". *' x888 

John H. Wadhams ** x888 

W. W. Norton Goshen 1889 

F. E. Hurlbut ♦» 1889 

J. D. Barton, Jr., A, F..... West Goshen 



Granby. 

C. P. Loomls Granby 

H. G. Viets - 

M. C. Hayes N. Granby . 

W. A. Stratton Granby 

A. L. Hoicomb N. Granby. 

Condit Hayes W. Granby. 

Rev. C. C. Campbell, A, F.Granby 

L. C. Spring, C^.F..... " 

F. LJewett,^.,^.F. •* 



1887 
1887 
1887 



X889 



Grbbnwich. 
Amasa A. Marks, CyA.V. Sound Beach 1887 
Myron L. Mason, S.^A. F. Greenwich.. X887 
Dr. T. L. Marshall, .*4.F....Bayport.-.. x888 

William White, A, F. Greenwich . x888 

Wm. S. Craft, A. F.,Port Chester, N. Y. X889 
SUas E. Mead, A, F. Round HIU. X889 

Griswold. 
Rev. C. H. Peck. S.^A. F.. Griswold. .. X887 

Samuel Barber JewettCity. 1887 

James Finn ** ** .2887 

B. F. Billings, Glasgo x888 

J. E. Leonard Griswold. — x888 

Alex. Lewis Glasgo x888 

Edward A. Geer Griswold... 1889 

J. D. Eccleston... Glasgo X889 

E. C. Keigwin, C. JewettCity. 1889 

Groton. 

Horace Clift, C.,A. F. ...Mystic River X887 

Nelson Morgan, A, F. Noank X887 

Samuel S. Lamb, S,.A. F.Mystic t888 

Joseph Hull, ^.F. ** x888 

Rev. N.T.Allen, ^.F..... " 1889 

D. A. Daboll, Jr., y4. F.. Center Groton X889 

Guilford. 

John R. Rossiter,^. F.....N. Guilford. 1887 

Harvey W. Spencer Guilford 1887 

E. Walter Leete Leete's Island X887 

Rev. G. W. Banks,.y.,^.F. Guilford.... 1888 

Henry S.Wedmore '* 1888 

Charles Griswold, C. ** x888 

Rev. E. M. Vitterin, A,V. " .... 1889 

Henry Spencer " 1889 

Erwin W. Rossiter: N.Guilford.. 1889 

Haddam. 

Wm. J. Smith Higganum.. 1887 

Ralph E. Thayer ^* ..1887 

Fletcher Clark " ..1887 

Orrin Shailer Haddam.... x888 

Bazaleel Shailer *' x888 

A. W. Tyler, S.,A. V. Tylerville .. x888 

Gilbert M. Clark, C. Haddam Neck 1889 

Charles O.Gillette '* " 1889 

R.S. Cruttenden Higganum.. 2889 
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Hamdbn. 

Blsworth A. Bradley Hamdeo — 1887 

Andrew McKeoa Mt. Carmel. 1887 

Wm.S. Downer Whitneyville 1887 

Elsworth B. Cooper, C. Hamden x888 

Patrick Maher Mt. Carmel. 1888 

J.M.Hendinger,7a Franklin 

Street, New Haven z888 

Geo. H. Allen Mt. Carmel. 1889 

JohnKinnev ** . 1889 

E. Dickerman, S.,A.K Box 839 

New Haven 1889 

Hampton. 

Allen Jewett Clark's Comer 1887 

Henry Clapp Rawson 1887 

JosepnW.Consdon,^.,^. F.Hampton .. 1887 

Addison J. Greenslit '^ .. x888 

Harvey Converse " .. 1888 

Georfi:e W. Bennett *' .. x888 

David Greenslit, C. ** ..1889 

Edsar H. Newton •* — 1889 

Geo. Kimball " .. 1889 

Hartford. 

SidneyE. Clarke 297 Main St. 1887 

Wm. Waldo Hyde, A. K..274 " 1887 

Carlos C. Kimball ai8 " 1887 

Charles E. Gross, S. 274 " x888 

Geo. O. Kinne 9 Charter Oak St. 1888 

Geo. R. Shepherd 667 Asylum St. 1888 

John H. Brocklesby 274 Main St. 1889 

iohn E. Scanlan 35 Asylum St. 1889 
(elancthon Storrs, C. 91 Ann St... 1889 

Hartland. 

A. B. Gains, C, A. K E. Hartland, 1887 

G. B. Cornish, 5".,^. K....W. Harttand 1887 

Amos Osbom Riverton 1888 

U. Nickerson '* 1888 

O. P. Cowdrey E. Hartland, 1889 

E. H. Gaylord. W. Hartland 1889 

Harwinton. 

M. L. Goodwin Harwinton . 1887 

Vacancy. 

E. M. Hayes, 5'.,^.f^. »' .1888 

A. G. Wilson " . 1888 

A. W. Buell, C ** . x889 

H. D. Reynolds '* . 1889 



Hbbron. 

Loren A. Waldo, S.^A. F.. Hebron 

Frank R. Post " 

David N.Jones TurnervilleS . 

Geo. Norton Gilead 

A.W.Hutchinson ** 

Rev. J. W. Ellsworth, ^. F.Hebron .... 

B. S. Ellis Gilead 

F. C. Bissell, C Hebron 

Chas. L. Phelps " 



1887 
X887 
1887 
x888 
1888 
1888 
X889 
1889 
1889 



Huntington. 

D. S. Brinsmade, C. Birmingham 1887 

G. M. Wakelee " 1887 

G. A. Shelton " x888 

Horace Wheeler, 5".,^. F.. " x888 

Lewis B. Gray Monroe X889 

Edward S. Hawley,y|.F... 

Huntington Center 1889 



Kbnt. 

John Chase, C.,^F. South Kent. 1887 

JohnSlosson,^. K Kent 1887 

Chas. L. Spooner, ^'..yj. K. " rSftfi 

R. M. Gibbs,yl. k.l " xias 

I. J. B^rdsley,w4. F. New Preston X889 

G. A. Vmcent,.^. K. Kent 18^ 

KiLLINGLV. 

Rev. James Dingwell....DanielsonviUe X887 

Herbert C. Columbus E. Killingly X887 

Marshall P. Dowe Danielsonville 1887 

Anthony Ames. 5"., -4. K " ,888 

Dr. Asahel E. Darling Killingly.... z888 

Dr. Edwin A.Hill.... E. KMngly x888 

HenryC. Atwood Killingly:.. 1880 

Geo. L»oyd, C .. Danielsonville iSJ 
Chauncey H. Wright S. KUlingly 1889 

KlLUNGWORTH. 

kr % Nettleton, C. A . F.. Madison.... 188, 

W. E. Griswold, 5". " im! 

N. H. Evarts KillingwoJth x88! 



Lebanon. 



Isaac Gillette, 6'.,^. ^.....Lebanon.... 1887 
?ru ^. P. Barber, C^.r. Lebanon.... x888 
Albert G. Kneeland, A. V. Lebanon.... 1888 

Lbdvaro. 

Wm. J. Brown Mystic x88t 

Wm. T.Cook, 5". Udyard.... x88; 

Johns. Spicer <^ .... X887 

Thomas Latham, C. Gales Ferry 1888 

Isaac G. Geer Poquetannoc x888 

Albert Z. Brown, ^. F..... Mystic 1888 

George Fanning Ledyard x88q 

George Gray ^^ .... X889 

Isaac A. Chapman : " 1889 

Lisbon. 

Rev. John McVay Versailles... 1887 

Henry Lyon, C, A. V. Jewett City. 1887 

C.J.Bromley *♦ .1887 

Rev. S. G. Hastings, 5"., A.V. '' . 1888 

A. A. Hills Greenville.. 1888 

T. C.Francis Jewett City. 1889 

Litchfield. 

Geo. W. Mason, ^. V, Litchfield... X887 

T. Leander Jennings, A, V, Bantam X887 

Wm. Deming.C.,^. F..... Litchfield... x888 
Dwight C. Kilbourn, 5"., A,V. ^^ ... 1888 

Charles L Page,^. V, Milton X889 

Joseph H. Hopkins, .<4. F...Northfield.. 1889 

Lyme. 

Rev. Dr. E. F. Burr, C. Lyme X887 

Henry B. Sisson Hamburgh . 1887 

Israel D. Burnham Hadlyme... 1888 

Dr. J. G. Ely Hamburgh . 1888 

Nelson H. Bill Lyme 1889 

Rev. B. B. Hopkinson,5'.,^. V, Lyme... 1889 

Madison. 

Rev. Jas. A. Gallup, S.^A. F.Madison .. 1887 

Chas. H. Parker North Madison X887 

J. Myron Hull Madison.. .. x888 

George Munger, C. East River . z888 

Frank C. Dowd Madison.... X889 

Nathan Howell East River . 1889 
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Manchbstbr. 

Rev. S. W. Robbins,C.^ . ^Manchester. 1887 

Rev. James F. Cainpbell,No. *' . 1887 

Dr. O. B. Taylor, S., A.V. " . x888 

ios. B. Latham No. " . x888 

)r. C. W. Jacques ** " .1889 

John S. Cheney So. '? - 1889 

RufusR. Dimock, ^. F. ... ** 

Manspibld. 

R. P. Barrows Mansfield Center 1887 

I. P. Fenton " ^ " 1887 

H. Huntington, i4. F.. .Mansfield Depot 1887 

Andrew M. Grant Mount Hope x888 

John S. Hanks Gurleyvllle. 1888 

L P. Chamberlain Mansfield... 1888 

E G Sumner, M.D.,C. Mansfield Center 1889 
Rev. K. B. Glidden, S.^.V. ** " 1889 
S. D. Yeomans ** " 1889 

Marlborough. 



J. J. BellM.^^.- 

Wm. T. Joyner 

Rev. H.M. Vail, C. 

W. W. BoUes 

John Lord, ^., ^.^. 
F.Jones 



Marlborough 1887 

1887 



1888 
x888 
1889 
X889 



Mbridbn. 



Robert H. Curtis Meriden.... X887 

E. Miller, Jr " — . 1887 

Rev. J. T. Pettee " .... X887 

Hon. Geo. R. Curtis " .... x888 

Dr. E. T. Bradstreet " .... x888 

Wm. H. Miller " .... x888 

Dr. Chas. H. S. Davis, C... ** .... 1889 

Dr. A. W. Tracy " — X889 

Rev. J. H. Chapin, S.,A.V, " .... X889 

Middlbbury. 

Levings Abbott, C. Middlebury X887 

James E. Baldwin ** .1887 

A. S. Clark, A. V, " - x888 

David M.Fenn " - x888 

Henry S. Atwood " . X889 

E. L. Tyrrell. ^., A . V. .... " X889 

MiDDLBFIBLD. 

Jedediah E. Safford Rockfall.... X887 

Phinehas M. Augur Middlefield . X887 

Moses W. Terrill, C. " - x888 

Waldo B. Miller " .1888 

John O. Couch " . X889 

Milton H. Miller ** - 1889 

Rev. A. C. Denison, S.^A. V. 

MiDDLBTOWN. 

Silas A. Robinson, C.^A. ^..Middletown 1887 

James K. Guy, A. V. " 1887 

W. U. Pearne, S.,A.V.... " x888 

Eben P. Hubbard, A.V.... " 1888 

Marius W. Wilcox, A. F...East Berlin. 1889 
Horace H . Johnson, A.V.. 

Meriden (Westfield box) X889 

MiDDLBTOWN. (City Dist.) 

Stephen B. Davis Middletown 1887 

E. Bound ChaflFee '* 1887 

Edward Douglas " »887 

William North Rice, C. .... ** 1888 

Charles A. Plddock, A.V.. ** 1888 

Thomas Thompson ** 1888 

W. U. Pearne,.S *' 1889 

Charles R. Lewis " 1889 

Charles W. Church " 1889 



MiLPORO. 

George M. Guna MUford 1887 

Wm. G. Mitchell " X887 

George F. Piatt " X887 

Charles Monson ** X887 

N. E. Smith, C, A. V, " 1888 

C. A. Tomlinson, S, ** 1888 

Wm. Cecil Durand " 1888 

JohnS.Caroli " 1888 

Isaac T. Rogers, .<4. F. »* 1889 

Robert W. Clark " 1889 

N. Dwight Piatt " X889 

Henry N. Piatt " 1889 

MONROB. 

John G. Stevens, S.^A.V. .Monroe X887 

E.L. Staples,^. K " X887 

Benj. H. French, C. " 1887 

MONTVILLB. 

M. V. B. Brainard,.^. ^'....MontviUe... X887 

Willis I. Browning Oakdale .... r887 

Calvin B. Beebe ** 1887 

Charles E. Wheeler, C. .... ** .... 1888 

George Wood worth Norwich ... 1888 

Joseph S. Latimer Montville... 1888 

Wm. M. Burchard,^. V. ..Uncasville.. X889 
J. R. Gay, 2ndS.y A. V, ...Massapeag . 1889 
(One vacancy.) 

Morris. 

S. W. S. Skilton, C„ A, V. .Morris 1887 

Dwight Griswold, S.^A. K.Wcst Morris X887 

Homer Stoddard Bantam x888 

Silas E. Stockman Morris 1888 

Robert Hall Bantam 1889 

C. S. Loveland Morris 1889 

Naugatuck. 

F. B.Tuttle,M.D.,C., -4. ^.Naugatuck. 1887 
Dwight P. Mills, A. V. .... ** . 1887 

Rev. E.C.Gardner, 5.,^.^. " . 1888 

Thomas Davey, A, V. Union City. i888 

Rev. James Pagan, A. ^...Naugatuck - X889 
Patrick Brennan,^. V. Union City. X889 



Nbw Britain. 

Edward H. Davison New Britain 

Lawrence Crean ** 

Charles S. Andrews *' 

John N. BarUett, C.,A, V.. 

William F. Walker 

William Parker 

John Walsh, 5"., A. V. 

Thomas Schmitt ** 

V. B. Chamberlain ** 

Ralph G. Hibbard 



Thomas Begley 
Denis Riordan.. 



1887 
1887 
X887 
1887 
1888 



1889 
1889 



Nbw Canaan. 

Edwin Hon NewCanaan X887 

L. M. Monroe, S.,A. V. ... " . 1887 

William G. Brownson ** . 1888 

B. D. Purdy " .1888 

William Wardwell Norwalk.... 1889 

Stephen B. Hoyt, C. NewCanaan X889 

Nbw Fairfibld. 

H. O. Leach Ball's Pond. X887 

Moses Glennon Lanesville .. 1887 

Edward Treadwell ** .- 1887 

H. H. Wildman, C. New Fairfield x888 

A. B. Brush " x888 

J. J. Treadwell, 5.^. F.... " . X889 
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Nbw Hartpord. 

Tohn Richards New Hartford 1887 

Henry T. Smith " .. 1887 

Norman B. Merrill, A. ^..Nepaug .... x888 
Rev. Luke Fitz Simons... New Hartford x888 
Rev. F. H. Adams, C.,A. V. " .. 1889 
Rev. C. W. Colton Pine Meadow 1889 

New Haven. (City District.) 

Francis E. Harrison .562 Chapel St. 1887 

Joseph D. Plunkett ...XX University PI. 1887 

Chas. E. Graves lox Grove St. X887 

Horace H. Strong N. Quinnipiac 1888 

Thomas O'Brien ...87 Ward x888 

PhiloS. Bennett 46 College.. x888 

HarmanusM. Welch, C..X452 Chapel St. 1889 

Maier Zander 3x2 Orange St. 1889 

Henry F. Peck 1305 Chapel St. 1889 

Horace Day, S. 

S. T. Dutton, Supt. Schools 

New Haven. (Westville District.) 

L. W. Beecher,C. Westville... 1887 

Burton Dickerman " ... X887 

A.N.Allen ... " ...1887 

Geo. E. Bradley " ... x888 

M. E. Terrell " ... x888 

T.D.Payne " ... x888 

J. N.Austin " ... X889 

E. L. Hitchcock " ... X889 

H. L.Hotchki8S,5'.,^.K.. " ... X889 

New Haven. (South District) 

Geo. M. Thompson,C.,.<4.F.New Haven. 
J. H. Morris, i., .4. V. 

Newington. 

John G. Stoddard, C Newington Junct'n 1887 

Johns. Kirkham Newington. X887 

EUas M.Steele ** ..1888 

Jacob Dix Newington Junct'n x888 

Roger Wells Newington. X889 

Chas. K. Atwood, S. " .. 1889 

Rev. John O. Barrows, A,V. " 

New London. 

Stephen A. Gardner New London 1887 

Joseph P. Brown. A.V. " . . 1887 

Herbert L. Crandall ** ..1887 

Isaac C.Tate ** .. x888 

Horace Coit,C. " .. x888 

Elisha V. DaboU, S. " .. x888 

Benjamin Stark " .. 1889 

Thomas W. Potter " .. X889 

Thomas S. Collins " -.1889 

New Milford. 

Ethiel S. Green New Milford X887 

Amos H. Bowers, .*4. V. ..Gaylordsville 1887 

Geo. W. Richmond New Milford 1887 

C. A. Todd, S., A. V, " . x888 

Wm. H. Hartwell " . x888 

Aaron D. Marsh " . x888 

E. F. Morehouse, C. ** .1889 

CharlesN. Hail " -1889 

Scott Buckingham, .«4. F. ..Northville.. 1889 

Nbwtown. 

Abd B. Prindle, C.,A. V, .Newtown .. X887 

James Haugh,^. V. Botsford 1887 

Daniel G. Beers, A. V, Newtown .. x888 

Charles H. Northrop, S.. A,V, " . . x888 
B.Sevan Johnson, i4. ^. .. " .. X889 

James E. Madigan, A, ^...Sandy Hook Z889 

25 



Norfolk. 

Rev. J. W. Beach, S. Norfolk .... 

J. N. Cowles " 

Rev. John De Teu " 

Silas A. Palmer " 

W.L Sparks " .... 

Michael Murphy West Norfolk 

Col. H. B. Knapp, A. V. ..Norfolk .... 

Geo. R. Bigelow, y4. K..... ** 

Frederic E. Porter, C. " 



1887 
X887 
X887 
x888 
1888 
1888 
X889 
1889 
Z889 



North Branpord. 

William Maltby, C. Northford .. 1887 

A. M. Gates North Branford 1887 

Rev. H. S. Snyder, A. V. ..Northford .. x888 

Edward Smith '* .. 1888 

Rev. F. Countryman,5".,^.F.,N.Branrd 1889 
N. M. Robinson " . 1889 

North Canaan. 

Edward S. Roberts East Canaan x887 

J. B. Hardenbergh Canaan x887 

A. T. Roraback, .S'.,-^. V... " 1888 

M. B. Tobey, C, A. V. ..Canaan Valley x888 

Charles H. Briggs ** " . X889 

Charles Gillette... Canaan 1889 

North Haven. 

R. B. Goodyear North Haven X887 

S.B.Thorpe " .1887 

J. B. Goodsell ** . 1887 

Geo. W.Smith " . x888 

Whitney Eliot, C. " . x888 

L E. Mansfield " . x888 

A. F. Austin, 5"., A, V. .... *» . 1889 

S. F. Linsley ** .1889 

H. F. Potter Montowese. X889 

North Stonington. 

Dr. E. H. Knowles, C. ..N. Stonington. 1888 

iohn L. York, .S". " . x888 

TrankR. Brown, ^.F.-... " . x888 

NORWALK. 

Edwin Adams South Norwalk 1887 

Thos. G. Osborne, A. V. ..Norwalk ... 1887 

John S. Seymour ** ..-1887 

James Toner •* ... 1888 

E.J. Hill, C. " ... x888 

J. J. Millard, 5"., A. V. ..South Norwalk 1888 
Edward Anderson, A. V. ..Norwalk ... 1889 

John W. Slater South Norwalk X889 

Chas. G. Bohannon ** . 1889 

Norwich. 

Rev. Robert P. Stanton, C.,Norwich ... X887 

Palmer Bill " ... 1887 

Burrell W. Hyde *' ...1887 

Rev. William B. Clark.. Norwich Town x888 

Charles E. Blumley Norwich... x888 

Horace A. Briggs ** ... x888 

Jabez S. Lathrop Norwich Town 1889 

John W. Crary, S,,A. V. ..Norwich ... 1889 
Patrick McLaughlin Taftville.... X889 

Norwich. (Town St.) 

G. G. Pitcher Norwich Town X887 

Lewis A. Hyde Norwich... 1887 

Edward Harland ** ... X887 

J. S. Lathrop, 5". " ...1888 

Wm. B. Clark, C.^A, K,NorwichTown x888 

Wm. B. Lathrop " . x888 

Wm. R. Potter " - 1889 

P. O. Mahoney " . x88o 

A. W. Dicken " . X889 
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Norwich. (Central Dist.) 

Rev. Williams. Palmer, C.Norwich... 1887 

Costello Lippitt, S. " ... 1887 

Burrell W. Hyde " ...1887 

Luther R. Case '* ...1888 

M. M. Whittemore " ... x888 

Donald G. Perkins " ...1888 

Dr. Patrick Cassidy " ...1880 

Chas. H. Dillaby " ...1889 

Chas. F. Setchell »• ...1889 

N. L. Bishop, Su/t 

Norwich. (West Chelsea Dist.) 

Alonzo R. Aborn, C. Norwich 1887 

C. H. Hulburt " 1887 

Solomon A. Frink " 1888 

JohnT. Crary " 1888 

John H. Cranston, ^.,^. ^.... *' 1888 

Nathan Small, ^. ^, " 1889 

Jerome F. Williams *' 1889 

Richard T. Bushnell " 1889 

One vacancy 



^' 



Old Lvmb. 

ohn Swaney Old Lyme.. 1887 

V. L. Anderson '* .. 1887 

JohnE. Swan, C. " .. x888 

T.M.Huntley " ..1888 

B. F. Swaney, 5". " ..1889 

Rev. B. W. Bacon, A. K.. ** .. 1889 

Old Saybrook. 

Robert Chapman Saybrook. . . 1887 

Georije W. Denison, ./4. r.. *' ...1888 

Edwin Aver, C. '* ... x888 

Wm. J. Cflark, ^., ^. K. ... '' ... 1889 

Robert B. Chalker " ...1889 

One vacancy 

Orange. 

Rev. N. J. Squires, A. K..West Haven 1887 
TohnF. Barnett,M.D.,5'.,y4.F. " . 1887 

Wm. A. Peck, Jr., C. " . 1888 

L P. Treat, A. V, Orange x888 

W. M. Andrew, A, V. *' 1889 

Rev. S. J. Bryant, A. r....West Haven 1889 

Oxford. 

Orlando C. Osbom, A. V. .Oxford 1887 

Lewis Barnes, M.D., 5". ,^.K " 1887 

Nathan C. Rigifs, A. V. ... »* x888 

Clark E. Lum, A. V. Seymour 1888 

Rev. T. B. Cleavland, C.yA . V. Oxford ... 1889 

Elijah B. Treat, ^. F. " 1889 

Plainpibld. 

Rev. S. H. Fellows, 5".,^. K, Wauregan 1887 

G. E. Tillinghast Moosup .... 1887 

W. Tillinghast,^. V. Plainfield... 1887 

R. Eusworth, C.^A. V. ** ... x888 

L S. French, A. V. Central Village x888 

Thos. W. Brown Moosup x888 

J. M. Wilcox Central "Village X889 

G. T. Sanger Wauregan.. 1889 



Plainvillb. 

Dr. T. G. Wright PlainviUe. 

J. E. Prior 

Aquila H. Condell, C. " 

Hiram Carter " 

Joseph Flynn " 

Rev. A. E. Denison, S.,A. V. " 



.. X887 
.. 1887 
.. x888 
.. x888 
.. 1889 
.. 1889 



Plymouth. 

L. D. Baldwin, S,^A. F.... Plymouth.. 

E. M. Talmadge 

Rev. L. S. Griggs, C. A, KTcrryville.. 

R. D. H. AUen Pequabuck. 

J.W.Clark " 

A. W. Welton ...Plymouth.. 

A. P. Fenn " 

W. G. Barton 

W. W. Clemence Terryville.. 

Pomfret. 

J. W. Clapp Elliott 

C. P. Grosvenor Abington ... 

George Allen ^ 

A. S. Bruce, C. Pomfret Land'g 

E. P. Hay ward Pomfret Centre 

Fred. Hyde 

I. P. Briggs, 5., A, V. Pomfret .... 

E. P. Mathewson " 

Horace Sabin 



X887 
X887 
X887 
x888 
x888 
x888 



X889 



X887 
X887 
X887 
1888 
x888 
1888 



" .... 1889 

Portland. " 

John M. Murdoch, S,^A, F.Portland 1887 

W. D. Penfield »♦ .... 1887 

C. A. Sears " 1887 

James Pelton •' x888 

Rev. J. S. Bayne *' .... x888 

W. S. Strickland Gildersleeve x888 

G. B. Cleveland, C, A. K.Portland.... 1889 

C. H. White Gildersleeve 1889 

Asaph H. Hale, A. V. Portland.... 1889 

Prbston. 

Mason S. Hewett, C.^A, F. Preston .... 1887 

Thomas S. Phillips, A. K..Norwich ... 1887 

Dr. Geo. C. Clark, 5"., A, F.Preston .... 1887 

Prospect. 

Meritt Clark Union City. 1887 

D. B. Hotchkiss, A, V. ....Prospect ... X887 
Rev. Wm. H. Phipps, ^., A, vr ... x888 
Wm.E.CUirk,C. ......!.. '» ... x888 

A. S. Plumb *• ... X887 

Alfred A. Willetts " ... 1889 

Edgar Jeralds West Cheshire 1889 



Putnam. 

Charles M. Fenner Putnam 

Darius S. Skinner " 

Eric H. Johnson, y4. V. .... ** 

Judson M. Lyon, S, ** 

J. B. Kent, M.D., C ♦» 

Omer Larue, M. D., ^4 . K. . . *» 

Redding. 

Wm. E. Duncomb, C,.<4.F. Redding. 

Arthur B. Hill, ^.F. *' . 

Rev. Wm. J. Jennings, S,^ A.K** . 



Ridgefield. 

J. D. Nash Titicus .... 

D. S. Sholes, C. Ridgefield . 

Rev. W. W. Leete " 

Rev. L. W. Abbott,^.,^.KTiticus..- 

C. B. Northrop Ridgefield 

Joel Rockwell '* 

F. H. Stalord " 

Tohn F. Gilbert " [ 

Howard E. Mead .*"" •* 



X887 
Z887 
z888 
x888 
X889 
X889 



X887 
X887 
X887 



X887 
Z887 



x888 

'£ 
S889 

1889 
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Rocky Hill. 

Albert D. Griswold, C. ....Rocky Hill . 1887 

W. R. Griswold ^* .1887 

Wm. G. Robbins, 5"., A. V. " . 1888 

Tames H. Warner ** .1888 

Samuel Ashwell ** .1889 

Frank L. Burr " . 1889 

ROXBURY. 

Edward W. Sceley Roxbury .. 1887 

George F. Leavenworth... *' ... 1887 

Cyrus E. Prindle, C. " ...1888 

Albert L. Pierce " ... 1888 

Geo. W. P. Leavenworth. Hotchkissville 1889 
R. R. Davidson, S.^A. P^...Roxbury ... 1889 

Salem. 

Rev. Jalrus Ordway Salem 1887 

Robert A. Bailey, C. ** 1887 

Theoph. H. Hanney,.?.,^.^. " 1888 

David H. Seamon " 1888 

Fred. E. Chad wick " 1889 

Henry A. Rogers North Lyme 1889 

Salisbury. 

Dwight AUyn, C. S.A.V, 

Ashley Falls, Mass. 1887 

J. H. Hurlburt, Lime Rock . 1887 

F. Reid Lakeville... 1888 



Rev. T. H. George Salisbury... 

V. H. J. Lynch.. 
Rev. J. C. Goddard Salisbury. 



Rev. 



. Lynch Lakeville... 1889 



Saybrook. 



Felix A. Denison, 5". Deep River 

Rev. W. H. Knouse, ^. V, 

George F. Spencer, C, " 

Emory C. Parker ** 

Edwin Bidwell " 

O. Henry Glover " 

Henry L. Denison Winthrop .. 

Wm. O. Post Deep River 

Dwight S. Southworth " 

Fredericl. Hammond ** 

Frederic L'Hommedieu ... " 
Charlton M. Pratt 

Scotland. 

Eugene Kimball Scotland. 

Jolm B. Bacon, C. 

John L. Bass 

Wm. M. Burnham, S.^.V. 

Gerald Waldo 

Abner Robinson 



1887 
X887 
1887 
X887 
1888 
z888 



. X889 



889 



1887 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1888 



.. 1889 



Seymour. 

H. N. Eggleston Seymour. 

S. H. Canleld " 

T.L. Tames, C. ** 

S. A. Beach " . 

L. A. Camp, A. V, " 

N, Holbrook Ansonia . 

R. E. Warner,^. V. Sesrmour. 

David Tucker " 

Theo. B. Beach. S. " 

Sharon. 

W. W. Knight, M.D Sharon 1887 

J. B. Smith " 1887 

R.E.Goodwin " 1888 

G. A. Kelsey, S. Sharon Valley 1888 

Chas. Benton, C. Sharon 1889 

C. C. Gordon Sharon Valley 1889 

C. W. Bassett,^. V. 



Sherman. 






Charles L Leach Sherman.... 


1887 


Mills Hungerford 

Daniel B. Mallory 


'» 


T8R7 


t 


1887 


JohnN. Woodruflf,.y.,^.K. 


^* 


1888 


L. B. Hungerford 


^* . - - . 


1888 


Frank H ungerford, C.A.V. 
Edward P. Herrick 


* 


1888 


» 


T889 


Samuel E. Vincent 


i 


T889 


Isaac B.Hall 


* 


X889 



Simsbury. 



Rev. J. T. Heulet,^. V. ...Tariflfville.. 1887 

G. B. Holcomb Simsbury... 1887 

D. B. McLean, .S".,.^. V.... '* ... 1888 

Henry W. Ensign, A. V. ..Weatogue.. 1888 

iohn B. McLean, C. Simsbury... 1889 

)r. J. Abott Tariffville.. 1889 

Somers. 

Loren W. Percival Somers 1887 

Myron F. Gowdy,5'.,^.P^..Somersville. 1887 

Dr. Wm. B.Woods Somers 1888 

Rev. C. H. Gleason, C. " ' 1888 

Calvin M. Havens ** 1889 

Albert Kibbee ** 1889 

SOUTHBURY. 

Herman Perry Southbury.. 1887 

Ezra Pierce South Britain 1887 

Chas. S. Brown, S.yA. K... Southbury.. 1888 

Gidney A. Stiles '^ ..1888 

David F. Pierce, C, A. K.. South Britain 1889 
Birdsey Gilbert " . X889 

SOUTHINGTON. 

Stephen Walkley, C. Southhigton 1887 

Solomon Finch " .1887 

Andrew F. Barnes,^. V. ..Marion 1888 

Marcus H. Holcomb Southington 1888 

Jas. H. Osborne, M.D., S. . " . 1889 

Rev. R. F. Moore " . 1889 



South Windsor. 

C. C. Vinton, S. East Hartford 1887 

Rev. H.A. Morgan,-^ . KSouth Windsor 1887 

Bradford Grant Wapping . . . 1888 

E. D. Famham, C. South Windsor 1889 

H. B. Noble E. Windsor Hill 1889 



Sprague. 

Wm. A. Greene Baltic 1887 

John P. Palmer " 1887 

Peter S. Cote, 6". ** 1888 

Nathan Geer, C, A. V. .... " 1888 

James E. Vickridge,-/4. V. .Hanover 1889 

Wm. J. Weeks Versailles... 1889 



Stafford. 

Z. W.Ellis WestStaflford 1887 

Hon. J. R. Washburn " .1887 

Rev. G. V. Maxham, S.,A . V. Staflford. . . x888 
Rev. J. P. Hawley,i4 . V. Stafford Springs 1888 

Hon. J. O. Booth Suffordville 1889 

Rev. F. L. Batchelder, C. -Stafford 1889 
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Stamford. 

Robert Swartwout Stamford ... 1887 

Edwin L. Brady " ... 1887 

Nathaniel R. Hart, C. " ... 1887 

Geo. W. Birch, M.D., A.V. " ... 1888 

Henry D. Rolph •* ... x888 

Cha8. Y. Baldwin " ... x888 

Wm. Wallace Scofield " ...1889 

PrancisJ. Rogers, M.D.^^.K *' ... 1889 

Radcliff Hudson, 5". " ...1889 



Sterling. 

N. J. Wood North Sterling 1887 

Albert Frink Sterling 1887 

Henry D. Dixon " x888 

Avery A. Stanton, S.y A. r.Elconk x888 

Alfred Gallup ** 1889 

J. A. B. Douglass, C. Sterling 1889 



Stonington. 

Simeon Gallup, C.^A. V. ..Mystic 1887 

Silas B. Wheeler " 1887 

Geo. F. Coates,^. V. N. Stonington 1888 

H. A. Hull Stonington.. 1888 

J. S. Andei^on, A, V. " .. 1889 

C. H. Babcock, S., A, V. . Westerly ,R.I. 1889 



Stratford. 

A. Wilcoxson, S.^A. V. ...Stratford ... 1887 

F. J. Beardsley " ...1887 

Tames Bounds West Stratford 1888 

S. O. Canfield, C. '* . 1888 

Chas. C. Wells, ^. V. Stratford ... 1889 

Morton Beardslee '* ... 1889 



SUFFIBLD. 

Rev. J. G. Ward.^. F. ....Suffield 1887 

Geo. F. Kendall, S.^A.V.. " 1887 

Rev. H. L. Kelsey, C.^.V. " 1888 

C. B. Sheldon, A. V. West Suffield 1888 

Dr. W. H. Mather, ^. V. ..Suffield 1889 

F. B. Hatheway,^. K.. Windsor Locks 1889 



Thomaston, 

A. P. Bradstreet, C. Thomaston. 1887 

Rev. S. M. Freeland ** .1887 

Rev. D. L. Sanford ** . 1887 

Rev. M. J. McGlveney " . 1888 

H. R. Warner, M.D ** . 1888 

Geo. H. Stoughton " . 1888 

William Trlhey *' . 1889 

G. A. Stouffhton, S.^A. V.. " . 1889 

R. S. Goodwin, M.D " .1889 



Thompson. . 

Stephen Ballard, S.^A. V.^Thompson.. 1889 
E. H. Corttis,C.,^.K.No.Gro8venordale 1889 
Ed. F. Thompson, A.V. .. " .1889 



Tolland. 

S. H. Brown Tolland 1887 

Rev. C. N. Seymour " 1887 

F. T. Newcomb " 1888 

A. L. Benton, C, A: V..... " 1888 

E. O. Dimock " 1889 

J. C. Lathrop, 5., A. V..... '* 1889 



Torrington. 

Rev. H. M. Sherman, C... Torrington . 
Wm. M. P. Shelton Litchfield... 

iohn W. Gam well Torrington . 
Lev. C. H. Barber, A. f'...Torringford 

Burr Lyon Torrington . 

W. A. Cowles, 5. 

Rev. L. Perrin ** 

Avery F. Miner " 

JamesAUdis " 



Z887 
X887 
X887 
x888 
1888 



z88o 
x886 



Trumbull. 

S. H. Booth Trumbull... 1887 

Beach Hill, S.,A, V. Long Hill... 1887 

C. B. Sherwood Trumbull... 1888 

Eli P. Burton, C. " ... x888 

H. L. Fairchild Nichols X889 

J. M. Haugh Long HiU .. X889 



Union. 

Newton Wallace, C. Mashapaug. 1887 

Silas W. Newell Union 1887 

M. P. J. Walker Stafford Sprines 1888 

Elam C. Booth Staff ordville x888 

Rev. L P. Smith, ^. r.....Union 1889 

George Towne, 5., -<4. K... " X889 



Vbrnon. 

Alfred R. Goodrich, C. ..Vernon Depot 1887 

John N. Stickney Rockville... X887 

Elbridge K. I^eonard " ...1888 

Wilbur B. Foster,^. F.... *♦ ... x888 
Charles Phelps, 5.,^. V,.. " ... X889 
Edward N. Theinert ** ... X889 

VOLUNTOWN. 

George T. Briggs Voluntown . X887 

Frank S. Bitgood " .1887 

John N.Lewis " . x888 

a: E. Bitgood, 5".,^. K... *• . x888 

Rev. John Elderkin, C. Ekonk 1889 

John E. Green Voluntown. 1889 



Wallingford. 

Henry L. Hall, 5"., A. V. ..Wallingford 

Andrew Andrews ** 

Rev. J. E. Wildman 

E. M.Judd 

Hon. Charies D. Yale, C. . 
Rev. A. E. Reynolds 



Z887 
X887 
x888 
x888 
1889 
X889 



Warrbn. 

Augustus B. Camp Warren X887 

Noble B. Strong, C.^S.^A. f'.. Warren. 1887 

Daniel A. Young Warren X887 

Samuel E. Tanner Romford x888 

Rev. W. T. Colton Warren 1889 

Peter M.Smith " X889 



Washington. 

Gould C. Whittlesey, .<4. K.New Preston X887 

George Wheaton " x88t 

Ralph Buckingham, C. Marbledale. z888 

Orestes Hickox Washington z888 

Earle Buckingham, 5., .<4.K '' 1889 

Charles Beach *' 1889 
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Watbrbury. 

Rey. Francis T. Russell... Waterbury. 1887 

Edward L. Grigi;s, M.D... " . 1887 

Rev. Joseph Anderson, D.D. " . 1887 

Charles G. Root, -<4. F..... " . 1888 

T. I. Driggs, C. '* .1888 

Maier Kaiser " .1888 

George H. Cowell, ^. F... " . 1889 

E. P. Gregory, M.D " .1889 

H. F. Bassett, 5". " .1889 



fc 



. X887 

. 1887 

. J887 

. 1887 

. 1887 

. 1887 

. 1887 



Waterbury. (Center District.) 

T. W. Webster. C. Waterbury 

H. F. Bassett 

Thomas Donohue " 

Henry A. Matthews ** 

Rev.j. A. Mulcahey " 

Rev R. S. Micou ' 

".J.Neville 

'.S.Crosby, Su^'t 

Waterford. 

J. W. Manwaring, 5"., -^.F. Waterford.. 1887 

W.H.Moore " ..1887 

A.'H. Lamphere " .. x888 

R. W. Chapman ** .. x888 

Geo. W. Chamberlain New London 1889 

E. I. Hempsted, C " 1889 

Watbrtown. 

Henry F. Davis Watertown . 1887 

Charles W. Bidwell, A. V. ** 1887 

T. P. Baldwin, ^., A.V. .. *' x888 

Rev. Joseph Fones " 1888 

Henry E.Scott *' 1889 

A. A. Stone, ^. F. Oakville.... X889 



Wbstbrook. 



Edwin A. HiU Westbrook.. 


X887 


JuUus H. De Wolfe, 5"., A. V. '' 


1887 


James H. Crofut 


X888 


George C. Moore ** 


x888 


Richard H. Stannard, C... 


1889 


Edwin C. Stevens " 


X889 


Rev. E. B. Sanford, A.V.. 




West Hartford. 




A. C. Sternberg, A. V. .... Hartford.... 


X887 


T. Belknap Beach " 

Rev. J. W. Hyde W. Hartford 


1887 


X887 


Henry Talcott, C. Elm wood... 


x888 


E. A. Whiting W. Hartford 


1888 


George Barber Bloomfield.. 

W. H. Hall, S. W. Hartford 


x888 


1889 


Wilbur Goodwin Elmwood... 


X889 


George E. Merritt W. Hartford 


x^ 



Weston. 

Lester Fanton Westport ... 1887 

Ebenezer Fitch, C,-4. F.. " ... x888 

David S. Parsons '* ... x888 

Iverson C. Fanton Aspetuck 1889 

Rufus K. Fitch, 5., A, F. .Weston 1889 



Westport. 

L. T. Day, M.D., 5"., A. F. Westport ... 1887 

C. H. Kemper, Jr ** ... x888 

Wm. J. Jennings, C.,.<4. F.Green's Farms x888 

L. B.Sherwood Westport... 1889 

F. Powers, M.D '» ...1889 



Wbthbrsfibld. 

Dea. John Welles, C. Wethersfield 1887 

Stephen Morgan ** xSSt 

Edward D. Robbins, " x888 

L. W. Adams, S., A.V..S. Wethersfield x888 

R. Fox, M.D Wethersfield X889 

M. S. Griswold ** X889 

Willington. 

Chas. T. Preston, C, A. F. Willington . 1889 
L. W. Holt, ^., A. F.....E. Willfigton X889 
J. Bugbee, Jr., A. V. ..Moose Meadow X889 

Wilton. 

D. S. Hurlbutt,^. F. ..Cannon's Sut'n X887 

James C. Hubbell Wilton X887 

Harvey Bedient ** x888 

William Sturges, 5". ** x888 

Luzon JelliflFe " 1889 

Wilbur Sturges Cannon's Stat'n X889 

Winchester. 

Rev. Fra Leo Da Saracena,^ . F. Winsted 1877 
C. L. Alvord, S., A. F;....W. Winsted X887 
Charles A. Bristol,^. F. ..Winsted.... x888 
Rev. A. Goodenough,C.,^.F.Winchest'r 1888 

Henry Barreuther, .<4 . F... Winsted 1889 

Rev. H. H. Kelsey, A, F..W. Winsted. X889 

Windham. 

Marcus L. Tryon, C, A . F. Willimantic 1887 

Albert Barrows ** 1887 

Elisha H. Holmes, Jr " 1887 

Samuel R. Free, A.V..... " x888 

George A. Conant, S.^A. V. " x888 

John L. Hunter ** 1888 

Jphn D. Wheeler, A.V,.... " X889 

Frederick Rogers " x889 

John L. Hunter ** 1889 

Windsor. 

William H. Harvey Windsor.... 1887 

Rev. Gowen C. Wilson.... " .... 1887 

Maurice E. Westcott Poquonock. x888 

Dr. James N. Dickson " x888 

Ebenezer S. Clapp, C Windsor 1889 

Rev. R. H. TutUe, 5"., A. V. ** .... X889 

Windsor Locks. 

Philip Schaefer, 6". Windsor Locks X887 

William Mather " 1887 

E. D. Coogan, C. ** 1888 

E. B. Bailey, .<4. F. .... ** x888 

AllenPease, yl. F. ** X889 

JohnP. Hcaley " 1889 

WOLCOTT. 

Andrew J. Slater Wolcott X887 

Albert N.Lane ** -...1887 

Rufus Norton '* x888 

Henry B. Carter, C. " x888 

Evelyn M. Upson ** 1889 

iohn R. S. Todd, S. Waterbury . X889 
tev. F. G. Woodworth,^.F. Wolcott.. 

Woodbridgb. 

William H. Warner, C.-.-WcstviUe... 1887 
Charles P. Augur ** ... X887 

J unot L. Terrell " ... x888 
ohnW. Barker " ... x888 

Leroy C. Beecher, 5"., ^.F. " ... X889 
Theron A. Todd New Haven X889 
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Woodbury. 

Rev. T. L. R. WyckoflF Woodbury . 1887 

Floyd F. Hitchcock " .1887 

Charles E. Trowbridge.. Hotchkissville 1887 
Harmon W. Shove» M.H.C. Woodbury. 1888 

Charles H. Percy Aotchkissvifle 1888 

M. F. Skelly Woodbury.. 1888 

W. J. CUrk, S., A. V. '* ..1889 

Havid L. Summers, ** ..1889 

George M. Allen Hotchkissville 1889 



Woodstock. 

Lewis J. Wells. S.^A. V..S. Woodstock 1887 

Wm. W. Webber Woodstock. 1887 

Frank E. Barrett N.Woodstock 1888 

W infield S. Kenyon. Woodstock Valley 1888 

P. S. Butler,^. F.....W. Woodstock.. 1888 

Luther J. Leavitt N.Woodstock 1889 

Geo. W. Child. C.^.V...B.. Woodstock 1889 

C. H. Child S. Woodstock 1889 

V. T. Wetherell 
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Agent, Report of 44-70 

Agents under Child Labor Law , 11 

Reports of ^ 119-130 

Agents, need of more 43 

Algebra, State questions in 315 

Andover, extract from report of 223, 224, 226 

Apparatus 222-223 

Arithmetic, State questions in 288-296 

Normal School questions in 318-319 

the place of 269, 260, 261 

and penmanship 261, 262 

Ashford, extract from report of 223 

Attendance 31-44,223, 224, 226 

by towns 171-178 

comparative table of 32 

law of 35 

required 36 

possible 35 

and employment 36 

penalties 36 

excuses for Don- 37 

remedies for defect in law - 43 

duties of parents concerning 131 

expense for each child in 155 170 

irregular. 223-225 

Barrows, F. F., report concerning attendance * 32 

Bethany, extract from report of - 222, 235 

Board of Education, Report of 5-18 

Book-keeping, questions in 314-315 

Bristol, extracts from Report of 244-247, 263, 254 

Buildings, condition of 226 

andfurniture 225,226 

Canaan, extract from Report of 233 

Carroll, Report of, concerning Normal School - 88-96 

Niantic meeting . 71-76 
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Certificates, holders of State 77 

Chester, extracts from Report of 226, 227 

Child Labor 9, 110-130 

Reports of Agents to enforce law 119-130 • 

Civil Government. State questions in... 316 

Colchester, extract from Report of 267 

Colebrook, extract from Report of 234, 252 

Comparative tables, attendance in Public Schools 32 

Private Schools 32 

per cent, of 32 

Enumeration 32 

Length of Schools 32 

Receipts 27 

Registration 32 

wages 81 

Compulsory law 35 

effect of 42 

enforcement of ._.. 43 

Consolidation 226 

of districts 226 

Cornwall, extract from Report of 226 

Corporal punishment, Dan^rs of 226, 227 

Decision of Supreme Court concerning 107 

Council of Education, Report of 347-348 

Curtis, Howard J., Report of 124-126 

Danbury, extracts from report of 224 

Darien, extracts from report of 222, 223, 283 

Decision of Supreme Court concerning Corporal punishment 107 

Departments, number of, by towns 190-206 

Derby, extracts from Report of 228, 244 

District Committees, change of 227 

District Meetings, character of • 227 

time of holding 227, 228 

District System 228 

evils of 228,229, 230 

Districts, indebtedness of 155-170 

in each town, number of 190-206 

number laying tax 170 

tax 24 

Drawing, State questions in .* 312 

Eastford, extract from Report of 244 

East Hartford, extracts from Report of 230, 260 

High School. - 230 

East Haven, extracts from Report of 228, 234 

Employment of Children 9, 230 

Enfield, extracts from Report of 224, 226, 228-232,234, 235, 249-251 

Enumeration 29-3i 

inaccuracies of 30 
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BnumeratioD, suggestions concerning 30 

district 207-211 

tablesof 171-179 

by whom made , 230 

expense for each scholar on basis of ., 155-170 

Examination, Normal School, questions at 318-323 

arithmetic 318,319 

geography 321-322 

grammar 319,321 

history ^ 322,323 

Examination, Teachers' 231, 232 

Examinations, State Teachers' 16-79 

physiology a requirement 76 

number of candidates. 76 

places held 76 

questions at 283-317 

reading 284-286^ 

writing 286 

spelling 287-288 

arithmetic 4. 288-295 

geography 300-306 

grammar ;. 296-300 

history. 306-312 

drawing 312 

music 313-314 

algebra 315 

physics 316 

physiology 316,317 

civil government 316 

book-keeping 314, 315 

geometry 315,316 

Expense, for each scholar in attendance 26 

enumerated.. 26 

registered 26 

Expenses 26 

tablesof 155-170 

summary of - 26 

Fairfield, County of, receipts by towns 160 

expenses by towns -- 161 

summary 170 

scholars by towns 174 

summary 179 

teachers by towns 183 

summary 188 

schools by towns 196 

summary 206 

school houses by towns 197 

libraries by towns 197 
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Fairfield, County of, libraries by towns, summary 206 

enumeration by districts, 1886 211,212 

list of institutes held in since 1839 220 

Farraington, extract from report of. 223, 237 

Financial statement 24-29 

Fund, School 24 

distribution of 24 

investment of 24 

income of 24 

General Information, Topics 263 

Geography 263,264 

and history, the place of 264, 265 

questions in, State examination 300-306 

Normal School examination 321-322 

Glastonbury, extracts from Report of 226 

Graded Schools, number of by towns 190-206 

Grammar, questions in, State examination 296-300 

Normal School examination 319-321 

Graaby, extracts from Reportof 248 

Greenwich, extracts from Report of 224, 927 

Guilford, needs land evidences of improvement of the public schools of.. 266-267 

Haddam, extracts from Reportof 224, 227 

Hartford, extracts from Report of 230, 231, 233, 234, 236, 237, 256 

Hartford, County of 

receipts by towns 164 

expenses by towns 156 

summary 170 

scholars by towns 171 

summary 179 

teachers by towns 180 

summary 188 

schools 190 

summary 206 

school- houses 191 

libraries by towns 191 

summary 206 

list of institutes held in since 1839 .. 219 

enumeration by districts, 1886 207,208 

Harwinton, extract from Reportof 248 

Hebron, extract from Reportof 233 

High School, Training 233 

Higher grade, schools of in every town * 267,268 

central 233 

History Normal School, questions in 322-323 

State questions in 306-312 

Home Influence 233, 234 

Improvements in the schools - 268-270 

Indebtedness of T^istricts 27 
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Industrial Bchool for girls, Middlelown 18 

Jennings, John J., Report of 119-124 

Journals and Journalism, School 2*70 

Kindergarten, Legislation concerning 234 

Labor and attendance 131 

Laws of 1 886, see legiskUion. 

Lebanon, extracts from Report of 244, 264, 265 

Legislation of 1886 97-107 

Public Acts 97-103 

concerning the payment of teachers in public? schools 97 

free text-books and school supplies 98 

Acting School Visitors 98 

evening schools 98 

Kindergarten schools 99 

the planting of forest trees 99 

school accommodatiODS for children in temporary 

homes 99 

Connecticut Industrial School for Girls 100 

public schools and school districts 100 

studies in public schools 101 

employment of children in factories 101 

Text-books on Physiology and Hygiene 102 

validating the doings of Selectmen of Saybrook 102 

Private Acts 103-107 

concerning School district lines in Preston and Ledyard 103 

Centre School district, Waterbury 103 

Hill Memorial School 104 

Sixth School district of Tolland 1 04 

School district lines in North Stonington and Volun- 

town .'. 105 

Eleventh School district, North Stonington 105 

charter of Episcopal Academy of Connecticut 105 

Ferry School district of Huntington 106 

School district lines in Manchester and East Hart- 
ford 106 

Libraries _. 234 

amount expended for 170 

drawn 206 

paid since 1857 218 

number of district 191-206 

public 191-206 

Litchfield, extracts from report of 270, 271 

Litchfield, County of, receipts by towns 164 

expenses by towns 165 

siunmary 170 

scholars by towns 176 

summary _ 179 

teachers by towns 185 
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Litchfield, County of, teachers by towns, summary 188 

schools by towns 200 

summary 206 

school-houses by towns 201 

libraries by towns 201 

summary 206 

Litchfield, County of, list of Institutes held in since 1839 220 

enumeration by districts, 1886 213, 214, 216 

Lyme, extracts from report of 251, 252 

Management and studies, School 272 

Manchester, extract from Report of 225, 226, 250, 251 

Marking system 271 

Meriden, extracts from Report of 230, 237 

Middlebury, extracts from Report of 248, 249 

Middlesex, County of, receipts by towns 166 

expenses by towns 167 

summary 170 

scholars bytowns 176 

summary 179 

teachers by towns .186 

summary 188 

schools by towns 202 

summary 206 

school-houses by towns 203 

libraries by towns 203 

summary '. 206 

list of Institutes held in, since 1839 215 

enumeration by districts, 1886 .^ 215 

Model and Training School 84, 93 

Morgan, Nelson, Report of \ 126-128 

Morris, extract from report of .-^ 260 

Music, State questions in 313, 314 

, Naugatuck, extract from Report of 252 

New Hartford, extracts from Report of 226, 233, 234 

New Haven, County of, receipts by towns ^ 156 

expenses by towns 167 

summary _ 170 

scholars by towns 172 

summary 179 

teachers by towns 181 

summary 188 

schools by towns 192 

summary 206 

school-houses by towns 193 

libraries by towns 193 

summary 206 

list of Institutes held since 1839 219 

enumeration by districts, 1 886 208, 209 
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New Haven, extracts from Reports of 235, 237, 238 

New London, County of, receipts by towns 158 

expenses by towns 159 

summary 1*70 

scholars by towns 173 

summary 179 

teachers by towns 182 

summary 188 

schools by towns _ 194 

summary 206 

school-houses by towns 196 

libraries by towns 195 

summary 206 

list of Institutes held in, since 1839 219 

enumeration by districts, 1886 210,211 

Normal School... 84-96 

catalogue of 349-366 

report of Prmcipal 88-96 

success of Graduates - ^ 85 

towns represented in 89 

Training School 84 

new enlargement 84 

North Branford, extracts from Report of 227, 263 

Norwich (Central Dist.), extracts from Report of 235, 243, 244 

Orange, extracts from Reports of 250, 267 

Outbuildings 234, 236 

Oxford, extracts from Report of 225,267 

Parents and law concerning labor and attendance 131 

Parish, Ariel 236 

Penmanship 236 

Physics, State questions in 316 

Physiology, required at State examinations 78 

Text-bookof 7 

Towns in which it was taught in 1886 367-368 

Study of and legislation relating to 236, 236 

Plymouth, extract from Report of 222 

Population of State 179 

by towns 171-178 

Portland, extract from Report of 228 

Potter, Giles, Report of 44-70 

Prosecutions 44 

Reading, books for supplementary ! 236, 237 

home 237, 238 

State questions in 284-286 

Receipts 26 

by towns 154-168 

from school fund, comparative table 25 

taxes, " " 25 
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Registration, per cent, of 32 
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comparative table - 32 

expenses OD basiff of 6 

Report of Board of Education 5. 18 

Secretary of Board of Education 19-134 

Agent of Board of Education 44-70 

Ageots of Board to enforce Child Labor Law 119-130 

Principal of Normal School 88-96 

Council ofBducation 341, 348 

Salisbury, extract from Report of 235-236, 238-243 

historical address 238-243 

Scholars, registration of, by towns 171-178 

attendance of, by towns 171-178 

per cent, of registration and attendance 171-178 

over 16 171-178 

in Public Schools 171-178 

in Private Schools 171.178 

School Fund, see Fund. 

School, South, Hartford, description of *. 325-327 

Seymour, High, *' " 228-329 

Deep River, plans and cut of 330-331 

School-houses, amount expended for new by towns 1 55-1 69 

cost of new 191-206 

number of by towns 190 205 

number of poor 190-205 

School-houses, value of 191-206 

Schooling and employment 9 

Schools, tables concerning 190-206 

distribution of funds to 28 

evening, law relatingto 98 

Graded, see Graded Schools. 

how rendered attractive 243, 244 

number of by towns lSO-206 

primary, crowded 271, 272 

small, disadvantages of 244 

School Visitors, see Visitors. 

Secretary, Report of 19-134 

Sites, School, value of... 191-206 

Sittings, number of by towns 190-205 

Spelling, State questions in 287, 278 

State tax 25 

Statistics, explanation of 151, 152 

summary of 20-24 

Superintendence, cost of by towns 154-170 

Supervision „..-.244, 272, 275,332-346 

work of A 244-247 
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State 25 

Town - : 25 

tables concerning... 154-1'70 

percent, of receipts from ^ 25 

table 25 

Teachers, beginners 131 

bytowns 180-188 

change of 248-250 

employment of 260 

examination of 230, 231, 263 

literary attainments of ^ 275, 276 

need of trained 250 

responsibility of 250, 251 

wages 79-82, 251,262 

average 79-82 

bytowns 180-188 

comparison of men and women 81 

comparative table 81 

work of 251 

Teachers' meetings 250, 276 

attendance 70 

number 70 

places 70 

at Niantic 71-76 

Teaching, preparation for > 82-84 

Text-Books 253 

laws concerning-. 96 

free 253,276 

Tolland, County of, receipts by towns 168 

expenses by towns 169 

summary 170 

scholars bytowns 178 

summary 179 

teachers by towns 187 

summary 188 

schools by towns 204 

summary 206 

school- houses by towns 205 

libraries by towns 205 

summary 206 

list of Institutes held in since 1 839 220 

enumeration by districts, 1^86 216 

Town management 264-256 

Training for the work of teaching 276, 277 
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Truants, arrest of 256 

Ungraded schools 271, 279 

Ventilation of schools , 257 

Visitation of schools 267 

Visitors, School, list of..." _ 369-380 

Wages of teachers, comparative table 81 

by towns 180-187 

per month, by towns 180-187 

Ward, Clarence B., Report of 128-130 

Windham, County of, receipts by towns 162 

expenses by towns 163 

summary 170 

scholars by towns 176 

summary 179 

teachers by towns 184 

summary 188 

schools by towns 198 

summary 206 

school-houses by towns 199 

libraries by towns 199 

summary 206 

list of Institutes held in since 1 839 220 

enumeration by districts, 1886 212,213 

Windsor 279-281 

Woodhouse, B. G., Report of 130,131 

Writing State questions in 286 



ERRATA. 



Line 17, page 114, for "charged" reoe? discharged. 
Line 1, page 117, for "1,109" read 1,106. 
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